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ANECDOTES    OF    WAR. 


■'A  page  of  the  great  book  of  war." 

♦  «  ♦  »  * 

"  Where  terror  is  deck'd  so  bravely,  that  the  eye 
With  delight,  has  scarce  leisure  to  be  afraid." 


CHANCES  OF  WAR. 

The  celebrated  Madame  de  Sevignfe,  in  a  letter  to 
Count  Bussy,  says,  "  I  cannot  comprehend  how  one 
could  expose  one's  self  a  thousand  times  as  you  have 
done,  and  yet  not  be  killed  a  thousand  times  also  :  I 
am  much  occupied  to  day  with  this  reflection.  The 
death  of  M.  M.  Longueville,  De  Guitry,  De  Nugent, 
and  several  others  ; .  the  wounds  of  the  Prince  Royal, 
MarcJllac,  Vienne,  Momevel,  Thevel,  Count  de  Saxe 
Termer,  and  of  a  thousand  unknown  persons,  have 
given  me  a  frightful  idea  of  war.  1  cannot  under- 
stand the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  swimming.  To 
throw  themselves  in  on  horseback,  like  dogs  after  a 
stag,  and  neither  be  drowned  nor  killed  in  landing, 
surpasses  my  imagination  so  far,  that  the  very  thought 
^f  it  is  like  to  turn  ray  brain.  God  has  hitherto  pre- 
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served  my  son ;  but  how  uncertain  is  the  life  of  a 
soldier !" 

Count  de  Bussy  makes  the  following  pertinent 
answer : 

"  How  many  think  like  you,  madam,  that  military 
men  only  are  mortal !  The  truth  however  is,  that 
war  only  hastens  the  death  of  some  who  might  per- 
haps have  lived  a  little  longer.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  been  present  on  several  pretty  perilous  occasions, 
without  having  received  a  single  wound.  My  mis- 
fortunes proceed  from  another  source,  and  to  speak 
freely,  I  am  better  pleased  to  live  less  happy,  than 
not  to  live  at  all.  Many  men  have  been  killed  in 
their  first  encounter,  and  as  many  in  their  second. 

"  Cosi  r  ha  voluto  il  fato.'' 
"  Such  was  the  will  of  fate." 

"  But  I  see  you  all  in  alarm ;  let  me  therefore 
assure  you,  madam,  that  one  often  makes  several 
campaigns  without  drawing  a  sword  ;  and  one  is  often  in 
a  battle  without  seeing  an  enemy.  For  example,  when 
one  is  in  the  second  line,  or  rear  guard,  and  the  first 
line  decides  the  contest,  as  happened  in  the  battle 
of  Dunes,  in  1658.  In  a  field  engagement,  the 
ofiicers  of  the  horse  run  the  greatest  hazard;  and  in  a 
siege,  the  officers  of  foot  are  a  thousand  times  more 
exposed.  But  to  divert  your  fears  on  this  head,  I 
shall  relate  a  saying  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange, 
told  me  by  Marshal  Turenne.  *  Young  girls  think 
a  lover  is  alwa^'s  en  etat ;  and  churchmen,  that  a  sol- 
dier's sword  is  always  in  his  hand.' 

"  The  concern  you  have  in  the  army,  has  produced 
the  melancholy  reflections  you  sent  me.     If  your 
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■son  had  not  been  there,  you  would  have  considered 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  without  emotion  ;  it  would 
have  appeared  less  a  rash  than  a  bold  action,  and 
like  a  thousand  others,  would  soon  have  been  forgotten. 
Believe  rae,  my  dear  cousin,  things  in  general  are 
neither  great  or  little,  but  as  the  raind  makes  them 
so.  The  swimming  over  the  Rhine  is  a  gallant  action, 
but  by  no  means  so  wonderful  as  you  suppose.  Two 
thousand  horse  pass  over  to  attack  four  or  five  hun- 
dred ;  the  two  thousand  are  supported  by  a  large 
array  and  the  king  in  person,  while  the  four  or  five 
hundred  are  troops  intimidated  by  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  we  began  the  campaign.  Had  the 
Dutch  been  braver,  they  might  indeed  have  killed  a 
few  more  men  in  that  rencontre ;  but  that  would  have 
been  all,  they  must  at  last  have  been  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Had  the  Prince  of  Orange  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  with  his  army,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  we  should  not  have  attempted  to  swim  over  in 
opposition  to  him  ;  if  we  had,  the  success  would  have 
been  more  doubtful.  That,  however,  would  have  been 
no  more  than  what  Alexander  did  in  passing  the 
Granicus.  He  made  good  his  passage  with  forty 
thousand  men,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  thousand  that 
opposed  him.  Had  he  failed,  it  is  true,  the  attempt 
would  have  been  branded  with  folly  ;  and  its  success 
only,  has  made  it  be  considered  as  the  most  gallant 
action  in  war." 

Nothing  indeed  is  more  true,  than  that  the  event  of 
war  constitutes  a  madman  or  a  hero.  If  the  Count 
de  Guiche  had  been  repulsed  in  passing  the  Rhine,  he 
would  have  suffered  universal  disgrace,  as  he  was  only 
-desired  to  examine  if  the  river  was  fordable.  He 
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wrote  that  it  was,  although  it  really  was  not  so  ;  and 
it  was  only  because  the  passage  succeeded,  that  he 
was  covered  with  glory. 

ABILITY  FOR  WAR,  THE  BEST  ARGUMENT 
FOR  PEACE. 

Tlie  Persian  writers  relate,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  marched  an  army  against  the  Emperor  of 
China,  (probably  Chinese  Tartary,  which  in  Persian 
authors  is  always  confounded  with  China).  The 
Chinese  monarch  did  not  consider  himself  equal  to  a 
contest  with  so  mighty  a  conqueror,  and  went  in  dis- 
guise to  the  Grecian  camp.  He  was  discovered  and 
brought  to  Alexander,  who  demanded  of  him  how 
he  could  venture  on  such  a  step  ?  The  emperor 
replied,  "  I  was  anxious  to  see  you  and  your  army  j 
I  could  have  no  fear  on  my  own  account,  as  I  knew 
I  was  not  an  object  of  dread  to  Alexander ;  besides, 
if  he  was  to  slay  me,  my  subjects  would  instantly 
raise  another  king  to  the  throne.  But  of  this  I  can 
have  no  fear,  as  I  am  satisfied  Alexander  can  never  be 
displeased  with  an  action  that  shews  a  solicitude  to 
obtain  his  friendship."  The  conqueror  was  pleased 
with  this  flattery,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor ;  by  which,  the  country  of  the  latter  was 
spared,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  tribute.  The  emperor 
returned  to  his  capital,  to  make  preparations  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  great  ally ;  and  the  third  day 
after  he  left  the  Grecian  camp,  he  again  made  his 
appearance  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  dust  of  which 
announced  its  immense  numbers,  and  made  Alex- 
ander prepare  against  treachery,  by  arraying  his  troops 
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in  order  -of  battle.  When  both  lines  were  opposite, 
the  Emperor  of  China,  with  his  ministers  and  nobles, 
alighted,  and  went  towards  the  Grecian  Prince,  who 
enquired  why  he  had  broken  his  faith,  and  collected 
such  a  force  ?  "  I  wished,"  replied  the  emperor, 
"  to  shew  the  number  of  my  army,  that  you  might  be 
satisfied  I  made  peace  from  other  motives  than  an 
inability  to  make  war.  It  was  from  consulting  the 
heavenly  bodies  that  I  have  been  led  to  submit.  The 
heavens  aid  you,  and  I  war  not  with  them."  Alex- 
ander was  gratified,  and  observed  that  it  would  ill- 
become  him  to  exact  tribute  from  so  great,  so  wise, 
and  so  pious  a  monarch  ;  he  would  therefore  be  satis- 
fied with  his  friendship. 


SIEGE  OF  ACRE  BY  THE  CRUSADERS. 

The  siege  of  Acre,  during  the  third  crusade, 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  recorded  in  history.  The  place  was 
invested  by  two  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thou- 
sand foot.  The  siege  lasted  two  years,  and  con- 
sumed, in  a  narrow  space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Never  did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burn  with 
fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage.  At  the  sound  of 
the  holy  trumpet,  the  moslems  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  Oriental  provinces,  assembled  under 
the  servant  of  the  prophet ;  his  camp  was  pitched 
within  a  few  miles  of  Acre;  and  he  laboured 
night  and  day  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren,  aad  the 
annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  battles,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  name,  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Carmel,  with  such  vicissitude  of  for- 
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tune,  that  in  one  attack  the  Sultan  forced  his  way 
into  the  city,  and  in  one  sally  the  Christians  pene- 
trated the  roj-al  tent.  By  means  of  divers  and 
pigeons,  a  regular  correspondence  was  maintained  with 
the  besieged  ;  and  as  often  as  the  sea  was  left  open, 
the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh 
supply  was  poured  into  the  place.  The  Latin  camp 
was  thinned  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  climate ; 
but  the  tents  of  the  dead  were  replenished  with  new 
pilgrims,  who  exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of 
their  approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  were 
astonished  by  the  report,  that  the  Pope  himself,  with 
an  innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as  far  as  Con- 
stantinople. The  march  of  the  emperor  filled  the  East 
with  more  serious  alarms.  At  length,  in  the  spring 
of  the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France  and 
England  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
siege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  youthful 
emulation  of  the  two  kings,  Philip  Augustus,  and 
Richard  the  First.  After  every  resource  had  been 
tried,  and  every  hope  was  exhausted,  the  defenders 
of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate  ;  a  capitulation  was 
granted,  but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  taxed  at 
the  hard  conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of  one  hundred 
nobles,  and  fifteen  hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  Some 
doubts  in  the  agreement,  and  some  delay  in  the 
execution,  rekindled  the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and 
three  thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  Sultan's  view, 
were  beheaded  by  command  of  King  Richard.  By 
the  conquest  of  Acre,  the  Latins  acquired  a  strong 
town  and  a  convenient  harbour  ;   but  the  advantage 
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was  most  dearly  purchased.  The  minister  and  histo- 
rian of  Saiadin,  computes  from  the  report  of  the 
enemy,  that  their  numbers,  at  different  periods, 
amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand;  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Christians  were 
slain ;  that  a  far  greater  number  was  lost  by  disease 
or  shipwreck ;  and  that  but  a  small  portion  of  this 
mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to  their  native 
countries. 


CHAMPION  OF  DAMASCUS. 

In  the  siege  of  Damascus,  in  the  seventh  century, 
the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was  rekindled  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek, 
who,  though  he  affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  super- 
stition. At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both 
armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected  ;  the  bishop,  with 
his  clergy,  accompanied  tlie  march,  and  laid  the 
volume  of  the  New  Testament  before  the  image  of 
Jesus  ;  and  the  contending  parties  were  scandalized 
or  edified  by  a  prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would 
defend  his  servant,  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The 
battle  raged  with  incessant  fury  ;  and  the  dexterity  of 
Thomas,  an  incomparable  arclier,  was  fatal  to  the 
boldest  Saracens,  till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a 
female  warrior.  The  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed 
him  to  the  holy  war,  saw  him  fall,  and  embracing 
her  expiring  husband,  she  without  a  groan,  or  without 
a  tear,  washed  his  corpse,  and  buried  liim  with  the 
usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the  manly  weapons, 
which  in  her  native  land  she  was  used  to  wield,  the 
intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place  where  his 
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murderer  fought  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Her 
first  arrow  pierced  the  hand  of  his  standard  bearer ; 
the  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye  ;  and  the 
fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or 
their  leader.  Yet  the  generous  champion  of  Da- 
mascus refused  to  withdraw  to  his  palace  ;  his  wound 
was  dressed  in  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was  continued 
till  the  evening,  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given  by 
the  tolling  of  a  great  bell ;  the  gates  were  throwTi 
open,  and  each  gate  discharged  an  impetuous  column 
on  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled,  their 
leader,  was  the  first  in  arms,  and  flew  to  the  post  of 
danger  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse.  The 
valour  and  victory  of  Thomas  was  arrested,  and  after 
the  loss  of  thousands,  he  retreated  with  the  sigh  of 
despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was  only 
checked  by  the  military  engines  of  the  rampart. 
Damascus,  however,  still  continued  its  defence  ;  nor 
did  it  capitulate,  until  it  had  sustained  a  siege  of 
seventy  days. 


WAR-CRIES. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  almost  every  nation 
when  joining  in  battle,  to  begin  the  attack  with  loud 
shouts,  called  cries  of  war,  or  of  arms  ;  these  shouts 
were  intended  to  terrify  the  enemy,  to  occupy  the 
soldiers,  and  prevent  them  from  hearing  the  shouts  of 
their  opponents.  Froissart  says,  "That  at  the  battle 
of  Crec}',  fifteen  thousand  Genoese  archers  began  to 
yell  in  a  most  frightful  manner,  to  terrify  the  English." 
In  these  cries,  every  nation,  and  almost  every  leader, 


Jiad  their  peculiar  word  or  sentence,  which  also  served 
as  a  kind  of  watch-word  to  distinguish  friends  from 
foes ;  cries  of  arms  were  likewise  used  to  rally 
broken  squadrons,  especially  when  their  banner  was 
in  danger. 

The  ancient  English  cry  was  St.  George ;  this  was 
in  such  estimation,  that  a  military  writer,  Davis,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  inserts  the 
observance  of  it  among  the  military  laws,  to  the 
obedience  of  which  he  would  have  all  soldiers  sworn. 
"Item,"  says  he,  "that  all  soldiers  entering  into 
battle,  assault,  skirmish,  or  other  actions  of  arms, 
shall  have  for  their  common  cry  and  word,  *  St.  George ! 
St.  George!  forward,  or  upon  them,  St.  George  ;' 
whereby  the  soldier  is  much  comforted,  and  the 
enemy  dismayed  by  calling  to  mind  the  ancient 
valour  of  England,  which  with  that  name  had  been 
so  often  victorious  ;  therefore  he  that  shall  maliciously 
omit  it,  shall  be  punished  for  liis  obstinacie." 

Although  the  cry  of  St.  George  has  been  long 
disused,  war-cries  are  still  kept  up  among  the  English 
sailors,  who  constantly  accompany  their  first  broad- 
side with  three  huzzas,  stiled  by  them  three  cheers  ; 
and  some  modern  military  officers,  particularly  General 
Wolfe,  recommended,  on  charging  the  enemy  with 
fixed  bayonets,  to  give  a  loud  warlike  shout.  Sir 
James  Ware  says,  the  ancient  Irish  war-cry  was 
farrah  I  farrah!  In  after  ages,  each  clan  made  use  of 
a  diJlerent  war-cry,  most  of  them  terminating  in  the 
word  Aboe,  derived  from  an  obsolete  Irish  expression, 
signifying  cause  or  business. 

The  w  ar-cr^  of  the  Spaniards  was,  a'  mat  ;  that  of 
the  French,  Montjoye  St.  Dennis ;  but  at  preaent  the 
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latter,  in  assaults  of  the  covered  way,  or  any  other 
attack,  cry,  tue,  tue. 


FIGHTING  PRELATE. 
Peter  de  Dreux,  cousm  German  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  bemg  taken  in  arms 
by  Richard  the  First  of  England,  was  imprisoned 
and  fettered  by  him  for  personal  injuries  during  his 
own  captivity.  Pope  Celestine  III.  wrote  to  the 
king  a  gentle  remonstrating  letter  in  favour  of  the 
prelate,  which  the  king  answered  by  sending  the 
bishop's  helmet  and  armour  to  Rome,  with  these 
words  from  the  Holy  Bible  :  "  Know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  Genesis,  xxxvii.  32. 
This  answer,  so  just  and  so  appropriate,  put  a  stop 
to  the  Pope's  intercession,  and  he  replied,  "  That  the 
coat  the  king  had  sent,  did  not  belong  to  a  son  of  the 
church,  but  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  prisoner,  therefore, 
was  at  Richard's  mercy." 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The  wars  of  the  Italian  republics  during  the  middle 
ages,  were  very  inoffensive ;  and  to  us  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  slaughter  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  in  a  single  battle,  they 
seem  highly  ridiculous.  Thus,  at  the  action  of 
Zagonora  in  1423,  only  three  persons  lost  their  lives, 
and  those  by  suffocation  in  the  nmd.  At  that  of 
Molinella  in  1467,  not  one  was  killed ;  and  in  an 
action  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  troops  in 
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1486,  and  vvhic?i  lasted  all  day,  there  was  not  only 
no  person  killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  a  single 
roan  was  wounded  ;  and  in  France,  when  Henry  the 
First  fought  the  battle  of  Bienville  in  Normandy,  he 
had  but  three  persons  killed. 

This  innocence  of  blood  was  partly  o%ving  to  the  de- 
fensive armour  used  by  the  Italian  armies,  which  made 
war  be  conducted  at  very  little  personal  hazard  to  the 
soldier;  but  still  more  to  the  rapacity  of  the  companies 
of  adventure,  who  in  expectation  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  were  anxious  to 
save  their  lives.  Much  of  the  humanity  of  modern 
warfare  was  due  to  this  motive  ;  but  it  was  rendered 
more  practicable  by  the  nature  of  their  arras.  For 
once,  and  for  once  only,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
art  of  defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruction. 
In  a  charge  of  lancers  many  fell,  unhorsed  by  tlie 
shock,  and  might  be  suffocated  or  bruised  to  death 
by  the  pressure  of  their  own  armour ;  but  the  lancer's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breast-plate  ;  the  sword 
fell  harmless  upon  the  helmet;  the  conqueror  in  the 
first  impulse  of  passion  could  not  assail  any  vital 
part  of  a  prostrate  but  unexposed  enemy.  Still  less 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers  or  crossbowmen 
who  composed  a  large  part  of  the  infantry. 

The  bow  was  a  peculiarly  English  weapon,  and 
none  of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted  it  so 
generally  or  so  successfully.  The  crossbow,  which 
brought  the  strong  and  the  weak  to  a  level,  was  more 
in  favour  on  the  continent-  This  instrument  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  introduced  after  the 
first  crusade  in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros;  but  if  we 
may  trust  William  of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as 
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well  as  the  longbow,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Se- 
veral of  the  Popes  prohibited  it  as  a  treacherous 
weapon ;  and  the  restriction  was  so  far  regarded,  that 
in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  France.  By  degrees,  it  became 
more  general,  and  crossbowmen  were  considered  as 
a  very  necessary  part  of  a  well-organized  array. 
But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glanced  away 
from  plate  armour,  such  as  it  became  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  impervious  in  every  point,  except  when  the 
vizor  was  raised  from  the  face,  or  some  part  of  the 
body  accidentally  exposed. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  security  against 
wounds  for  which  this  armour  had  been  devised  ;  the 
enormous  weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled  the 
limbs.  It  rendered  the  heat  of  a  southern  climate 
insupportable ;  and  in  some  cases  it  increased  the 
danger  of  death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a  river  or  morass. 
It  was  impossible  to  compel  an  enemy  to  fight, 
because  the  least  entrenchment  or  natural  obstacle 
could  stop  such  unwieldy  assailants.  The  troops 
might  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at  night,  either  com- 
pelled to  sleep  under  arms,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
surprised  before  they  could  rivet  their  plates  of  steel. 
Neither  the  Italians,  however,  nor  the  Transalpines, 
would  surrender  a  mode  of  defence  which  they 
ought  to  have  deemed  inglorious ;  but  in  order  to 
obviate  some  of  its  military  inconveniences,  it  became 
usual  for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  leaving  their 
horses  at  some  distance,  to  combat  on  foot  with  the 
lance.  This  practice,  which  must  have  been  singu- 
larly embarrassing  with  the  plate  armour  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  introduced  before  it  became  so 
ponderous. 
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The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  its  use  in  war, 
rendered  wars  more  destructive  tlian  those  of  the 
Italians ;  but  certainly  less  so  than  when  the  pike,  the 
battle  axe,  and  the  bow,  were  the  only  weapons  in 
use,  and  men  were  unencumbered  with  the  defensive 
armour  of  the  Italians.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  cannon,  or  rather  mortars, 
were  invented,  and  the  applicability  of  gunpowder 
to  the  purposes  of  war  was  understood.  The  in- 
vention of  the  musket  soon  followed,  but  it  did 
little  execution;  and  uncombined  with  the  admirable 
invention  of  the  bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree 
resist  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

The  pike  had  a  great  tendency  to  subvert  the 
military  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  efficiency  of  disciplined  infantry.  Two 
free  nations  had  already  discomfited,  by  the  lielp  of 
such  infantry,  those  arrogant  knights  on  whom  the  fate 
of  battles  had  depended — the  Bohemians,  instructed 
in  the  art  of  war  by  their  great  master  Zisca ;  and  the 
Swiss,  who  after  winning  their  independence  inch  by 
inch  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately  established 
their  renown  by  a  splendid  victory  over  Charles  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  although  their  foot  and  infantry 
were  not  decidedly  established  until  the  Milanese 
wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  yet  the  last  years  of  the  middle  age  indi- 
cated the  commencement  of  that  military  revolution 
in  the  general  employment  of  pikeraenand  musketeers. 


c  2 
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MILITARY  PAY. 


Tbe  military  system  of  Edward  the  Third  was  an 
expensive  one;  the  army  with  which  he  invaded 
France,  serv^ed  for  pay,  and  was  raised  by  contract 
with  men  of  rank  and  influence,  who  received  wages 
for  every  soldier  according  to  his  station  and  the  arms 
he  bore.  The  wages  allowed  by  contract  in  1346, 
were  for  an  earl,  6s.  8d.  per  day  ;  for  barons  and  banner- 
ets, 4s. ;  for  knights,  2s. ;  for  squires.  Is. ;  for  archers 
and  hobelers  (light  cavalry),  6d. ;  for  archers  on  foot, 
3d. ;  for  Welshmen,  2d.  These  sums  multiplied  by 
about  24,  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  present 
value  of  money,  will  show  the  pay  to  be  extremely 
high.  The  cavalry,  of  course,  furnished  themselves 
with  horses  and  equipments,  as  well  as  arms,  which 
were  very  expensive. 

BATTLE  OF  BANNOCKBURN. 

On  the  eve  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
which  was  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Scots 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1312,  a  warm  action  occurred 
between  the  advanced  parties  of  the  two  armies,  and 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  As  the  van  of 
King  Edward's  army  approached  to  Stirling,  Henry 
de  Bohun  perceiving  a  body  of  Scotch  at  the  side  of 
a  wood,  advanced  against  them  with  his  Welsh  fol- 
lowers, but  was  drawn  into  an  ambush,  when  Bruce 
sallied  in  person  upon  them,  and  with  his  battle  axe 
cleft  the  skull  of  De  Bohun.  Bruce's  followers  hailed 
this  instance  of  the  prowess  of  their  sovereign  as  an 
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omen  of  vicior}^  At  day  break  tbey  gathered  round 
an  eminence,  on  which  Maurice,  Abbot  of  InclialFray, 
celebrated  mass,  and  harangued  his  hearers  on  the 
dutv  of  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  At 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  they  answered  with  a  loud 
shout,  and  the  Abbot,  barefoot,  and  with  a  crucifix  in 
his  hand,  marched  before  them  to  the  field  of  battle. 
As  soon  as  they  were  formed,  he  again  addressed 
them  ;  and  as  he  prayed,  they  all  fell  upon  their  knees. 
*'  They  kneel,"  exclaimed  some  of  the  English,  "  they 
beg  for  mercy."  "  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,"  said 
Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  "  they  beg  for  mercy,  but  it 
is  only  from  God." 

Wl.en  the  English  army  was  upon  the  point  of 
charging,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  post  of  honour 
between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford ;  and  the 
former,  impatient  of  control,  advanced  immediately 
to  the  charge  with  great  impetuosity  ;  but  his  career 
was  soon  stopped  by  hidden  pits  and  trenches,  into 
which  the  horses  fell  headlong,  and  were  staked  in  a 
miserable  manner.  This  unforeseen  disaster  produced 
the  utmost  confusion  ;  and  the  Scots  taking  advantage 
of  their  disorder,  fell  upon  the  English  with  such  fury, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  Scots,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fought  on  foot, 
armed  with  battle  axes  and  spears.  The  king  appeared 
in  their  front,  and  bore  the  same  weapons  as  his  subjects. 
The  battle  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  infantry  and 
archers  of  the  English  army  ;  and  so  fierce  was  the 
shock,  so  obstinate  the  resistance,  that  the  result  long 
remained  doubtful.  Bruce  was  compelled  to  call  his 
resen'c  into  the  line ;  and  as  a  last  resource,  to  order 
the  small  body  of  men  at  arms  to  attack  the  archers 
c  3 
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in  flank.  Tliis  movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  in- 
fantry. Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  personal 
bravery,  spurred  on  liis  chnrger  to  partake  in  the 
battle  ;  but  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke  wisely  interposed, 
and  led  him  to  a  distance. 

The  English  were  already  dispirited  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  wings,  and  loss  of  their  bravest 
officers  ;  when  the  boys  and  other  followers  of  the 
Scotch  camp,  Avho  viewed  the  battle  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  perceiving  the  success  of  their  array,  began 
to  shout  aloud,  and  run  towards  the  field  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  The  English  startled  at  their  acclama- 
tions, and  seeing  such  a  multitude  in  motion,  imagined 
they  were  succours  coming  to  reinforce  the  enemy, 
and  on  this  supposition  betook  themselves  to  flight 
with  the  greatest  precipitation.  Those  who  attended 
the  king,  hurried  him  off  the  field  ;  and  Giles 
d' Argentine,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  royal  person,  now  seeing  the  king  out  of 
danger,  bade  him  farewell,  and  moving  his  horse,  rode 
back  to  the  enemy.  He  cried  out,  "  An  Argentine  !" 
rushed  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  fight,  and  soon  met 
with  the  death  which  he  songht. 

MARKSMEN. 

The  talent  of  marksmen  appears  to  have  been  held 
in  considerable  estimation,  from  the  most  remote  ages 
of  antiquity,  and  to  have  rendered  its  possessors, 
although  rude  or  unwarlike,  formidable  enemies,  and 
superior  to  the  boldest  efforts  of  personal  prowess. 
Little  David,  the  Israelitish  shepherd  boy,  proved 
himself  an  overmatch  for  the  gigantic  champion  of 
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the  Philistine  host ;  his  dexterity,  as  a  slinger,  rescued 
his  country  from  impending  thraldom,  and  raised 
himself  to  the  regal  authority.  By  the  same  un- 
couth means  of  missile  vengeance,  many  people, 
of  a  mere  rural  character,  have  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  attacks  of  regular  armies, 
or  become  useful  auxiliaries  to  them.  Achilles,  the 
overthrower  of  armies,  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  un- 
erring aim  of  the  cowaid  Paris  ;  and  our  English 
hero,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  unsuspectingly  fell 
beneath  the  shaft  of  an  ol  iscure  archer. 

The  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army  under  Crassus, 
by  the  Parthians,  at  the  battle  of  Carrhai,  was  owing 
to  the  expertness  of  the  Parthians,  as  marksmen, 
aided  by  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  fought ;  and  never  did  the  Romans  sus- 
tain so  signal  a  defeat  as  this,  from  the  luxurious 
Asiatics,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  despise. 
The  battle  of  Carrhae  may  be  considered  as  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  war  ;  inasmuch  as  it  proved,  that  how- 
ever resistless  the  career  of  victory  must  be,  in  the 
hands  of  an  army  of  superior  force  and  conduct,  over 
its  adversaries  in  close  fight,  yet  that,  by  the  distant 
annoyance,  and  secret  and  partial  attacks  of  men 
accastomed  to  the  use  of  missile  weapons,  although 
less  warlike,  they  may  be  so  hemmed  in,  harrassed, 
and  reduced,  as  to  be  finally  overpowered.  Froissart 
relates,  that  the  Romans  distributed  slingers  in  their 
armies,  procuring  their  most  expert  marksmen  from 
the  Belearic  Islands  (Majorca  and  Minorca).  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  relates,  that  in  besieging  a  town,  these 
slingers  wounded  and  drove  the  garrison  from  the 
walls,  throwing  with  such  exactness,  as  rarely  to  miss 
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their  mark ;  this  dexterity  they  acquired  by  constant 
exercise,  being  trained  to  it  from  their  infancy  ;  their 
mothers  placed  their  daily  food  upon  the  top  of  a 
pole,  and  gave  them  no  more  than  they  beat  down 
•with  stones  from  their  slings.  In  later  times,  the 
peasants  of  Brittan}',  taking  part  with  the  English  in 
a  battle  fought  in  that  province,  between  some  English 
troops  and  the  army  of  Louis  d'  Espagne,  effected 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  by  assailing  them  unex- 
pectedly with  bullets  and  slings. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  M'Leroth,  of  the  95th,  or 
rifle  regiment,  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of  the 
skill  of  sharp-shooters,  and  the  inefficacy  of  ordinary 
musketeers. 

"In  an  action  of  some  importance,  a  mounted  officer 
of  the  enemy  was  on  the  point  of  being  made  pri- 
soner ;  one  only  way  presented  itself,  by  which  he 
had  a  chance  of  escaping ;  this  was  along  the  front 
of  our  line,  within  musket  range ;  he  embraced  this 
alternative  ;  and,  although  the  whole  brigade  fired  at 
him,  both  man  and  horse  escaped  with  impunity." 

Another  fact,  from  the  same  authority,  is  equally 
curious. 

"  In  order  to  cover  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  enemy's  aim,  at  the  siege  of  York  town, 
our  soldiers  had  each  three  bags  of  sand,  to  lay  on 
the  parapet ;  two  of  these  were  placed  with  their  ends 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  third 
crossed  over  the  interval,  leaving  a  small  loop-hole 
for  the  soldiers  to  fire  through  :  the  American  riflemen 
however  were  so  expert,  that  on  seeing  a  piece  pro- 
truded through  the  hole,  they  levelled  towards  it,  and 
penetrating  the  opening,  frequently  shot  t!ie  men 
through  the  head." 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FEAR. 

When  the  British  under  Lord  Nelson  Mere  bearing 
down  to  attack  the  combined  fleets  off  Trafalgar,  the 
first  Lieutenant  of  the  Revenge,  on  going  to  see  that 
all  hands  were  at  their  quarters,  observed  one  of  the 
men  devoutly  kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  gun ;  so 
very  unusual  an  attitude  in  an  English  sailor  exciting 
his  surprise  and  curiosity,  he  Avent  and  asked  the  man 
if  he  was  afraid  ?  "Afraid!"  answered  the  honest 
tar,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  utmost  dis- 
dain, "  No :  I  was  only  praying  that  the  enemy's 
shot  may  be  distributed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
prize  money,  the  greatest  part  among  the  officers." 

When  the  brave  Corporal  Caithness  was  asked 
after  the  battle  of  W^aterloo  if  he  was  not  afraid,  he 
replied,  "  Afraid  !  wljy  1  was  in  a'  the  battles  of  the 
Peninsula !"  and  having  it  explained  that  the  question 
merely  related  to  a  fear  of  losing  the  day,  he  said, 
"  Na,  na,  I  did  na  fear  that;  I  was  only  afraid  we 
shou'd  be  a'  killed  before  we  had  time  to  win  it." 


FLYING  BRIDGES. 

The  flying  bridges  constructed  of  boats,  and  used 
in  military  afl:airs,  are  often  attended  with  great  difli- 
culty  and  danger,  and  subject  to  the  most  fatal  acci- 
dents. An  unfortunate  instance  of  this  occuned  at 
the  evacuation  of  Nimegucn,  in  the  campaign  of 
1794  J  where,  while  the  Dutch  garrison  were  occupied 
in  crossing  the  river,  an  unlucky  shot  from  the  French 
batteries  carried  away  the  top  of  the  mast,  to  which 
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the  floating  bridge  was  moored,  and  caused  it  to  swing 
round  to  the  enemy's  side  of  the  Waal ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  four  hundred  of  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners.  Those  who  remained  in  the  town, 
to  a  much  greater  number,  bereft  of  the  means  of 
escape,  surrendered  to  the  besiegers. 


PIETY  RESPECTED. 

In  an  action  with  the  French  fleet  in  1694-5, 
Captain  Killigrew  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
vessel.  Content,  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the 
crew  were  at  prayers.  He  might  have  poured  in  his 
broadside  with  great  advantage ;  this,  however,  he 
refused  to  do,  saying,  "  It  is  beneath  the  courage  of 
the  English  nation  to  surprise  their  enemies  in  such  a 
posture.^'     Poor  Killigrew  fell  in  the  action. 

CLOSE  ACTION. 

In  the  memorable  victory  gained  by  Earl  Howe 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Channel,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1794,  Sir  Allan  Gardner  served  as  Rear  Ad- 
miral of  the  White,  and  contributed  by  his  intrepidity 
to  the  success  of  the  action.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  English  and  French  fleets  being  in  order 
of  battle,  when  the  British  admiral  threw  out  the 
signal  to  bear  up,  and  for  each  ship  to  engage  her 
opponent,  Rear  Admiral  Gardner  desired  his  crew 
not  to  fire  until  they  should  be  "  near  enough  to 
scorch  the  Frenchmen's  beards." 
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SELF  DEVOTION. 

When  the  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of  Bene- 
venturn  and  Capua,  in  the  year  874,  the  Lombards, 
after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
implored  the  clemency  and  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor. 
While  the  siege  was  carrying  on  against  Beneventum, 
a  fearless  citizen  dropped  from  the  walls,  passed  the 
entrenchments,  accomplished  his  commission  to  the 
emperor,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians  as 
he  was  returning  with  the  welcome  news.  They 
commanded  him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive 
his  countrymen,  with  the  assurance  that  wealth  and 
honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his  sincerity,  and 
that  his  falsehood  would  be  punished  with  immediate 
death.  He  affected  to  yield  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
conducted  within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on  the 
lampart,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Friends  and 
bretliren,  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain  the  city  ; 
your  sovereign  is  informed  of  your  distress,  and 
your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I  know  my  doom,  and 
commit  ray  wife  and  children  to  your  gratitude." 
The  rage  of  the  Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence,  and 
the  self-devoted  hero  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred 
spears. 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  M.  d'Assas,  a 
French  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  who  de- 
voted himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  war  in  Ger- 
many. His  behaviour  was  the  more  heroic,  as  mere 
silence  was  all  that  was  required  by  the  enemy  who 
made  him  prisoner. 
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AN  ANCIENT  BRITON. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  one  Griffith,  ; 
Welch  man,  had  the  misfortune  (or  rather  good  for 
tune)  to  be  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  which  no( 
only  plundered  him  of  all  his  fishing  tackle  and  cargo. 
but  carried  off  his  little  sloop,  and  removed  him  and 
his  crew,  consisting  only  of  another  man  and  boy,  on 
board  of  the  privateer.  In  the  night  time,  the  French 
■watch  being  under  no  apprehension  from  the  few  pri- 
soners, fell  asleep  upon  the  deck,  which  the  vigilant 
captain  observing,  made  the  best  of  his  time  ;  and 
arming  himself  with  an  hatchet,  and  his  man  and  boy 
with  handspikes,  first  fastened  down  the  hatches  on 
all  the  crew  below,  and  fell  to  work  with  the  watch, 
whom  they  killed,  before  they  were  well  awake,  and 
threw  overboard ;  Griffith,  by  this  means,  became 
master  of  the  privateer,  which,  with  the  crew,  the 
ancient  Briton  brought  into  an  English  port. 

His  majesty  was  so  charmed  with  the  boldness  of 
the  action  and  the  modesty  of  the  Briton,  who, 
instead  of  growing  elate  upon  it,  lamented  only  the 
loss  of  the  Uttle  sloop,  that  he  caused  an  enquiry  to 
be  made  into  his  character ;  and  finding  he  had  been 
a  tar  from  his  cradle,  and  always  a  bold  and  resolute 
man,  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  and  a  twenty  gun 
ship  of  war  to  be  given  him.  He  behaved  so  well  in 
that  station,  that  we  find  him  pretty  early  in  the  next 
reign,  captain  of  a  thirty  gun  ship,  in  one  of  the 
neutral  ports  in  Italy,  in  which  was  likewise  a  seventy 
gun  French  man  of  war.  The  two  captains  fell  acci- 
dentally into  company  together,  when  the  Frenchman 
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indulged  in  some  vain  boasting  as  to  his  raaster^s  naval 
force ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  own  that  in  a  general 
engagement  the  English  were  rather  more  than  a 
match  for  them,  yet  he  contended,  that  the  French, 
singly,  ship  for  ship,  equal  burden,  always  prevailed 
by  their  superior  number  of  men.  The  bold  Briton 
denied  the  latter  part  of  the  position ;  and  fired  with 
indignation,  told  him  if  he  had  had  the  fortune  to 
have  met  him  at  sea,  he  would  have  proved  it  by 
staking  his  little  ship  in  opposition  to  his  large  one. 
The  Frenchman,  who  looked  on  his  adversary  as  a 
kind  of  British  Gascon,  who  had  more  courage  than 
wit,  tempted  him  yet  further ;  and  at  last  said  he 
would  give  him  the  opportunity  he  wished  for,  by  fol- 
lowing him  to  sea  on  the  expiration  of  the  neutral 
hours.  Griffith  took  him  at  his  word,  and  sailed  away, 
leaving  the  French  captain  exulting  in  his  Jinesse,  and 
joking  through  the  town  on  the  rashness  of  the  fiery 
Welchraan,  with  whom  he  promised  to  return  in  tow 
the  next  day.  The  two  ships  met  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed ;  Griffiths  welcomed  the  Frenchman  by  a 
broadside,  and  after  that  by  another,  before  the 
enemy  was  ready  to  return  the  fire.  The  event 
of  this  naval  duel,  as  we  may  call  it,  after  a  long  and 
hot  dispute,  was,  that  the  Frenchman  being  obliged 
to  strike,  was  carried  back  again  in  triumph  to  Leg- 
horn, to  the  great  amazement,  as  well  as  diversion,  of 
the  whole  town. 

The  brave  Briton  signified  his  success  to  the  Admi- 
ralty in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  more  laconic 
than  elegant,  and  addressed  To  their  Honours  and 
Glories  of  the  Admiralty.  As  our  valiant  captain  could 
fight  his  ship  much  better  than  he  could  write  a  letter, 
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it  gave  as  much  pleasure  to  the  Board,  as  the  relation 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  event  of  the  hardy  action  by 
the  hand  of  the  British  consul  at  that  place,  did  asto- 
nishment and  wonder.  The  royal  acknowledgment 
was  sent  him  for  his  service,  and  he  was  ordered  home 
with  his  prize.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  presented 
with  the  queen's  pardon  in  form  ;  which  he  was 
going  to  throw  at  the  messenger's  head,  had  not  his 
officers,  and  some  gentlemen  who  were  come  to  pay 
him  a  visit  on  his  landing,  interposed.  All  their  en- 
deavours, however,  could  not  make  him  understand, 
that  in  wantonly  risking  the  queen's  ship,  he  had  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  high  treason  ;  swearing,  "  That 
he  saw  no  treason  in  taking  an  enemy  more  than 
double  his  force."  And  though  he  was  pacified 
when  he  found  he  was  to  command  his  own  prize,  yet 
he  would  not  accept  it,  unless  he  had  his  brave  boys 
to  a  man  along  witli  him.  Her  majesty  was  pleased 
not  only  to  grant  him  this  favour,  but  to  leave  to  him 
also  the  nomination  of  his  officers. 


THE  BRITISH  LION. 

Admiral  O'Brien  Drury,  in  his  memorable  ex- 
pedition against  Macao,  found  the  river  near  Canton 
locked  up  by  armed  junks,  having  thousands  of 
Chinese  on  board.  "  Apprehending,"  says  he  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  "  that  they  might  fire  their  little 
petards,  I  advanced  in  my  barge  to  explain  to  their 
admiral  my  peaceable  intentions.  When  within  about  a 
hundred  yards,  they  fired  a  shot  which  passed  over  the 
barge  ;  I  still  advanced ;  two  or  three  more  shots  passed 
over  us ;  I  came  within  forty  yards,  but  endeavouring 
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to  make  myself  heard,  through  my  Chinese  interpreter, 
all  their  junks  opened  their  fire  on  my  boat  with  stones, 
and  God  knows  what,  until  one  of  the  mariners  was 
struck.  The  seamen  in  the  other  boats  seeing  me 
fired  at  so  furiously,  were  no  longer  under  control, 
but  pulled  close  up,  when  I  saw  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  positive  orders  to  keep  back,  well  knowing  that 
the  total  annihilatioia  of  their  poor  junks,  and  of  the 
city  of  Canton,  must  have  been  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, had  I  permitted  a  single  musket  to  be  fired, 
which  was  impatiently  looked  for  by  every  one.  I 
told  the  chief  of  the  supercargoes,"  continues  the 
brave  admiral,  "  tliat  T  never  would  consent  to  the 
slaughter  of  these  defenceless  multitudes ;  but  that 
if  their  commerce  required  to  be  supported  by  hos- 
tilities, and  that  if  a  single  seaman  of  mine  was  killed, 
I  would  level  Canton  to  the  ground." 


MILITARY  INDIFFERENCE. 

"  At  the  siege  of  Lerida,"  says  Count  de  Bussy ,  "  a 
company  of  us,  all  intimate  friends,  fell  one  day  after 
dinner,  drinking  and  singing.  In  the  height  of  our 
jollity,  the  Chevalier  de  Valiere  was  called  upon  by 
the  Marquess  de  la  Trousse  (who  was  to  relieve  him) 
for  instructions  concerning  what  works  were  to  be 
carried  on  ;  but  the  marquess  seeing  him  engaged, 
was  for  putting  it  off.  "  No,  (said  the  chevalier)  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  attend  you  along  the 
trenches  for  your  better  information.  So,  gentlemen, 
your  servant  for  half  an  hour." 

Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Cheva- 
lier's servant  came  crying  out,  "  that  his  master  was 
D    2 
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killed  ;"  and  so  it  actually  was,  for  the  marquess, 
who  affected  always  to  expose  himself  needlessly, 
walking  along  the  dyke  of  the  trenches,  instead  of 
keeping  within  the  gut,  the  chevalier,  scorning  to 
shew  more  caution,  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a 
musket  ball.  After  looking  at  each  other  in  silence 
for  a  moment  (continues  the  Count),  the  songs  and 
glasses  went  round  as  briskly  as  if  Jiolhing  at  all  had 
happened.  So  true  it  is,  that  war  usually  hardens 
the  heart  of  man,  even  to  the  extinction  of  human 
sensibility," 


REVERSE  OE  FORTUNE. 
When  Amer,  who  had  conquered  Persia  and  Tar- 
tary,  was  defeated  by  Ismail,  and  taken  prisoner,  he 
sat  on  the  ground,  and  a  soldier  prepared  a  coarse 
meal  to  appease  his  hunger.  As  this  was  boiling  in 
one  of  the  pots  used  for  the  food  of  the  horses,  a 
dog  put  his  head  into  it ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  being  too  small,  he  could  not  draw  it  out  again, 
and  ran  away  with  both  the  pot  and  the  meat.  The 
captive  monarch  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  ;  and  on 
one  of  iiis  guards  demanding  what  cause  upon  earth 
could  induce  a  person  in  his  situation  to  laugh,  he 
replied,  "  It  was  but  this  morning  the  steward  of  my 
household  complained,  that  three  hundred  camels 
were  not  enough  to  carry  my  kitchen  furniture  ;  how 
easily  is  it  now  borne  by  that  dog,  who  hatli  carried 
away  both  ray  cooking  instruments  and  dinner." 
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CASTLE  OF  ARQUES. 

The  Castle  of  Arques,  in  Normandy,  which  was 
a  place  of  importance  at  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  has  been  much  distinguished  by  its  nume- 
rous sieges.  In  1584,  it  was  captured  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  disguised  like  sailors,  who,  being  suffered  to 
approach  without  distrust,  put  the  sentinels  to  the 
sword,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  fortress. 
In  1589,  it  obtained  its  last  and  most  honourable 
distinction,  as  the  chief  strong  hold  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  as  having,  by  the  cannon  from  its  ramparts, 
materially  contributed  to  the  glorious  defeat  of  the 
army  of  the  league,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de 
Mayenne,  when  thirty  thousand  were  compelled  to 
retire  before  one-tenth  of  the  number.  When  Henry's 
prisoner,  the  Count  de  Belin,  previous  to  this  bat- 
tle, asked,  how  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  he  could 
expect  to  resist  so  powerful  an  army  ?  the  king  mag- 
nanimously replied,  "Ajoutez  aux  troupes  que  vous 
voyez,  mon  bon  droit,  et  vous  ne  douterez  plus  de 
quel  cote  sera  la  victoire."  "  Add  to  the  troops  which 
you  see,  my  right,  and  you  will  no  longer  doubt  on 
which  side  victory  will  declare."  Bonaparte,  on  visit- 
ing this  field  of  battle,  and  ascertaining  the  position 
of  the  two  armies,  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the 
king  ought  to  have  lost,  for  his  tactics  were  alto- 
gether faulty. 
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ALBIGEXSIAN  WAR. 
The  Albigensian  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  commenced  with  the  storming  of 
Bezieres,  and  a  massacre  in  which  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  or  according  to  some  accounts  sixty  thousand, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Not  a  living  soul  escaped, 
as  witnesses  assure  us.  It  was  here  that  a  Cistertian 
monk,  who  led  on  the  Crusaders,  being  asked  how 
the  catholics  were  to  be  distinguished  from  here- 
tics, answered,  "  Kill  them  all !     God  will  know  his 


MOORISH  GENERAL. 
In  an  engagement  between  the  Spaniards  and  Moors 
in  845,  Almanzor,  the  Moorish  general,  seeing  his 
troops  beginning  to  fly,  sat  down  in  a  field  with  his 
hands  across,  proclaiming,  "  he  would  there  wait  for 
death,  since  he  was  forsaken  by  his  army."  The 
soldiers,  ashamed  to  desert  their  general,  rallied,  drove 
back  the  Spaniards  in  every  direction,  and  ultimately 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

HEROIC  GRATITUDE. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  once  bombarded 
Algiers,  ordered  the  Marquess  de  Quesne  to  bombard 
it  a  second  time,  in  order  to  punish  their  infidelity 
and  insolence.  The  despair  in  which  the  Corsairs 
found  themselves  of  not  being  able  to  beat  the  fleet 
oflp  their  coasts,  which  did   them  so  much   mischeif. 
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caused  them  to  bring  all  the  French  slaves,  and  fast- 
ening them  to  the  mouths  of  their  cannon,  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  of  their  bodies  were  blown  even  among 
the  French  fleet. 

An  Algerine  captain,  who  had  been  taken  on  a 
cruize,  and  very  well  treated  by  the  French  all  the 
time  he  had  been  their  prisoner,  one  day  perceived, 
among  those  unfortunate  Frenchmen  who  were  doomed 
to  the  cruel  fate  just  mentioned,  an  officer  named 
Choiseifl,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  most  sin- 
gular kindnesses.  The  Algerine  immediately  begged, 
entreated,  and  solicited  in  the  most  pressing  manner, 
to  save  the  life  of  that  generous  Frenchman  ;  but  all 
was  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  when  they  were  going  to 
fire  the  cannon  to  which  Choiseul  was  fixed,  the  cap- 
tain threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his  friend,  and 
closely"  embracing  him  in  his  arms,  said  to  the  can- 
nonier,  "  Fire  !  since  I  cannot  serve  my  benefactor, 
I  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  to  die  with  him." 
The  Dey,  in  whose  presence  this  scene  passed,  was 
so  afVected  with  it,  barbarous  and  savage  as  he  was 
by  nature,  that  he  now  readily  granted  that  from 
dictates  of  humanity,  which  he  had  just  before  re- 
fused with  so  much  savage  ferocity. 

THE  RECEIPT  OF  HEADS. 

In  H  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween the  Maraluks  and  Mohamn)ed  Aly  Pashaw,  the 
former  were  victorious ;  and  Shaheen  Bey  ordered 
his  troops  to  give  no  quarter.  He  also  announced  a 
reward  of  one  thousand  paras,  (about  ^1.  sterling) 
to  any  man  who   should   bring  liim   the  head  of  an 
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Albanian  or  a  Turk  :  all  the  prisoners  were  in  conse- 
quence beheaded,  and  the  heads  brought  for  their 
reward  to  M.  Salarae,  who  was  then  Secretary  to 
Shaheen  Bey,  and  who  thus  complains  of  his  situa- 
tion. "  My  forced  employment  on  this  unpleasant 
occasion,"  he  says,  "  altogether  was  almost  my  death ; 
besides  the  daily  hunger  and  discomfort  to  which  I 
was  exposed  ;  all  the  men  who  succeeded  in  getting 
one  or  more  heads  of  the  enemy,  were  sent  to  me, 
being  cashier,  with  orders  from  Shaheen  Bey  for 
payment  of  the  reward;  and  willing  to  pay  me  great 
compliments  on  their  reaching  the  entrance  of  my 
tent,  they  used  to  roll  the  heads  to  the  bottom  of  it 
all  about  me,  saying,  "  May  you  see  your  enemies  in 
this  state."  IN'otwithstanding,  I  requested  them  very 
earnestly  not  to  pay  me  this  distinguished  compli- 
ment, and  that  I  would  pay  them  with  great  plea- 
sure without  it ;  yet  they  would  not  cease  doing 
it,  until  I  went  and  begged  Shaheen  Bey,  who 
laughed  at  me,  and  said,  that  "  I  was  not  a  good 
soldier." 

On  the  next  morning,  when  the  attack,  or  rather 
massacre,  was  over,  Shaheen  Eey  returned  triumphant 
to  the  camp,  with  a  procession  of  many  heads  before 
him,  raised  upon  the  points  of  the  lances  ;  they  were 
afterwards  stuck  all  round  the  camp,  as  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  victor}'^. 


DEVICE  FOR  CASES  OF  INVASION. 

When  the  French  made  a  descent  at  Fishguard,  in 
Wales,  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Lord  Cawdor, 
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who  could  muster  only  a  handful  of  volunteers  to 
oppose  the  invaders,  adopted  an  expedient  which  is 
said  to  have  been  practised  as  early  as  at  the  battle 
of  the  Standard  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  that  of  col- 
lecting all  the  women,  who,  in  AVales,  as  well  as  in 
Yorkshire,  generally  wear  long  red  cloaks.  Thus  at- 
tired, he  ordered  them  to  defile  among  the  hills  in 
full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  to  present  themselves  at 
different  points,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  increasing 
numbers.  This  ruse  de  guerre  had  the  desired  effect  j 
and  these  modern  Amazons,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
costume,  and  their  marchings  and  counter-marchings, 
were  taken  for  regular  infantry  in  warlike  array  ;  the 
enemy  was  thus  kept  in  check  until  the  country  was 
raised,  and  a  sufficient  force  collected,  to  compel  the 
invaders  to  betake  themselves  with  precipitation  to 
their  ships. 


PRINCE  OF  COMMERCI. 

In  a  skirmish  which  preceded  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Hersan,  gained  by  the  Imperialists  over  the  Turks 
in  1687,  the  cornet  of  the  first  company  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Commerci,  suffered  his  standard  to  be  taken. 
The  Prince  de  Commerci  instantly  demanded  per- 
mission of  the  Duke  de  Lorraine,  to  go  and  raise 
another  against  the  infidels.  After  much  solicitation, 
he  obtained  his  wishes,  and  instantly  darted  forward 
with  great  ardour  towaids  a  Turk,  who  bore  a  banner 
at  the  end  of  his  zagaye  or  lance.  He  fired  his  pis- 
tol at  him,  but  without  effect ;  then  throwing  it  down 
in  order  to  use  his  sword,  the  Mussulman  profited  by 
this  moment,  to  thrust  the  lance   into  his  side,     The 
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prince  coolly  seized  hold  of  it  with  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  gave  his  adversary  such  a  blow 
with  his  sword  on  the  head,  as  to  cleave  it  in  two. 
He  then  tore  the  lance  from  his  body,  and  carried  the 
fruit  of  his  victory,  stained  with  his  own  blood,  to  his 
general ;  and  after  having  the  cornet  called  before 
him,  he  thus  calmly  addressed  him  :  "  Here,  sir,  is 
a  standard  which  I  confide  to  you.  It  has  cost  me 
rather  dear,  and  it  will  give  me  pleasure  if  you  pre- 
serve it  better  than  the  one  you  so  recently  lost.'* 
This  handsome  reprimand  is  almost  as  much  to  be  ad- 
mired as  the  action  itself.  The  emperor,  with  the 
view  of  recompensing  the  young  prince  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  him,  had  the  standard  placed  in  the  prin- 
cipal temple  of  his  capital  with  extraordinary  cere- 
monies ;  and  the  empress  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Comraerci,  a  standard  of  her  own  making,  to  replace 
that  which  the  first  company  in  his  regiment  had 
lost. 


ENGLISH  VENGEANCE. 

In  1665,  the  gallant  Admiral  Blake  was  sent  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  various  injuries  done  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  English  subjects  during  the  civil 
Avars.  He  first  reduced  Algiers  to  submission;  and  then 
entering  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  demanded  reparation  for 
the  robberies  committed  upon  the  English  by  the 
pirates  of  that  place,  and  insisted  that  the  captives 
of  his  nation  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  gover- 
nor having  planted  batteries  along  the  shore,  and 
drawn  up  his  ships  under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a 
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haughty  and  insulent  answer ;  "  There  are  our  Castles 
of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,"  said  he,  "  on  which 
you  may  do  yoar  worst ;"  adding  other  menaces 
and  insults,  and  maintaining  in  terms  of  ridicule,  the 
inequality  of  a  fight  between  ships  and  castles. 
Blake  iiad  also  demanded  leave  to  take  in  water,  which 
the  barbarians  refused.  Tried  with  this  inhuman 
treatment,  he  curled  his  whiskers,  as  was  his  custom 
when  he  was  angry,  and  entering  Porto  Ferino  with 
his  great  ships,  discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the 
batteries  and  castles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were 
dismounted,  and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was 
at  first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty  cannon.  He  then 
ordered  his  ofliicers  to  send  out  their  long  boats  well 
manned,  to  seize  nine  of  the  piratical  ships  lying  in 
the  roadstead,  while  he  continued  himself  firing  upon 
the  castle.  The  order  was  so  bravely  executed,  that 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-five  men  killed,  and 
forty^-eight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired  in  the 
sight  of  Tunis.  Sailing  thence  to  Tripoli,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  that  nation ;  then  returning  to 
Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  submission.  Such  in- 
deed was  his  reputation,  that  he  met  with  no  further 
opposition,  but  went  about  collecting  a  kind  of  tri- 
bute from  the  Princes  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
whom  it  was  his  business  to  demand  reparation  for 
all  the  injuries  offered  to  the  English  during  these 
civil  wars.  He  sent  home,  it  is  said,  sixteen  ships, 
laden  witii  the  effects  which  he  had  received  from 
several  states.  It  was  after  reading  one  of  Blake's 
dispatches  announcing  these  successes,  that  Cromwell 
made  use  of  his  memorable  expressions,  that  "  he 
hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great 
as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been." 
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SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  178 J,  the  Spaniards 
made  the  most  tremendous  preparations  to  force  the 
obstinate  georison  to  surrender.  Their  batteries  were 
mounted  with  two  hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest  metal, 
and  with  eighty  mortar  pieces  of  the  largest  size. 
For  three  weeks  this  prodigious  artillery  continued  to 
pour  forth  an  almost  incessant  shower  of  shot  and 
shells,  so  much  so,  that  in  that  time  they  had  consumed 
100,0001b  of  gunpowder,  and  had  thrown  into  the 
town  four  or  five  thousand  shot  or  shells  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

By  such  an  immense  bombardment,  the  town  was 
almost  totally  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  effects  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  were  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  loss  of  human  lives  was  much  less 
than  could  be  expected  ;  and  many  instances  are  re- 
lated of  very  extraordinary  escapes  from  the  de- 
structive power  of  these  engines,  which  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  A  corporal  had  the  muzzle  of 
his  fire-lock  closed,  and  the  barrel  twisted  like  a 
French-horn,  by  a  shell,  without  any  injury  to  his 
person.  A  shell  happened  to  fall  into  a  tent  where 
two  soldiers  were  asleep,  without  waking  them  by  its 
fall ;  a  serjeant  in  an  adjacent  tent  heard  it,  and  ran 
nearly  forty  yards  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  he  re- 
collected the  situation  of  his  comrades.  Thinking 
the  shell  had  fallen  blind,  he  returned,  and  awakened 
them ;  both  immediately  rose,  but  continued  by 
the  place  debating  on  the  narrow  escape  they  had  had, 
when  the  shell  exploded,  and  forced  them  with  great 
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violence  against  a  garden  wall.  On  the  new  year's  day, 
1782,  an  officer  of  artillery  observed  a  shell  falling 
towards  the  place  where  he  stood,  and  got  behind  a 
traverse  for  protection.  This  he  had  scarcely  done, 
when  the  shell  fell  into  the  traverse,  and  instantly 
entangled  him  in  the  rubbish.  One  of  the  guard, 
named  Martin,  observing  his  distress,  generously  risked 
his  own  life  in  defence  of  his  officer,  and  ran  to  ex- 
tricate him  ;  finding  his  own  efforts  ineffectual,  he 
called  for  assistance,  when  another  of  'he  guard 
joining  him,  they  relieved  the  officer  from°hi&  situation, 
and  almost  the  same  instant  the  shell  burst,  and  the 
traverse  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Martin  was 
afterwards  promoted  and  rewarded  by  the  governor, 
who  told  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  equally 
have  noticed  him  for  attending  to  a  comrade.  A 
shell  happening  to  fall  into  the  room  where  Ensign 
Mackenzie,  of  the  73rd  regiment,  was  sitting,  carried 
away  part  of  his  chair,  and  fell  into  the  room  below, 
when  it  burst,  lifting  him  and  the  chair  in  the  air 
from  the  floor  without  farther  injury. 

Two  bojs  belonging  to  the  Artificers'  Company 
were  endowed  with  such  wonderful  strength  of  vision, 
that  they  could  see  the  shot  of  the  enemy  in  the  air 
almost  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the 
gun  ;  and  were  therefore  constantly  placed  upon 
some  part  of  the  works,  to  give  notice  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  approaching  danger.  During  the  time  of  the 
hottest  fire,  however,  the  men  were  so  habituated  to 
the  fall  of  shells  and  shot  around  them,  that  they 
contracted  an  insensibility  of  danger,  and  almost 
required  to  be  cautioned  by  their  officers  to  avoid  the 
explosion   of   a   shell,   when   lying  with  the   fusse 
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burning  at  their  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  inat- 
tention, they  frequently  neglected  the  advice  of  the 
boys,  and  their  neglect  was  productive  of  fatal  effects. 
An  instance  of  this  happened  in  the  Princess  Amelia's 
battery,  where  a  shot  thus  disregarded  came  through 
one  of  the  capped  embrasures,  carried  off  one  of  the 
legs  from  each  of  three  soldiers,  and  wounded  a 
fourth  in  both.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the  persons 
themselves  have  observed  the  shot  or  shells  coming 
towards  tliem,  they  have  been  fascinated  by  its  ap- 
pearance, and  unable  to  move  from  the  spot,  as  small 
birds  are  said  to  be  from  the  rattle-snake.  "  This 
sudden  arrest  of  the  faculties,"  says  Captain  Drink- 
water,  the  able  historian  of  this  memorable  siege,  "was 
nothing  uncommon ;  several  instances  occurred  to 
my  own  observation,  where  men  totally  free,  have  had 
their  senses  so  engaged  by  a  shell  in  its  descent,  that 
though  sensible  of  their  danger,  even  so  far  as  to  cry 
for  assistance,  they  have  been  immoveably  fixed  to 
the  place.  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  these  men 
have  so  instantaneously  recovered  themselves  on  its  fall 
to  the  ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  of  safety  before 
the  shell  burst."  In  this  manner  Lieutenant  Lome, 
of  the  12th  regiment,  was  fascinated  by  a  shot  which 
he  saw  coming,  but  had  not  power  to  remove  from 
the  place  before  it  fell  upon  him,  and  took  off 
his  leg. 

When  these  shells  burst,  they  produced  instant 
and  certain  destruction,  mangling  in  the  most  dread- 
ful manner,  of  which  there  were  several  instances. 
A  Matross  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh  by 
some  accident ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  spirit,  he 
could  scarcely  bear  the  confinement  necessary  for  his 
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recovery.  He  went  abroad  too  soon,  and  unfortu- 
nately broke  the  bone  a  second  time.  Being  now 
confined  to  bed,  a  shell  happened  to  fall  into  the 
room  where  he  was,  and  rebounding,  lodged  itself 
directly  upon  him.  The  convalescent  and  sick  in- 
stantly summoned  all  their  strength,  and  crawled  out 
of  the  room,  while  the  poor  Matross  lay  below  the  shell, 
kept  down  by  its  weight,  and  utterly  unable  to  stir. 
In  a  few  seconds  it  burst,  took  off  both  his  legs,  and 
scorched  them  in  a  dreadful  manner.  He  survived  the 
explosion,  was  sensible  to  the  last  moment,  and  died 
regretting  that  he  had  not  been  killed  on  the  batteries. 

A  soldier  of  the  73rd  regiment  was  knocked  down 
by  the  wind  of  a  shell,  which  instantly  bursting, 
killed  his  companion,  and  mangled  himself  in  a 
shocking  manner.  His  skull  was  dreadfully  fractured ; 
his  left  arm  broken  in  two  places ;  one  of  his  legs 
shattered  ;  the  skin  and  muscles  torn  off  from  part 
of  his  right  hand  ;  and  his  whole  body  most  severely 
scorched  and  marked  with  gunpowder.  He  pre- 
sented so  horrid  an  object  to  the  surgeons,  that  they 
had  not  the  least  hope  of  saving  his  life.  He  was 
that  evening  trepanned ;  a  few  days  afterwards  his  leg 
was  amputated,  and  other  wounds  and  fractures  were 
dressed.  In  eleven  weeks,  this  man's  cure  was  com- 
pletely effected. 

A  shell  from  the  lines  fell  into  a  house  where  the 
town  major,  Captain  Burke,  with  Majors  Mercier 
and  Vignoles,  were  sitting.  It  took  off  Major  Burke's 
thigh  ;  afterwards  fell  through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  : 
where  it  burst,  and  forced  the  flooring,  with  the  un- 
fortunate major,  up  to  the  ceiling.  When  assistance 
came,  they  found  him  almost  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
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the  room,  and  he  died  soon  after;  Majors  Mercier 
and  Vignoles  had  time  to  escape  before  the  shell  burst ; 
nevertheless,  thej  ^ve^e  slightly  wounded  by  the 
splinter,  as  were  a  serjeant  and  his  daughter,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  cellar  when  the  shell  entered. 

During  this  siege,  provisions  became  very  dear  j 
partly  through  the  avarice  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  boarded  up  and  concealed  a  quantity  of 
articles  in  order  to  procure  an  advanced  price.  This 
so  enraged  some  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  broke  into 
several  of  the  houses,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  dis- 
sipation, waste,  and  extravagance,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  roast  a  pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  prices  of  provisions  during 
this  siege. 


£ 

s.      d. 

A  round  of  beef  per  lb.  at  auction 

0 

3  n 

A  bullock's  heart 

0 

9     4 

Onions  per  lb 

0 

2     4 

Potatoes  ditto     .... 

0 

2     4i 

Veal  ditto 

0 

3  11^ 

Mutton  ditto        .... 

0 

3  11 

Bullock's  liver  ditto      . 

0 

1     2i 

Bullock's  head,  without  a  tongue  . 

1 

1     li 

Bullock's  tongue 

0 

7     6| 

Fresh  tripe  per  lb.        . 

0 

3     1 

Ditto  pork  ditto  .... 

0 

3  11 

Ham  ditto 

0 

3  llf 

A  hog's  pluck      .... 

0 

14     Oi 

A  calf  s  head  and  feet . 

1 

12     6| 

A  calf  s  pluck     .... 

0 

14     0^ 

A  goat's  head     .... 

0 

7     6 

Goat  per  lb.         .          .          .          . 

0 

3  Hi 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

A  turkey    .... 

.     2 

6 

m 

A  goose     .... 

.     1 

8 

6i 

A  pair  of  ducks  . 

.     1 

1 

11 

A  pair  of  fowls  . 

.     1 

1 

If 

A  pair  of  chickens 

.     0 

14 

n 

A  pair  of  pigeons 

.     0 

9 

41 

Loaf  sugar  per  lb.  by  auction 

.     0 

16 

6^ 

Tea  ditto   .         .      '   . 

.    1 

8 

6i 

Butter  and  cheese  ditto 

.     0 

4 

8 

An  egg      .... 

.     0 

0 

n 

Bread  per  lb.      . 

.     0 

1 

6\ 

A  pint  of  milk    . 

.      0 

1 

4 

A  bottle  of  rum 

.     0 

3 

in 

A  bottle  of  Malaga  wine 

.      0 

4 

8 

FIGHTING  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

The  Honourable  Captain  William  Paget,  when 
commander  of  the  Roraney,  a  fifty  gun  ship,  had  a 
memorable  action  with  a  French  frigate,  La  Syhille, 
in  the  harbour  of  Myconi.  The  French  officer  was 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  one  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  habits  of  friendship.  Captain  Paget  sent  a  boat 
to  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  they  had  met  under  such 
circumstances,  but  that  he  must  desire  him  to  sur- 
render. He  received  for  answer,  that  the  captain  of 
T.a  Syhille  well  knew  Captain  Paget's  force  (the 
Romney  being  short  of  her  compliment  by  seventj- 
five  men),  and  that  he  would  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  Frenchman  fired  first,  aided  by 
four  armed  vessels,  which  were  stationed  so  as  to  rake 
the  Romney.  Captain  Paget  having  observed  that 
E  3 
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from  the  situation  of  his  ship,  some  mischief  would 
ensue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Myconi,  patiently  sus- 
tained this  powerful  attack  without  returning  a  single 
shot,  until,  by  gettmg  a  spring  upon  his  cable,  he  had 
brought  the  Romney  into  a  situation  where  the  cannon 
might  play  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  town  ;  he 
then  gave  his  broadside  with  three  cheers  from  his 
crew.  The  Frenchman  returned  the  salute,  and  a 
warm  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  Roraney  was  ulti- 
mately victorious.  The  history  of  this  action  is  often 
repeated  in  the  Archipelago,  though  it  is  not  much 
known  in  England. 


CONVEYING  A  MESSAGE. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
Petchcnegians,  from  whom  the  Cossacks  of  the 
present  day  are  said  to  be  descended,  ravaged  Russia, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Kiof.  The  city  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  could  neither 
receive  provisions,  nor  give  advice  of  the  danger  which 
menaced  them,  to  General  Prititch,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  succour  the  place,  but  dreading  the 
superiority  of  the  besiegers,  had  halted  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  Kiof, 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  of  famine,  had 
taken  the  resolution  to  suiTender ;  when  a  young  man 
presented  himself,  and  offered  to  convey  a  message  to 
General  Prititch  of  the  necessity  of  speedy  succour. 
He  quitted  the  city  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  and  mixing  among  them, 
enquired  if  any  one  had  seen  his  horse.  As  he 
spoke  their  language  very  fluently,  they  took  him  for 
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one  of  their  own  tribe.  Assisted  by  this  deceit,  he 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  when  stripping  off  his 
clothes,  he  threw  himself  into  it  to  swim  across.  The 
Petchenegians  then  discovered  their  error,  and  dis- 
charged a  cloud  of  arrows  after  him,  none  of  which 
reached  him. 

Prititch  learning  the  pressing  necessity  of  hazarding 
every  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  embarked  his 
soldiers  at  day  break.  Tlie  enemy,  ignorant  of  what 
was  passing,  and  unacquainted  with  the  force  and 
designs  of  Prititch,  thought  that  tlie  prince  himself 
had  arrived  with  all  his  troops ;  they  therefore  re- 
tired in  haste,  and  the  city  was  delivered. 


GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

It  was  once  found  an  impracticable  task,  to  make 
George  the  Second  acquiesce  in  a  judgment  passed 
by  a  court  martial  on  the  conduct  of  two  officers 
high  in  the  army.  His  majesty  was,  on  all  occasions, 
impatient  of  arguments  which  tended  to  disprove  the 
correctness  of  his  opinions ;  but  in  the  present  case, 
ministers  had  also  to  war  against  the  influence  of  his 
natural  bravery,  which  was  a  bright  quality  in  his 
character.  One  of  the  officers  had  made  himself 
amenable  to  military  law,  by  fighting  in  opposition 
to  the  orders  of  his  commander  in  chief,  instead  of 
retreating  ;  by  which  act  of  disobedience,  the  gene- 
ral's well  laid  plans  were  frustrated.  On  these  cir- 
cumstances being  detailed  to  the  king,  his  majesty 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  the  one  fight,  the  other  run 
away."  "  Your  majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to 
understand,  that  General did  nut  run  away  ; 
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it  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes, 
that  he  should  cause  the  army  to  retreat  at  that 
critical  moment ;  this  he  would  have  conducted  with 
his  wonted  skill,  but  for  the  breach  of  duty  in  the 
officer  under  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial."  "  I 
understand,"  impatiently  returned  the  king  ;  "  one 
fight,  he  was  right ;  the  other  run  away,  he  was 
wrong."  It  was  in  vain  that  ministers  renewed  their 
arguments  and  explanations;  his  majesty  could  not, 
or  rather  would  not,  understand  the  ditference  between 
a  disgraceful  flight,  and  a  politic  retreat ;  they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  end  a  discussion  which  merely 
drew  forth  the  repetition  of  the  same  judgment — 
"  The  one  face  the  enemy  and  fight,  he  right;  the 
other  turn  his  back  and  not  fight,  he  wrong." 


THE  AMBITION  OF  CONQUEST. 

When  Pryrrlms,  King  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italy 
with  a  well  appointed  army,  he  had  for  his  friend  and 
counsellor,  Cineas  the  philosopher,  from  an  idea  that 
the  eloquence  of  an  enemy,  will  often  do  as  much  as 
the  sword.  "  Your  majesty,"  says  Cineas,  "  intends 
to  march  against  the  Romans  ;  should  the  gods  be  so 
gracious  as  to  render  you  victorious,  what  advantage 
\vould  you  derive  from  your  conquest?"  "  Were  the 
Romans  subdued  by  my  arms,"  replied  Pryrrhus, 
"  all  Italy  then  would  be  ours."  "  Supposing  our- 
selves masters  of  all  that  country,"  rejoined  Cineas, 
"how  should  we  proceed  next?"  Pryrrhus  replied, 
"  Why  then  Sicily  will  fall  a  conquest  next."  "  But," 
said  Cineas,  "  shall  we  end  there  ?"  "  End  there  ! 
no,  certainly  not,"  replied  Pryrrhus,  with  an  air  of 
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emotion;  "  can  we  stop  short  in  so  glorious  a  career? 
If  the  gods  continue  to  favour  us,  Carthage,  with  all 
Africa,  Macedonia,  and  every  province  of  Greece, 
will  become  subject  to  us."  "  And  when  we  have 
achieved  all  this,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves?" 
said  Cineas.  "  Dispose  of  ourselves !  why,  to  be 
sure,  live  at  our  ease  ;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ?" 
"  Ah  !  my  sire,"  interrupted  Cineas,  "  and  what  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  this  now?  Why  should  we  go 
so  far  in  search  of  happiness  already  in  our  power, 
and  be  paying  so  dear  for  what  it  is  so  uncertain  to 
obtain  ?" 


RIGOURS  OF  A  TROPICAL  CLIMATE. 

When  General  Lake,  after  his  successful  campaign 
against  Holkar  in  1803-4,  had  resolved  on  withdraw- 
ing into  the  Company's  territories,  the  hot  season  was 
unfortunately  far  advanced.  The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  frequently  exceeded  130  degrees  of  Fahrenheit; 
so  that  even  when  encamped,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  their  tents,  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  were  ex- 
cruciating. During  four  days  of  their  march,  they 
buried  on  an  average  from  ten  to  fifteen  Europeans  a 
day.  Young  men  who  set  out  in  the  morning  full  of 
spirits,  and  in  all  the  vigour  of  health,  dropped  dead 
immediately  on  reaching  the  encampment  ground, 
and  many  were  smitten  on  the  road  by  the  over- 
powering force  of  the  sun,  especially  when  at  the 
meridian,  the  ra^s  darted  downwards  like  a  torrent 
of  fire,  under  which  many  a  brave  and  athletic  man 
fell  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  relief. 
The  persoiis  who  were  thus  struck,  suddenly  turned 
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giddy,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  as  instantaneously 
became  lifeless.  The  misery  was  farther  increased 
by  the  scarcity  of  water,  owing  to  the  debility  or 
mortality  that  prevailed  among  the  bheasties,  or 
persons  employed  in  procuring  this  inestimable  arti- 
cle. Numbers  of  these  water-carriers  perished  through 
the  fatigue  which  they  underwent  in  this  fiery  cli- 
mate, where  the  natives  suffer  more  than  even 
Europeans  themselves,  when  called  to  any  extraor- 
dinary exertion.  Water  1  water  !  became  the  eager 
cry  of  all,  but  little  or  none  was  at  last  to  be  found. 
A  seapoy  overcome  with  thirst  and  fatigue  on  the 
road,  offered  a  rupee,  which  was  all  he  had,  for  a 
draught ;  but  the  bheasty  whom  he  addressed,  having 
but  a  small  drop  in  his  leather  bag,  which  he  was 
hurrying  to  bring  to  his  master,  passed  on,  when  the 
seapoy,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  snatched  up  his  musket, 
and  shot  himself  through  the  head. 

ABU  TAKER. 

In  the  year  900,  the  Carmathians  led  by  AbuTaher, 
made  a  daring  inroad  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Bagdad  with  no  more  than 
five  hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of  Moc- 
tader,  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  the  bridges  had  been 
broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel  was 
expected  every  hour.  The  Caliph's  lieutenant,  from 
a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  apprised  Abu  Taher  of  his 
danger,  and  recommended  a  speedy  escape.  "  Your 
master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to  the  messen- 
ger, "  is  at  tlie  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers  ; 
three  such   men   as  these  are  wanting   to  his  host." 
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Then  turning  to  three  of  his  companions,  he  com- 
manded the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast ; 
the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris  ;  and  the  third  to 
cast  himself  headlong  down  a  precipice.  They 
obeyed  without  a  murmur.  "  Relate,"  continued 
Abu  Taher,  "  what  you  have  seen ;  before  the  even- 
ing, your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs." 
Before  the  evening,  the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the 
menace  was  executed. 


EXPERT  ARCHER. 

It  is  related  by  Zosimus,  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  between  Constantius  and  Magnentius  atMursa, 
that  a  soldier,  whose  name  was  Menelaus,  possessed 
the  art  of  shooting  three  arrows  from  his  bow  at  one 
discharge,  and  with  them  could  strike  three  different 
persons.  By  this  skilful  expedient,  says  the  historian, 
he  killed  a  great  number  of  those  who  opposed  him  ; 
and  the  enemy,  it  might  also  be  said,  were  defeated 
by  a  single  archer.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
valuable  man  at  last  fell  by  the  hands  of  Romulus,  a 
general  of  the  army  of  Magnentius,  whom  he  had  first 
wounded  by  an  arrow. 

MINING. 

In  the  siege  of  Tournay,  which  after  twenty- one 
days,  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  raining  was  resorted  to  by  both  the 
besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and  the  consequences 
were  often  dreadful.  The  English  miners  often  met 
and  fought  with  those  of  the  enemy  ;  and  sometimes 
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the  troops  mistaking  friends  for  foes,  killed  their 
fellow  soldiers;  sometimes  whole  companies  entered 
the  mines  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  ready 
primed  for  explosion.  They  were  often  inundated 
with  water,  suffocated  with  smoke,  or  buried  aUve  in 
the  cavities,  and  left  to  perish ;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions, whole  battalions  were  blown  into  the  air,  and 
their  limbs  scattered  to  a  distance,  like  lava  from  a 
volcano.  One  day  M.  de  Surville  made  a  sally,  and 
drove  the  besiegers  from  a  post  they  had  taken ;  but 
being  repulsed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  having 
taken  possession  of  the  lodgement,  the  enemy  sprung 
a  mine,  blew  them  all  into  the  air,  and  overturned  all 
the  gabions.  On  a  subsequent  day,  an  inhabitant 
of  Tournay  went  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
offered  to  discover  one  of  the  pruicipal  mines  of  the 
citadel,  on  condition  that  he  would  make  him  head 
gaoler  of  all  the  prisons  in  Tournay  ;  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  man  performed  what  he  had  undertaken  ; 
so  that  three  hundred  men  were  posted  in  the  mine,  • 
and  eight  hundred  in  the  town  ditch  to  support  them; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  M.  de  Megrigny 
sprung  two  mines,  one  immediately  under  the  large 
mine,  in  which  all  the  three  hundred  men,  before 
mentioned,  were  stifled ;  the  other  threw  up  part  of 
the  ditch,  and  buried  a  hundred  men. 


DUTCH  DEPUTIES. 

In  the  war  of  the  confederates  with  France,  in  the 

reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Deputies  of  the  States  of 

Holland  were   a  constant  obstruction  to  the  views  of 

Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  3Iarlborough.     The 
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duke  was  one  day  asked  how  it  happened,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  many  other  heroes,  had  in  one 
year  made  such  considerable  progress,  and  that  now 
all  the  greatest  and  most  able  generals  could  do,  was 
to  take  two  or  three  towns  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
campaign?  "The  reason,"  said  the  duke,  "is  ob- 
vious enough  ;  Alexander  and  other  heroes  never 
had  any  Deputies  from  the  States  General  in  their 
camps." 

SEVERITY  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  one  of  the  most  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarians that  ever  commanded  an  army  ;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  deficient  in  humanity,  yet  in  order  to 
preserve  strict  subordination  in  his  army,  he  sometimes 
acted  with  a  degree  of  severity  that  would  appear 
cruel  to  others.  When  he  was  once  persuaded  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  necessity  of  any  mea- 
sure, and  he  had  formed  his  plan,  he  stifled  in  his 
soul  every  emotion  of  tenderness  which  might  inter- 
fere in  its  execution.  Of  this  severity  the  following 
are  two  striking  instances.  A  common  soldier  of 
the  battalion  of  guards,  was  so  familiar  with  the  king, 
that  he  had  the  liberty  of  entering  his  chamber  with- 
out being  announced.  He  often  used  this  liberty  in 
asking  money  of  Frederick,  which  he  generally  spent 
in  the  alehouse.  Whenever  the  king  refused  what  he 
asked  for,  saying  he  had  no  money,  the  soldier  would 
reply,  "  Fritz,  look  into  thy  leather  purse,  and  you 
will  there  find  some  few  ducats  remaining." 

This  soldier  being  one  day  on  guard,  had  a  dis- 
pute with  his  officer,  and  presented  his  bayonet,  as  if 
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lie  intended  to  stab  him.  The  officer  caused  him  to 
be  arrested,  and  the  matter  '.vas  reported  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  the  offence.  The 
council  of  war  condemned  him  to  die,  and  the  sen- 
tence being  brought  to  the  king,  he  signed  it  without 
sayir.g  a  word.  Every  one  supposed  he  would  re- 
ceive the  king's  mercy,  and  the  criminal  was  himself 
so  much  convinced  of  it,  that  he  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  death  ;  and  even  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
execution,  he  supposed  that  they  meant  only  to 
punish  him  by  fear.  However,  he  was  deceived,  and 
executed. 

In  the  first  war  of  Silesia,  the  king  being  desirous 
of  making,  in  the  night  time,  some  alterations  in  his 
camp,  ordered  that  under  pain  of  death,  neither  fire 
nor  candle  should  be  burning  in  the  tents  after  a  cer- 
tain hour.  He  went  round  the  camp  himself,  to  see 
that  his  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and,  as  he  passed  by 
Captain  Zietern's  camp,  he  perceived  a  light.  He 
entered,  and  found  the  captain  sealing  a  letter,  which 
he  had  just  finished  writing  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved.  "  What  are  you  doing  there?"  said 
the  king  ;  "  Do  not  you  know  the  orders  ?"  Zietern 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  mercy,  but  he 
neither  could  nor  attempted  to  deny  his  fault.  "  Sit 
down,"  said  the  king  to  him,  "  and  add  a  few  words 
I  shall  dictate."  The  officer  obeyed,  and  the  king 
dictated  ;  "To-morrow  I  shall  perish  on  a  scaffold." 
Zietern  wrote  it,  and  he  was  executed  the  next  day. 
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WAR  ELEPHANTS. 

In  former  wars  in  India,  it  was  customary  for  the 
sovereign,  or  commander-in-ciiief  of  the  native  armies, 
to  ride  upon  an  elephant;  and  several  battles  have 
been  lost  from  the  circumstance  of  the  chiefs  quitting 
their  elephants,  and  being  supposed  b}'  their  troops 
to  be  slain,  as  they  no  longer  appeared  in  their  former 
elevated  situation.  The  elephants  used  in  war,  were 
cased  in  iron,  and  the  howdahs  secured  by  plates  of 
brass.  They  were  sometimes  employed  in  storming, 
or  assisting  soldiers  to  ascend  the  walls  of  fortresses 
without  a  ditch,  and  putting  their  heads  against  the 
gates  to  burst  them  open  ;  for  this  reason,  the  gates 
have  in  many  instances  large  iron  nails,  a  foot  long, 
and  an  inch  square  at  the  base,  to  prevent  their  pres- 
sure. To  counteract  this,  the  elephants  had  iron 
plates  on  the  front  of  their  foreheads.  In  the  time  of 
Akbar,  they  were  used  in  war  with  swivels  on  their 
backs  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Chitoor,  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  fort  to  destroy  the  garrison,  who  re- 
fused to  receive  quarter,  having  given  themselves  up 
to  despair.  Dow  tells  us,  that  the  scene  was  most 
shocking ;  the  brave  Rajahpoots,  rendered  more 
valiant  by  desperation,  crowded  around  the  elephants, 
seized  them  even  by  their  tusks,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  unavailing  wounds.  The  terrible  animals  trod 
down  the  native  Indians  under  their  feet  "  like  grass- 
hoppers ;"  or  winding  them  in  their  powerful  trunks, 
tossed  them  aloft  in  the  air,  or  dashed  tlieni  against 
the  walls  and  pavement. 

Marco  Polo  relates,  that  the  grand  Khan  in  one 
F  2 
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of  his  expeditions,  and  in  action,  was  stationed  in  a 
large  wooden  castle,  borne  on  the  backs  of  four 
elephants,  whose  bodies  were  protected  with  a  cover- 
ing of  thick  leather,  hardened  by  fire.  Their  castle 
contained  many  crossbowraen,  and  on  it  was  hoisted 
the  imperial  standard. 


MAJOR  ANDRE. 

In  the  year  1780,  General  Arnold,  who  from  his 
rank  and  talents  had  been  in  great  favour  witli  the 
Americans,  quitted  their  ranks,  and  joined  the  British 
array.  This,  though  a  valuable  acquisition,  was  too 
dearly  purchased  by  the  degradation  and  death  of  the 
brave  and  amiable  Major  Andre,  who  volunteered  his 
services  to  make  arrangements  with  Arnold  on  the 
occasion.  By  some  accident,  Major  Andr6  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  disguised  within  the  American  lines 
all  night,  and  next  morning  was  discovered,  after  he 
had  passed  them  on  his  way  to  New  York.  He  was 
seized,  confined,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
as  a  spy,  notwithstanding  every  remonstrance  that 
could  be  urged  against  it.  An  American  captain, 
and  a  Lieutenant  Bowman,  of  the  republican  army, 
were  selected  as  his  guard,  the  day  before  his  execu- 
tion. The  latter  officer,  who  died  in  1818,  describes 
Major  Andre  as  maintaining  the  utmost  firmness  and 
composure ;  and  when  they  were  silent  and  melancholy , 
he  would,  by  some  cheerful  remark,  endeavour  to 
dispel  the  gloom. 

Although  not  a  murmur  nor  a  sigh  escaped  him,  his 
coiuposure  was  the  result,  not  of  the  want  of  sensi- 
bility, or  a  disregard  of  life,  but  of  those  proud  and 
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lofty  feelings,  the  characteristics  of  true  greatness  of 
uiind,  which  raises  the  soul  above  the  influence  of 
events,  and  enables  the  soldier  with  unfaltering  nerve 
and  steady  eye,  to  meet  death  in  whatever  form  it  may 
approach  hira  ;  for  in  his  sleep,  nature  would  play 
her  part  ;  and  home  and  friends— his  country  and  his 
fanie---his  sisters  and  his  love,  would  steal  upon  his 
heart,  contracting  their  fancied  pleasures  with  his 
certain  pain,  and  render  his  dreams  disturbed,  and 
his  sleep  fitful  and  troubled. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  hour  of  his  execution  was 
announced.  His  countenance  did  not  alter.  His 
servant  on  entering  the  room  burst  into  tears.  "  Leave 
me,"  said  he  to  him  with  great  sternness,  "  until  you 
can  behave  more  manfully."  The  breakfast  was  fur- 
nished from  the  table  of  General  Washington.  He 
ate  as  usual,  then  shaved  and  dressed  himself;  placed 
his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said,  "  I  am 
ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon 
you." 

Captain  Bowman  described  it  as  being  a  day  of 
settled  melancholy,  and  that  Major  Andre  was,  appa- 
rently, the  least  affected.  To  General  Washington 
it  was  a  trial  of  excruciating  pain.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  placed  his  name  to  the  warrant  of 
his  execution. 

Captain and  Lieutenant  Bowman  walked  arm 

in  arm  with  Major  Andre.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
had  solicited  to  be  shot ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  gallows,  that  he  knew  the  manner 
of  his  death.  "  It  is  too  much,"  said  he,  momenta- 
rily shrinking.  "  I  had  hoped,"  added  he,  recover- 
ing himself,  "  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
F   3 
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But  I  pray  3'ou  to  bear  witness  that  I  die  like  a 

soldier." 


YOUTHFUL  ENTHUSIASM. 
During  the  war  which  terminated  the  power  of 
Bonaparte  in  Germany,  the  greatest  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed in  Prussia.  Nearly  a  thousand  young  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  seen  the  sons  of  the  best 
families,  marched  with  ardour  to  the  contest,  and 
of  these  but  a  few  hundreds  escaped  death.  The 
greater  part  of  these  young  persons  had  quitted  the 
peaceful  halls  of  the  colleges  and  universities  ;  several 
distinguished  men  of  letters,  for  instance.  Messieurs 
Steffens  and  Jahn,  repaired,  among  the  number  of  the 
officers,  to  the  field  of  honour.  The  word  of  com- 
mand was  received  by  the  3'oung  soldier,  from  that 
mouth  which  had  instructed  him  on  the  forms  of  the 
school.  These  volunteers  ardently  desired  to  be  en- 
gaged, but  they  did  not  yet  appear  accustomed  to 
severe  discipline ;  and  several  of  them  were  of  such 
a  tender  age,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  they  would 
long  be  able  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war.  A  boy 
ten  years  of  age  was  seen  at  Dresden,  supplicating 
the  officers,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  receive  him 
among  the  volunteers ;  and  if  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  carry  a  musket,  to  give  him  at  least  a  drum  ;  every 
one,  of  course,  rejected  him,  for  he  was  not  even 
strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  drummer,  but  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  request.  Another  child,  who  had  eloped 
from  Breslau  to  follow  the  army,  was  advertised  by 
his  parents  in  the  public  papers. 
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RESPECT  EOR  THE  SANCTUARIES  OF 
THE  DEAD. 

When  the  Swedish  army  under  the  command  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Cour- 
land,  and  to  surrender  Mittau  to  the  Russians,  after 
a  siege  of  fifteen  days,  the  conquerors  found,  on 
taking  possession  of  the  place,  that  tlie  tombs  in  the 
cathedral  had  been  opened,  and  the  remains  of  their 
princes  scattered  about  the  passages.  Appreliensive 
that  this  profanation  might  be  imputed  to  them,  they 
refused  to  take  possession  of  the  temple,  until  a 
Swedish  colonel  had  given  them  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment, that  this  sacrilege  was  the  act  of  his  own 
countrymen 


BATTLE  OF  CAMPERDOWN. 

In  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  when  Admiral  Lord 
Duncan  gained  so  important  a  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet,  there  were  several  women  on  board  the  Vene- 
rable, the  English  admiral's  flag  ship.  Among  these, 
a  sailor's  wife  was  shot  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  was  assisting  at  his  gun.  Another  young 
woman  had  the  lanthorn  bottle  shot  from  her  hand, 
while  she  was  holding  it  for  the  surgeon  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  her  father  ;  and  perceiving  him  look  terri- 
fied, she  ran  to  him  and  cried,  "  If  you  have  not 
received  any  more  hurt,  never  mind  the  lanthorn.  I 
am  safe  and  sound,  thank  God,  but  how  are  you  ?  O 
father,  how  are  you  ?" 

The   description  of    the  general  bravery  of   the 
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crew  in  this  brilliant  action,  can  only  be  surpassed  in 
its  effects  by  the  account  of  the  desolation  of  the  victor, 
as  well  as  the  vanquished  ships,  after  the  battle  was 
gained.  The  Dutch  vessels  were  a  wreck  of  human 
nature  and  human  art.  I'he  vessels  fore  and  aft, 
from  the  stern  to  the  stem,  were  clogged  v/ith  car- 
casses ;  the  scuppers  were  running  with  blood  in  such 
torrents,  that  the  foot  of  caution  itself  could  not 
move  without  receiving  some  sanguinary  mark  ;  and 
finally,  multitudes  of  beings,  in  the  pride  of  their 
days,  and  who  never  met,  scarcely  in  the  same  hemis- 
phere, till  the  moment  of  battle,  were  now  covered 
with  wounds  ;  and  so  defaced  and  disfigured,  that  the 
surviving  mariner  was  unable  even  to  distinguish  his 
messmate,  the  father  his  son,  or  the  child  his  father. 

After  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  as  the  Dutch  admiral 
was  ascending  the  side  of  the  Venerable,  to  do 
homage  to  the  British  conqueror,  a  sailor  who  had 
been  on  the  watch  some  time,  no  sooner  saw  De 
Winter  mounting  the  vessel,  than  he  eagerly  thrust 
his  head  from  an  open  port  hole,  and  exclaimed, 
"Mynheer  admiral,  we  have  been  long  on  the  look 
out  for  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  all  my 
heart ;  you  will  be  kindly  received  on  the  quarter- 
deck I  am  positive;  so  you  ought  to  be,  for  you 
fought  us  like  a  dragon,  and  knocked  us  about  with 
your  balls  like  nine  pins,  for  which  I  hope  you  wilt 
let  me  first  shake  your  honour's  hand."  De  Winter 
presented  his  hand,  and  the  blunt  English  sailor 
received  it  respectfully. 

Lord  Duncan's  reception  of  his  venerable  captive, 
was  an  interesting  sight.  He  stood  ready  at  the 
border  of  the  ship  to   offer  him  the  embrace  of   a 
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generous  victor,  fully  sensible  of  the  bravery  of  the  van- 
quished. De  Winter  was  much  affected;  and  with  deep 
emotion  exclaimed,  "  O,  admiral!  you  see  before 
you  the  only  Dutch  naval  commander  ever  taken 
alive  ;  but  why  should  I  droop  ?  a  thousand  open 
mouths  of  ray  ship,  and  of  your's  also,  bear  witness, 
and  will  all  speak  for  me.  They  will  certify  that  I 
did  not  quit  ray  vessel  till  she  was  a  wreck." 

PLATOFF'S  SON. 

The  Hetman  PlatofF,  who  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  had  a  son  who 
was  his  faithful  companion  in  arras,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  and  intrepidity.  In  a 
desperate  charge  of  cavalry,  which  took  place  near 
Vereia,  between  Prince  Poniatowski  and  the  Hetman 
PlatofF,  the  Poles  and  Russians,  animated  by  a  mu- 
tual hatred,  fought  with  the  utmost  fury.  Excited 
by  the  ardour  of  the  combat,  they  gave  no  quarter, 
and  on  both  sides  fell  numerous  brave  men,  who  had 
returned  in  safety  from  former  battles. 

PlatofF,  who  saw  his  best  soldiers  falling  around 
him,  forgot  his  own  danger,  and  with  an  anxious  eye 
looked  round  for  his  favourite  son.  The  unhappy 
youth  had  retired  from  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and 
was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  a  Hulan  Pole.  At  this  moment 
his  father  appeared,  and  flaying  to  his  assistance,  threw 
himself  upon  him.  On  seeing  his  beloved  parent, 
the  son  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  would  have  expressed, 
for  the  last  time,  his  affection  and  his  duty  ;  but  as 
he  attempted  to  speak,  his  strength  failed  hira,  and 
he  breathed  his  last. 
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The  following  morning,  the  chiefs  of  the  Cossacks 
went  to  the  French  camp  to  express  their  grief,  and 
earnestl^y  requested  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
render  funeral  honours  to  the  son  of  their  Hetman. 
Each  of  the  officers,  when  he  saw  the  brave  son  of 
his  much-loved  chief  stretched  on  a  bear  skin,  invo- 
luntarily kneeled,  and  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  of 
a  youth,  who,  but  for  a  premature  death,  w  ould  have 
rivalled  the  greatest  heroes  in  bravery  and  virtue. 
After  having,  according  to  their  ritual,  offered  up 
fervent  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  they 
removed  him  from  the  presence  of  his  father,  and 
carried  him  in  solemn  procession  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  where  he  was  interred. 

The  Cossacks  ranged  around  in  order  of  battle, 
observed  a  religious  silence,  and  bowed  their  heads 
in  profound  respect,  w  bile  grief  was  painted  in  every 
countenance.  At  the  moment  when  the  earth  for 
ever  separated  them  from  the  son  of  their  prince, 
they  fired  a  volley  over  the  grave,  and  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  they  slowly  and  solemnly  marchea 
round  the  tomb,  with  their  lances  pointed  towards 
the  earth. 


BROTHER  CAPTAINS. 

Captain  Pownal,  and  Captain  Sawyer,  both  serving 
in  the  navy,  had  agreed  to  share  with  each  other  the 
amount  of  whatever  prize  money  they  might  gain  by 
their  separate  captures.  Putting  in  at  Lisbon,  they 
paid  their  addresses  to  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  and 
were  favourably  received  by  them ;  but  their  father,  a 
merchant  of  immense  property,  although  sensible  of 
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their  personal  merit,  objected  to  their  want  of  fortune, 
and  desired  that  they  would  discontinue  their  court- 
ship until  their  circumstances  were  much  improved  ; 
which  was  shortly  the  case,  by  the  prize-money  gained 
by  the  capture  of  the  Hermione  in  1762.  Soon  after, 
the  earthquake  happened  at  Lisbon,  and  deprived  the 
merchant  of  all  his  property.  The  generous  captains 
immediately  on  hearing  it,  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where 
yielding  to  the  full  and  noble  gratification  of  love 
and  friendship,  they  settled  an  annuity  on  the  father, 
and  married  his  two  daughters. 


WAR  HORSES. 

General  Washington  had  two  favourite  horses  ; 
one  a  large  elegant  parade  horse  of  a  chesnut  co- 
lour, higii-spirited,  and  of  a  gallant  carriage;  this 
horse  had  belonged  to  the  British  army  :  the  other 
was  smaller,  and  his  colour  sorrel.  This  he  used 
alWays  to  ride  in  time  of  action ;  so  that  whenever 
tlie  general  mounted  him,  the  word  jan  through  the 
ranks,  "  We  have  business  on  hand." 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  General  Wayne 
rode  his  gallant  Roan,  and  in  charging  the  enemy, 
hig  horse  received  a  wound  in  his  head,  and  fell,  as 
was  supposed,  dead.  Two  days  after,  the  Roan  re 
turned  to  the  American  camp,  not  materially  injured, 
and  was  again  fit  for  service. 

During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of  the  horses, 
as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  having  recovered  from  the 
first  agony  of  their  wounds,  fell  to  eating  the  grass 
about  them,  thus  surrounding  themselves  with  a  circle 
of  bare  ground,  the  limited  extent  of  which,  showed 
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their  weakness ;  others  of  these  interesting  animals 
were  observed  quietly  grazing  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
field,  between  the  two  hostile  lines,  their  riders  having 
been  shot  off  their  backs  ;  and  the  balls  that  flew  over 
their  heads,  and  the  roaring  behind  and  before, 
caused  no  respite  of  the  usual  instinct  of  their  nature. 
When  a  charge  of  cavalry  went  past,  near  to  any 
of  these  stray  horses,  the  trained  animals  would  set 
off,  form  themselves  in  the  rear  of  their  mounted 
companions,  and  though  without  riders,  gallop  stre- 
nuously along  with  the  rest,  not  stopping  or  flinching 
when  the  fatal  shock  with  the  enemy  took  place. 


SUWAROFF  QUELLING  A  MUTINY. 

In  crossing  the  Alps,  the  soldiers  of  Suwaroff, 
overwhelmed  with  fatigues,  and  dispirited  with  hard- 
ships, no  longer  obeyed  his  voice,  or  obsen'ed  their 
usual  discipline.  He  ordered  a  ditch  to  be  dug,  and 
stretching  himself  in  it,  cried  out  to  his  mutinous 
soldiers,  "  Cover  me  up  with  earth,  your  general 
desires  here  to  be  interred,  since  you  abandon  him." 
They  all  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  followed 
him  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 


RIVAL  MAGNANIMITY. 

M.  Barre,  grand-uncle  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Barre,  was  governor  of  Leucate,  in  Languedoc,  in 
the  reign  of  Hem-y  the  Fourth.  The  confederates 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  carried  him  in^to  the  city 
of  Narbonne,  which  they  then  possessed,  and  when 
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there,  they  threatened  him  with  the  cruellest  death, 
if  he  did  not  give  orders  for  the  surrender  of  the 
place  of  which  he  was  governor.  He  calmly  answered, 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country, 
M.  Barre  had  a  beautiful  young  wife,  who  was  left 
in  Leucate  ;  the  confederates  thought  she  would  be 
more  easily  overcome  ;  they  informed  her  of  her  hus- 
band's danger,  and  promised  her  his  life,  if  she  would 
give  up  the  city.  This  heroic  lady  replied,  "  That 
her  husband's  honour  was  still  dearer  to  her  than  his 
life."  Such  was  their  mutual  magnanimity  !  Barre 
sulFered  death  ;  and  his  wife,  after  having  successfully 
defended  the  place,  buried  her  grief  and  youth 
together,  in  a  convent  at  Besieres. 

The  son  of  this  generous  M.  Barre  succeeded  him 
in  his  government.  In  1637,  the  Spaniards  having  in- 
vested this  place,  promised  him  considerable  advan- 
tages, if  he  would  go  into  their  service ;  but  the 
history  of  his  father  was  the  only  answer  which  the 
Spanish  general  received  from  him. 


GENEROSITY  OF  MARSHAL  TURENNE. 
The  deputies  of  a  great  metropolis  in  Germany, 
once  offered  the  great  Turenne,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  not  to  pass  with  his  army  through  their 
city.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  can't  in  conscience 
accept  your  money,  as  I  had  no  intention  to  pass 
that  way." 
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WOODEN  ARTILLERY. 

Few  narratives  of  sieges  are  more  entertaining, 
than  that  given  in  the  Seir  Mutakhereen,  of  a  fort 
which  was  defended  by  the  use  of  wooden  artillery, 
and  defended  efFectually  in  one  of  Auringzebe's  cam- 
paigns in  the  Deccan.  The  commandant  was  nearly 
unprovided  with  cannon,  having  only  one  or  two 
defective  pieces.  The  town  was,  however,  a  great 
mart  for  timber.  The  governor  securing  both  the 
timber  and  the  carpenters,  garnished  his  ramparts 
with  wooden  imitations  of  cannon ;  and  being  fully 
supplied  with  most  other  requisites  when  the  impe- 
rial army  arrived,  put  a  good  face  on  the  business. 
He  did  more  too,  for  he  kept  the  secret  within  his  own 
walls  ;  and  the  enemy  respecting  the  number  of  his 
train,  commenced  their  approaches  in  due  form, 
affording  him  thus  abundance  of  leisure  to  mature 
his  plan  of  defence.  Every  piece,  as  soon  as  fired, 
became  of  course  unserviceable,  but  he  immediately 
replaced  it  by  a  new  one.  The  balls  from  the  impe- 
rial batteries  were  returned  with  the  utmost  facility, 
as,  however  ponderous  these  were,  our  hero  was  able 
to  supply  pieces  of  any  calibre,  and  send  recochet 
shot,  selo)i  les  regies,  even  with  more  eifect  than  his 
enemy.  The  labours  of  the  Carron  Foundry  never 
produced  more  guns  in  a  year,  than  this  man's  inge- 
nuity did  in  one  siege.  The  enemy  tired  out,  at 
last,  with  the  obstinate  defence  which  he  made  from 
his  batteries,  determined  to  carry  the  place  by  esca- 
lade in  open  day.  Having  failed,  however,  in  some 
similar  enterprises,  a  neighbouring  saint  was  procured, 
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who  was  to  head  the  attack,  and  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  character,  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  greater  zeal 
in  a  desperate  cause.  The  holy  man  was  raised  on 
a  platform,  and  carried  in  the  rear  of  the  forlorn  hope. 
The  governor's  good  luck  still  adhered  to  him.  A 
shot  from  a  wooden  gun,  when  the  escaladers  were 
nearly  close  to  the  walls,  knocked  down  the  saint,  on 
which  the  party  took  to  their  heels.  A  delay  ensued  ; 
the  siege  was  at  last  raised  j  and  the  commandant 
covered  with  glory. 


BALLOONS. 

In  the  battle  of  Leige,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  success  of  the  French  was  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  position 
and  movements  of  the  Austrians,  made  by  expert 
engineers,  whom  they  sent  up  in  a  balloon.  From 
this  machine,  these  engineers  perceived  whatever  was 
transacted  in  the  Austrian  camp,  and  gave  continual 
notice  of  it,  by  notes  thrown  down  among  their  own 
troops.  By  these  means,  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  Austrian  camp,  the  quantity  of  their  artiller3', 
and  their  motions,  were  instantly  made  known  to  the 
French,  who  directed  their  attacks  accordingly  agahist 
the  weakest  points,  and  with  great  confidence,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  chance  of  success  which  this 
gave  them. 

It  was  not  on  this  occasion  alone,  that  the  French 
made  use  of  balloons  ;  they  resorted  to  their  aid  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  during  the  siege  of  Meutz,  and 
afterwards  at  that  of  Ehrenbrcitzen.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  balloon  was  found  to  be  of  utility,  but  particu 
G  2 
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larly  in  this  last,  where  the  great  height  of  the  fortress 
made  it  impossible  by  any  other  means  to'  reconnoitre 
the  internal  parts. 

For  tlie  service  of  the  balloons,  a  new  species  of 
engineers  was  invented.  The  person  who  mounted 
with  the  balloon,  was  furnished  with  paper  and  pencils 
of  different  colours.  The  marks  to  be  made,  were 
previously  settled ;  and  the  paper,  after  being  marked, 
was  attached  to  a  small  rod  like  an  arrow,  one  end  of 
which  was  loaded  and  pointed  to  strike  in  the  ground, 
and  stand  upright.  A  small  piece  of  coloured  silk 
was  fixed  to  the  other  end,  like  a  flag,  which  being 
dropped  within  the  ground  occupied  by  the  French, 
conveyed  the  desired  information. 


A  CONTRAST. 

When  General  Suwaroff  commanded  under  the 
Prince  of  Coburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  he  had 
an  army  of  22,000  men.  Coburg  himself  had 
37,000,  and  the  Turks  only  28,000.  Prmce  Coburg's 
army,  which  had  taken  a  good  position  on  a  rising 
ground,  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Suwaroff,  was 
attacked,  and  obliged  to  fall  back.  Coburg  then 
wrote  to  Suwaroff: 

"  MY  DEAR  SUWAROFF, 

"  I  was  attacked  this  morning  by  the  Turks  ;  I 
have  lost  my  position  and  artillery.  I  send  you  no 
instructions  what  to  do.  Use  your  own  judgment, 
only  let  me  know  what  you  have  done,  as  soon  after 
as  you  can." 

Suwaroff  immediately  sent  the  following  answer  : 
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"  MY  GENERAL, 

"  I  ?hall  attack  the  Turks  to-morrow  morning, 
drive  theni  from  your  position,  and  retake  your 
cannon." 

Before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  SuwarolV 
kept  his  word,  and  Coburg's  army  had  tlie  cannon 
and  their  old  position  before  night. 


ATTEMPT  ON  LORD  CORNWALLIS. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1791,  while  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  accompanied  by  his  statF,  was  viewing  from  a 
gentle  eminence,  the  movements  of  Tippoo  Saib 
before  Bangalore,  three  horsemen  were  suddenly  seen 
to  dash  up  at  full  speed  for  the  person  of  his  lord- 
ship j  two  were  immediately  killed,  and  the  third, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  was  secured  and  spared. 
He  appeared  stupified,  and  could  give  no  intelligible 
account  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  to  this  day,  conjecture 
is  divided  between  assigning  to  them  the  character 
of  ferocious  drunkards,  or  hired  assassins.  An  at- 
tempt at  assassination,  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
as  below  either  the  politics  or  morals  of  Tippoo. 


LEAP  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Hyder  Ally,  after  sustaining  a  signal  defeat  at 
Amee  in  1782,  from  the  British  forces  under  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  fell  upon  the  following 
well  concerted  scheme,  to  repair,  in  some  measure, 
t'he  loss  and  disgrace  he  had  suffered.  Some  camels 
and  elephants,  with  an  escort  purposely  weak,  were 
G  3 
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made  to  pass  within  a  short  distance  of  the  British 
grand  guard.  The  officer  commanding  the  latter, 
possessing,  as  Hyder  anticipated,  more  zeal  than 
prudence,  attempted  to  carry  off  the  convoy,  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  field  officer  of  the  day,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (afterwards  General)  James  Stewart, 
to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance.  The  lieutenant- 
colonel  instantly  mounting,  proceeded  at  full  speed 
to  stop  the  imprudence  of  the  subaltern  ;  but  only  ap- 
proached in  time  to  see  the  guard  charged  on  all  sides 
by  clouds  of  cavalry,  within  the  skirts  of  which  he 
was  himself  enveloped.  The  colonel  seeing  all  was 
lost,  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  and  singly 
escaped,  by  leaping  a  ravine,  over  which  none  of  the 
enemy  could  follow  him.  For  the  noble  animal  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  this  extraordinary  escape, 
he  ever  afterwards  entertained  a  peculiar  regard  ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  England,  left  a  sufficient  fund 
to  maintain  the  aged  horse  in  India,  and  a  groom  to 
attend  upon  it.  The  horse  was  alive  in  1799,  when 
General  Stewart  paid  a  short  visit  to  Madras,  and 
appeared  to  recognize  its  old  master. 


AN  ARMY  IN  A  TYPHOON. 

When  the  British  army  under  General  Lake  was 
on  its  return  from  the  expedition  against  the  Indian 
chief  Holcar,  in  1804,  it  encamped  on  the  3rd  of 
June  near  Karowley.  During  the  whole  of  the 
morning,  the  wind  had  blown  violently  from  the  east ; 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  shifted,  though 
without  any  abatement  of  fury,  to  the  opposite  point, 
attended  by  very  awful  circumstances.      Impetuous 
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whirlwinds,  called  by  the  natives,  pisaisb  or  devils, 
advanced  rapidly  over  tlie  sandy  plains  in  vast 
columns  of  dust,  gathering  in  size,  and  ascending  up 
into  the  air  with  great  velocity  to  a  height  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  eye.  These  objects  however  were 
only  the  precursors  of  the  still  more  tremendous 
demon  of  the  storm— the  typhoon,  which  came  on 
the  wings  of  the  tempest,  rolling  before  it  immense 
torrents  of  burning  sand,  giving  such  a  density  to 
the  atmosphere,  that  the  sun,  which  appeared  at 
first  as  red  as  blood,  was  afterwards,  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  opacity,  totally  eclipsed.  The  dark- 
ness of  night  now  added  all  its  horror  to  the  scene. 
The  affrighted  multitude  threw  themselves  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  as  if  anticipating  the  dissolution  of 
the  world.  Providentially,  however,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  half  an  hour,  the  fearful  phenomenon  was 
succeeded  by  a  little  rain,  which  cooled  the  air,  and 
rendered  it  so  very  refreshing,  that  not  a  single  man 
was  taken  off  by  death,  or  even  seized  with  illness ; 
while  for  some  time  preceding,  not  a  day  passed 
without  numbers  falling  victims  to  the  intensity  of 
the  heat. 


INDIAN  NATIVE  TROOPS. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  courage,  perti- 
nacity, and  military  tact  which  the  native  troops  of 
India  have  of  late  years  exhibited,  occurred  in  the 
Doab,  in  1805.  General  Smith,  with  the  cavalry, 
having  passed  on  in  the  pursuit  of  Ameer  Khan,  the 
baggage,  with  three  battalions  of  regular  infantry, 
2000  irregular  cavalry,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  halted 
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in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Kurreed,  opposite  a 
small  walled-in  square,  which  was  occupied  by  eight 
of  the  eneray.  On  summoning  tliis  handful  of  men 
to  surrender,  they  refused,  unless  allowed  to  carry 
away  their  arms  ;  and  this  not  being  conceded  to 
them,  they  prepared  to  defend  their  position.  The 
British  surrounded  and  attacked,  but  did  not  over- 
come them,  until  they  had  killed  one  officer  and  three 
seapoys,  and  wounded  one  subadar  and  tliirty-three 
non-commissioned  officers  and  seapoys ! 


REFINEMENT  IN  FEROCITY. 

Although  the  general  cruelty  of  Suwaroff's  dispo- 
sition was  evinced  by  the  horrible  massacres  of  Ocza- 
kotF,  Ismailoff,  and  Praga  (where  60,000  Poles  are 
said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  his  vengeance),  yet  he 
sometimes  showed  a  more  peculiar  ardour  of  ferocity. 
To  the  French,  in  particular,  he  bore  a  sort  of  fana- 
tical hatred ;  a  rage  of  detestation.  A  proof  of  this 
passion  was  even  exhibited  in  exercising  his  men.  In 
commanding  them  to  make  a  charge  with  the  bayonet, 
they  were  to  uaderstand  his  directions  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  according  to  the  nation  which  they  were 
supposed  to  combat.  When  he  gave  the  word,  march, 
against  the  Prussians,  they  charged  straight  forward 
with  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  against  the  Poles, 
they  rapidly  repeated  the  thrust;  against  the  exe- 
crable French,  they  turned  round  their  bayonets  after 
the  second  thrust,  to  enlarge  the  wound! 
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HEROIC  DEATH. 

In  the  spirited  attack  on  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1811,  Lieutenant  C.  Cobb, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Castilian,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  cannon  ball.  While  carried  from  the  deck  in 
the  arms  of  the  surgeon  and  purser,  he  directed  his 
eyes  towards  his  shattered  arm,  and  observing  it 
hanging  by  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  only,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  the  greatest  composure,  "  Never  mind, 
it  is  only  an  arm  1"  and  although  in  addition  to  this 
calamity  he  had  his  ribs  fractured,  and  his  lungs  con- 
tused, he  evinced  such  spirits  and  cheerfulness,  that 
it  was  hoped  his  arm  v/ould  have  been  the  only  loss 
the  service  should  have  had  to  deplore.  When  suf- 
fering under  the  pain  of  amputation,  it  was  made 
known  to  him  that  one  of  the  praams  had  been  taken ; 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  fervour,  **  Thank  God  ! 
I  hope  we  shall  have  more  of  them ;"  but  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  amputation  was  completed,  life 
appeared  to  be  fast  ebbing,  and  in  about  fifty  minutes 
after  he  first  fell,  he  resigned  his  spirit  v/ithout  a 
sigh. 


PRO  ARIS  ET  FOCIS. 

When  "  war  even  to  the  knik"  (guerra  al  cucheUo) 
was  declared  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Zaragoza, 
one  side  of  the  main  street,  Cozo,  which  is  about 
equal  in  breadth  to  Pall  Mall,  was  occupied  by  the 
Frencii,  while  the  Aragonese  maintained  their  posi- 
tions on  the  opposite  side,  throwing  up  batteries   at 
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the  openings  of  the  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of 
similar  batteries  of  the  French.  The  intervening 
S'pace  was  soon  heaped  up  with  dead,  either  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which  they  had 
been  slain,  or  killed  in  the  conflicts  below.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  more  embarrassed 
Don  Joseph  Palafox,  than  this  enormous  accumulation 
of  the  dead  ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  contagious 
disorders  which  must  infallibly  result  from  it.  To  an 
Aragonese,  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  appear  in 
the  middle  of  the  street ;  and  the  expedient  resorted 
to,  was  to  push  forward  French  prisoners,  with  a  rope 
attached  to  them,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying,  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  and  bring 
them  in  for  burial.  The  office  in  which  they  were 
employed,  and  the  pity  of  their  own  soldiers,  secured 
them  in  general  from  any  annoyance  ;  and  by  this 
expedient,  the  evils  arising  from  the  horrible  corrup- 
tion of  the  dead,  were  in  some  degree  diminished. 
The  principal  season  for  attack  in  this  singular  species 
of  warfare,  was  the  night ;  the  French  and  the  Ara- 
gonese, under  the  cover  of  darkness,  frequently 
dashed  across  the  street,  and  attacked  each  other's 
batteries  with  the  most  undaunted  courage  ;  and  the 
struggle  begun  at  the  batteries,  was  often  carried  into 
the  houses  beyond. 

For  eleven  successive  days  the  most  sanguinary 
conflict  was  continued  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  room  to  room.  The  enraged 
populace  gained  by  degrees  on  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  French,  until  the  space  occupied  by  the  enemy 
was  reduced  to  about  one  eighth  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 
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So  determined  were  the  Aragonese  in  their  resist- 
ance, tliat,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  had  been  resolved, 
"  that  those  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  the  Ara- 
gonese yet  maintained  themselves,  should  continue 
to  be  defended  with  the  same  firmness  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  conspicuous  ;  and  should  the  enemy 
at  last  prevail,  the  people'were  immediately  to  retire 
by  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro,  into  the  suburbs,  and 
having  destroyed  tlie  bridge,  to  defend  the  suburbs 
till  they  perished."  This  resolution  of  the  council 
was  received  by  the  people  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. 


MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 

Major  Ferguson,  who  commanded  a  rifle  corps  in 
advance  of  the  hussars  under  Knyphausen,  during 
some  skirmishing  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Brandy  wine,  was  the  hero  of  a  very  singular  acci- 
dent, which  he  thus  relates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  It 
illustrates,  in  a  most  forcible  manner,  the  over-ruling 
hand  of  Providence  in  directing  the  operations  of  a 
man's  mind,  in  moments  when  he  is  least  of  all  aware 
of  it. 

"  We  had  not  lain  long,  when  a  rebel  officer,  re- 
markable by  a  hussar  dress,  pressed  towards  our 
army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  ray  right  flank,  not 
perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another,  dressed 
in  a  dark  green  and  blue,  mounted  on  a  bay  horse, 
with  a  remarkable  high  cocked  hat.  I  ordered  three 
good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them,  and  fire  at  them  ; 
but  the  idea  disgusting  me,  I  recalled  the  order.    The 
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hussar,  in  returning,  made  a  circuit,  but  the  other 
passed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us,  upon  which  I 
advanced  from  the  wood*  towards  him.  Upon  my 
calling,  he  stopped ;  but  after  looking  at  me,  proceeded. 
I  again  drew  his  attention,  and  made  signs  to  him  to 
stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him  ;  but  he  slowly  can- 
tered away.  As  I  was  'within  that  distance  at 
which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I  could  have  lodged 
half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about  him,  before  he  was  out 
of  my  reach,  I  had  only  to  determine ;  but  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending 
individual,  who  was  acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of 
his  duty  ;  so  I  let  him  alone. 

"  The  day  after,  I  had  been  telling  this  story  to 
some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same  room  with 
me,  when  one  of  the  surgeons,  who  had  been  dressing 
the  wounded  rebel  officers,  came  in,  and  told  us,  that 
they  had  been  informing  him  that  General  Washington 
was  all  the  morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only 
attended  by  a  French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he 
liimself  dressed  and  mounted  in  every  point  as  above 
described.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  who  it  was." 


THE  PINDARRIES. 

The  Pindarries,  until  their  extirpation  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings,  were  the  most  formidable  band  of 
free-booters  in  India.  The  surprising  velocity  with 
>vhich  they  moved,  certainly  quicker  than  any  other 
cavalry  in  the  world,  enabled  them  generally  to  evade 
pursuit.  Having  no  tents  or  baggage,  they  would, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  march  one  hundred  miie» 
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in  h\'o  days,  and  when  pushed  for  time  or  by  circum- 
stances, they  moved  inconceivably  faster.  From  the 
horrid  scenes  of  human  misery  which  they  contiimally 
contemplated,  and  in  whicli  they  ^vere  actors,  they 
became  cruel  and  sangumary  in  the  highest  degree. 
When  they  sacked  a  village,  they  put  the  inhabitants 
to  various  tortures,  to  force  tliem  to  deliver  up  their 
money ;  and  giving  loose  to  their  appetites,  committed 
the  most  dreadful  outrages  on  the  females.  They 
liad  even  so  far  extinguished  the  feelings  of  men,  that 
it  was  not  an  unusual  practice  with  them  to  cut  off 
the  hands  of  children,  as  the  shortest  way  of  pro- 
curing the  bracelets  from  their  arms. 

But  to  give  at  once  an  idea  of  the  dread  which 
the  approach  of  the  Pindarries  inspired,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  state  a  single  example.  At  the 
time  of  their  invasion  of  Guntoor,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  village  called  Ainavole,  rather  than  encounter  their 
well-known  cruelties  and  persecutions,  unanimously 
resolved,  with  a  firmness  and  resolution  not  unusual 
among  the  Hindoos,  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their 
families  ;  and  when  their  resistance  was  found  to  be 
unavailing,  they  performed  the  joar,  by  setting  fire 
to  their  habitations,  and  perishing,  themselves,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  flames,  in  one  common 
funeral  pile. 


ARTFUL  SEIZURE  OF  ST.   SEBASTIAN 
AND  PAMPLUNA. 

Previous  to  the  Peninsular  war,  the  French  got 
possession  of  the  fortification  and  citadel  of  San 
Sebastian,  and  also  of  Parapluna,  by  ariiiice.    The 
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manner  in  which  they  accomplished  these  objects, 
affords  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  principles  of 
warfare  upon  which  the  French  acted. 

The  general  commanding  a  column  of  the  French 
quartered  near  Tolosa,  applied  for,  and  received,  per- 
mission from  the  Spanish  commander  of  the  garrison 
of  San  Sebastian,  to  send  the  sick  of  the  army,  which 
he  represented  as  being  numerous,  into  that  town,  for 
the  benefit  of  commodious  hospitals  and  sea  air. 
In  consequence  of  this  permission,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  men  were  admitted  into  the  town,  and 
lodged  in  the  hospitals.  They  came  in  waggons  and 
vehicles  of  various  kinds,  with  bandages  applied  to 
different  parts  of  their  bodies  ;  some  with  their  heads 
wrapped  up  ;  others  with  their  arras  supported  by 
slings  ;  and  all  having  the  appearance  of  sickness  and 
debUity.  The  Spanish  authorities  offered  every  ac- 
commodation to  their  sick  allies  j  in  which  character 
the  French  then  appeared  to  stand  towards  Spain, 
and  were  forward  in  lending  assistance  to  every 
plan  for  their  relief  and  comfort.  They  had  not 
been  many  days  in  the  town,  before  the  chief 
surgeon  reported  to  the  governor,  that  he  had  about 
five  hundred  cases  of  extreme  debility,  which  might 
receive  considerable  benefit  from  the  higher  and 
purer  air  of  the  citadel  ;  requesting  to  know  if  thev 
might  be  placed  there  for  this  purpose.  The  un- 
suspecting governor  readily  consented  to  a  proposal  so 
apparently  founded  in  reason  and  humanity-  ;  hoping 
that  the  poor  men  might  profit  by  the  arrangement, 
he  ordered  a  temporary  hospital  to  be  prepared  for 
them  in  the  citadel,  to  which  they  were  shortly 
removed. 
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Thus  far  the  success  of  the  French  had  kept  pace 
with  the  infamy  and  treachery  of  their  plot ;  disguise 
was  no  longer  necessary,  and  one  morning  before 
daylight,  these  poor  debilitated  dying  men,  issued 
from  the  hospitals,  wJiere  the  generosity  and  humanity 
of  their  victims  had  placed  them,  and  found  very 
little  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  every  part  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  citadel, 
before  the  astonished  and  bewildered  garrisoti  were 
aware  of  their  intentions,  or  prepared  to  receive  them 
as  enemies.  When  morning  dawned,  the  inhabitants 
found  themselves  under  the  guard  of  their  perfidious 
allies,  whom,  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
been  passing  in  the  capital,  they  had  not  yet  looked 
upon  but  as  friends. 

A  more  important  post  had  at  the  same  time  been 
entrapped  by  the  French.  Pampluna  had  been  lost 
to  the  Spaniards  by  a  stratagem  in  some  degree  simi- 
lar. The  French  troops  stationed  at  the  villages  around 
it,  were  allowed  to  come  to  receive  the  rations  of 
provisions  and  forage,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
duped  Spaniards  out  of  the  magazines  of  the  city  ; 
to  take  away  these  supplies,  a  considerable  number 
of  men  were  necessary,  and  by  degrees  the  numbers 
were  increased, until  one  day,  this  large  foraging  party, 
on  entering  the  town,  appeared  to  amuse  themselves 
with  throwing  snow  balls  ut  each  other  on  the  glacis. 
From  the  glacis  the  game  gradually  grew  warm,  and 
extended  into  the  town  ;  others  of  their  comrades,  in 
apparent  confusion,  joined  them  as  if  to  share  their 
sport,  and  upon  these,  others,  some  of  whom  brought 
their  arms  ;  but  this  circumstance  was  unattended  to, 
in  the  amusement  excited  by  the  now  general  mock 
n    2 
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battle  of  snow  balls.  By  this  means  a  large  body  of 
men  was  introduced  into  the  town,  sufficient  to  seize 
upon  the  guards  at  the  gates,  and  ensure  a  free 
entrance  to  the  whole  array,  svhich  rapidly  advanced 
to  complete  this  treacherous  conquest. 


THE  BOTOCUDOS  OF  BRAZIL. 

Prince  Maximilian,  of  Wied-Neuwied,  when  tra- 
velling in  Brazil,  witnessed  a  singular  battle  fought 
by  two  tribes  of  the  Botocudos.  The  cause  of 
quarrel  was,  that  Captain  June,  with  his  people,  had 
been  hunting  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  St. 
Matthew,  in  the  grounds  of  Captain  Jeparack,  and 
killed  some  swine.  This  was  considered  by  the  latter 
as  a  great  insult  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  war. 

First,  the  warriors  of  both  parties  uttered  short 
rough  tones  of  defiance  to  each  other,  walking  sullenly 
round  one  another  like  angry  dogs,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  ready  their  poles.  Captain  Jeparack 
then  came  forward,  walked  about  between  the  men, 
looked  gloomily  and  directly  before  him  with  wide 
staring  eyes,  and  sung,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  a  long 
song,  which  described  the  affront  that  he  had  re- 
ceived. In  this  manner  the  adverse  parties  became 
more  and  more  inflamed  ;  suddenly,  two  of  thera 
advanced,  and  pushed  one  another  with  the  arm  on 
the  breast,  so  that  they  staggered  back,  and  then 
began  to  ply  their  poles.  One  first  struck  with  all 
his  might  at  the  other,  regardless  where  the  blow  fell ; 
his  antagonist  bore  the  first  attack  seriously  and 
calmly,  without  changing  countenance  ;  he  then  took 
his  turn,  and   thus  they  belaboured  each  other  with 
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severe  blows,  the  luarks  of  which  long  remained 
visible  on  llieir  naked  bodies.  As  there  were  on 
the  poles  many  sharp  stumps  of  branches  which 
had  been  cut  off,  the  effect  of  the  blows  was  not 
always  confined  to  bruises,  but  the  blood  flowed 
from  the  heads  of  many  of  the  combatants.  When 
two  of  them  had  thus  thrashed  each  other  handsomel}', 
two  more  came  forward ;  and  several  pairs  were  often 
seen  engaged  at  once  ;  but  they  never  laid  hands  on 
one  another.  When  these  combats  had  continued 
for  some  lime,  they  again  walked  about  with  a  serious 
look,  uttering  tones  of  defiance,  till  heroic  enthusiasm 
again  seized  them,  and  set  their  poles  in  motion. 

Meanwhile,  the  women  also  fought  valiantly  ;  amidst 
continual  weeping  and  howling,  they  seized  eacli  other 
by  the  hair,  struck  with  their  fists,  scratched  witli  their 
nails,  tore  the  plugs  of  wood  (which  the  Botocudos  wear) 
out  of  each  other's  ears  and  lips,  and  scattered  them  on 
the  field  of  battle  as  trophies.  If  one  threw  her  adver- 
sary down,  a  third,  who  stood  behind,  seized  her  by 
the  legs,  and  threw  her  down  likewise,  and  then  they 
pulled  each  other  about  on  the  ground.  The  men 
did  not  degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to  strike  the 
women  of  the  opposite  party,  but  only  pushed  them 
with  the  ends  of  their  poles,  or  kicked  them  on  the 
side,  so  that  they  rolled  over  and  over.  The  lamen- 
tations and  bowlings  of  the  vvomen,  and  children 
likewise,  resounded  from  the  neighbouring  huts,  and 
heightened  the  effect  of  this  most  singular  scene. 

In  this  manner  the  combat  continued  for  about  an 
hour,  when  all  appeared  weary  ;  some  of  the  savages 
showed  their  courage  and  perseverance,  by  walking 
about  among  the  others,  uttering  their  tones  of  de- 
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fiance.  Captain  Jeparack,  as  the  principal  person  of 
the  offended  party,  held  out  to  the  last ;  all  seemed 
fatigued  and  exhausted,  when  he,  not  yet  disposed 
to  make  peace,  continued  to  sing  his  tremulous  song, 
and  encouraged  his  people  to  renew  the  combat, 
till  Prince  Maximilian  went  up  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  a  valiant  warrior,  but  that  it  was 
now  time  to  make  peace;  upon  which,  he  at  length 
suddenly  quitted  the  field,  and  went  over  to  the 
Quartel.  Captain  June  had  not  shown  so  much 
energy  ;  being  an  old  man ,  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  combat,  but  constantly  remained  in  the  back 
ground. 


TURKISH  PRISONERS. 

When  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Bona- 
purte,  had  got  possession  of  Alexandria,  they  carried 
tiieir  cruelty  to  their  Turkish  prisoners,  to  the  severest 
extremities,  making  them  work  like  horses  at  their 
mills,  and  in  drawing  water.  Dr.Clarke,  in  his  Travels, 
relates,  that  he  met  some  of  these  unfortunate  wretches 
on  his  first  entrance  into  the  city,  who  had  been 
liberated  that  morning  from  their  dungeon  ;  and  who 
were  endeavouring  literally  to  crawl  towards  their 
camp.  The  legs  of  these  poor  creatures  were  swollen 
to  a  size  that  was  truly'  horrible,  and  their  eyes  were 
terrible  from  inflammation.  Some  too  weak,  had 
fallen  on  the  sand,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Immediately  on  seeing 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions,  they  uttered  such 
raoans  as  might  have  pierced  the  hearts  of  their  cruel 
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oppressors.  They  begged  for  water,  but  tlie  Englisli- 
raen  had  none  to  give  thera  ;  and  all  they  could  do, 
was  to  prevail  on  some  Arabs  to  take  care  of  them 
until  relief  could  be  obtained.  Of  these  unfortunate 
captives,  upwards  of  forty  perished  every  day  from 
the  miseries  to  which  their  conquerors  exposed 
them. 


FORTUNATE  OMEN. 
When  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  set  out  on  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Pindarries  in  1817, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  produced  no  ordinary 
sensation  among  the  natives  of  Upper  India.  On 
his  lordship  reaching  Allahabad,  the  river  was  un- 
usually low  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  made 
it  next  to  impossible  for  the  fleet  to  have  passed  the 
sands  of  Pappamow ;  when  just  at  the  moment  of 
his  Excellency  reaching  the  most  difficult  and  shallow 
part  of  the  stream,  the  river  suddenly  rose  four  feet, 
and  the  passage  was  effected  in  grand  style.  In  a 
short  time  after,  the  river  subsided  to  its  former 
depth.  This  truly  singular  circumstance  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  certain  omen  of  his  lordship's 
future  success. 

Numine  favente,  tutus  eris. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 
Epaminondas,  the  Theban,  finding  his  troops  dis- 
heartened, because  the  wind  had  blown  the  ornament 
of  his   spear   upon   the     tumb   of   a   Lacedemonian, 
said,  "  Let  notliing,  soldiers,  excite  your  fears ;  the 
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Lacedemonians  are  about  to  die  ;  they  are  ornament- 
ing their  sepulchres  for  their  funerals."  On  anotlier 
occasion,  a  tlaming  meteor  fell  during  the  night, 
terrifying  those  who  saw  it';  Eparainondas  instantly 
exclaimed,  -'The  gods  afford  us  light." 

C.  Csesar,  when  getting  into  his  vessel,  fell  on  the 
ground.  **  Thou  preparest,  then,  already  to  receive 
me,  mother  Earth  ;"  said  he.  This  interpretation  is 
said  to  have  conveyed  an  idea,  that  there  was  reason 
to  hope  he  would  live  to  see  the  same  land  again. 
William  the  Conqueror  turned  a  similar  accident  to 
better  advantage  than  the  Roman.  When  he  first 
leaped  on  the  English  shore,  he  fell  on  his  face  ; 
which  some  of  the  soldiers  taking  for  a  disastrous 
omen,  he  rose  with  each  hand  full  of  earth,  exclaiming, 
"I  thus  take  possession  of  England  5  it  is  mine;  I 
seize  it  with  both  hands." 

Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  was  preparing  for  battle, 
when  a  thunderbolt  fell  before  the  ship,  which  was 
deemed  by  the  sailors  as  betokening  much  ill. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  moment  to  fight,  when  the 
chief  of  the  gods,  Jupiter,  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  lead 
our  fleet." 

Leonidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  when  told  that  the 
Persians  formed  clouds  by  the  multitude  of  their 
arrows,  immediately  answered,  "  So  much  the  better  ; 
we  shall  fight  in  the  shade."  This  reply  has  been 
attributed  to  many  generals  since  the  time  of  Leo- 
nidas ;  and  is  reported  to  have  been  used  by  that 
gallant  Welchman,  David  Gam,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt. 
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ORIGIN  OF  TURBANS. 

The  Eastern  custom  of  wearing  turbans,  (says  Sir 
Henrj  Blount,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant)  came 
from  the  Levantines  on  this  occasion;  "  The  Barbarians 
fighting  with  the  Grecian  army  at  a  great  disadvantage 
at  Thermopyl-p,  found  there  was  no  other  remedy  but 
that  some  few  should  force  the  narrow  passage,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  army  nii^ht  escape  away.  There 
were  brave  spirits  who  undertook  it  ;  knowing 
they  went  to  an  inevitable  death,  they  had  care  of 
nothing  but  sepulture,  which  of  old  was  much  re- 
garded ;  wherefore  each  of  them  carried  his  winding 
sheet  wiapped  about  his  head,  and  then,  with  the 
loss  of  their  own  lives,  saved  their  fellows ;  where- 
upon, for  an  honourable  memorial  of  that  exploit, 
the  Levantines  used  to  wrap  white  linen  about 
their  heads  ;  which  custom  was  adopted  by  the 
Turks." 


LOVE  AND  GLORY. 

In  the  year  863,  Harold  destroyed  the  host  of 
princes  who  iiad  long  divided  Norway,  and  united 
the  whole  of  the  provinces  under  his  ov.n  dominion. 
Being  enamoured  of  Gida,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Eric,  of  Hadaland,  he  sent  some  persons  of  his  suit 
to  conduct  her  to  court.  "Tell  your  master,"  said 
the  high  born  princess,  "  that  I  will  never  consent 
to  marry  him,  until  he  shall  reign  over  the  whole  of 
Norway,  instead  of  a  few  provinces."  Harold  was 
not  discouraged  by  this  reply,  but  regarded  it  as  a 
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summons  to  glory.  He  assembled  troops,  attacked 
all  the  remaining  chiefs  of  provinces,  exterminated 
thera  one  after  another,  and  won  tlie  hand  of  the 
fair  Gida. 

ROBERT  BRUCE. 

In  1306,  Bruce  having  taken  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Arran,  sent  a  person  in  his  confidence  into  Carrick, 
to  learn  how  his  vassals  in  that  territory  stood  affected 
to  the  cause  of  their  ancient  lord.  He  enjoined  the 
messenger,  if  he  saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  were  favourable,  to  make  a  signal  at  a  day 
appointed,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  an  eminence  above 
the  castle  of  Turnberry.  The  messenger  found  the 
English  in  possession  of  Carrick  ;  Percy  with  a  nu- 
merous garrison  at  Turnberry  ;  the  country  dispirited 
and  in  thraldom  ;  none  to  espouse  the  party  of  Bruce, 
and  many  whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
signal,  Bruce  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast 
of  Carrick  ;  noon  had  already  past,  when  he  per- 
ceived a  fire  on  the  eminence  above  Turnberry  ;  he 
flew  to  the  boat  and  hastened  over ;  night  surprised 
bira  and  his  associates,  while  they  were  yet  on  the 
sea.  Conducting  themselves  by  the  fire,  they  reached 
the  shore.  The  messenger  met  thera,  and  reported, 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  aid.  "  Traitor!"  cried 
Bruce,  "  why  did  you  make  the  signal?"  "  I  made 
lio  signal,"  cried  he  ;  "  but  observing  a  fire  on  the 
tjminence,  I  feared  that  it  might  deceive  you,  and 
I  hastened  hither  to  warn  you  from  the  coast." 

Bruce  hesitated  amidst  the  dangers  that  encom- 
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passed  him,  -what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  encounter.  At 
length,  obeying  the  dictates  of  valour  and  despair, 
he  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise.  He 
attacked  the  English,  carelessly  cantoned  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Turnberry,  put  them  to  the  sword, 
and  pillaged  their  quarters.  Percy  from  the  castle 
heard  the  uproar  ;  yet  durst  not  issue  forth  against 
an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce,  with  his  followers,  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  in  number,  remained  for 
some  days  near  Turnberry ;  but  succours  having 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Carrick. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  Bruce  stormed  the 
castle,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of 
the  building.  It  was  a  favourite  policy  with  Bruce, 
to  destroy  the  castles  which  he  took.  He  saw  tiiat 
the  English,  by  means  of  forts  judiciously  placed, 
had  maintained  themselves  in  Scotland,  with  little  aid 
from  their  sovereign.  He  wished  to  prevent  such  a 
misfortune  from  occurring  for  the  future  ;  and,  per- 
haps, he  apprehended,  that  when  the  country  came 
to  be  settled  in  peace,  the  possession  of  fortified 
castles  might  render  his  own  barons  no  less  formidable 
to  the  crown,  than  the  English  garrisons  had  been  to 
the  nation. 


CiEDICIUS. 

In  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  the  Roman  array 
was  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  by  their  enemies, 
that  universal  destruction  seemed  inevitable  Caedicius, 
a  military  tribune,  proposed  to  the  consul  a  detach- 
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ment  of  four  hundred  men,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  so  that  the  main  body  might 
effect  their  escape,  whilst  this  company  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  "  But  wlio,"  said  the  consul,  "  will 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  so  desperate  an  expedi- 
tion?" "1  will,"  replied  Cssdicius,  crying  out  at 
the  same  time  to  the  soldiers.  "  Come,  my  friends,  it 
is  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  that  we  should 
march  to  yonder  station  :  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  return."  The  plan  succeeded ;  but  the  tribune 
only  escaped  with  life,  and  was  found  among  the 
wounded. 


SURPRISE  OF  DUNBARTON  CASTLE. 

In  1571,  the  castle  of  Dunbarton  was  taken  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  by  escalade.  At  that  time. 
Lord  Fleming  was  governor  of  the  fort,  by  com- 
mission from  the  banished  queen.  It  was  the  only 
place  of  strength  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mary  re- 
tained possession,  and  its  retention  was  looked  upon 
as  an  object  of  importance  by  her  friends,  as  it  was 
the  most  convenient  place  in  the  kingdom  to  laud 
any  foreign  force  that  might  be  sent  to  her  assistance. 
The  strength  of  tlie  place  rendered  Lord  Fleming 
more  secure  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  considering 
its  importance.  He  boasted  to  the  King  of  France, 
that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  fetters  of  Scotland; 
and  whenever  the  French  had  leisure  from  other  wars, 
if  they  would  lend  him  a  little  assistance,  he  could 
easily  put  them  on,  and  bring  the  whole  kingdom 
under  their  power.  This  confidence  of  the  governor 
was  increased  by  the  treachery  of  the  garrison  at 
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Etlinburgh  Castle,  who  had  lately  revolted.  The 
sickness  of  the  Regent  also,  who  was  severely  af- 
flicted witli  the  gout,  and  at  that  time  much  hurt  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  a  circumstance  not  calculated 
to  abate  it.  He  was  likewise  encouraged  by  a  truce 
obtained  for  them  by  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
Avhich  was  to  expire  the  last  day  of  March.  These 
considerations  rendered  him  and  his  garrison  so 
secure  and  negligent,  that  they  frequently  spent  the 
whole  night  in  riot  and  festivity  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dunbarton,  with  the  same  thoughtlessness, 
as  if  the  country^  had  enjoyed  the  most  profound 
peace.  The  plan  of  surprising  the  garrison  was  first 
suggested  to  the  Regent,  then  at  Glasgow,  by  a 
common  soldier  who  had  served  in  the  fortress,  but 
liad  been  disgusted  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  ill- 
usage.  While  he  lived  in  the  garrison,  his  wife  used 
ofien  to  visit  him  ;  and  being  accused  (perhaps  not 
unjustly)  of  theft,  was  punished  by  order  of  the 
governor.  Her  husband,  as  Buchanan  observes, 
being  an  uxorious  man  and  persuaded  of  herinnocence, 
burned  with  revenge,  and  deserting  to  the  Regent, 
promised  that  if  he  would  assign  a  small  party  to 
follow  him,  he  would  make  him  master  of  the  fortress. 
The  Regent,  though  he  saw  the  importance  of 
possessing  the  castle,  at  first  hesitated  from  want  of 
confidence  in  the  man,  or  in  the  means  which  he  pro- 
posed. This  being  perceived  by  the  soldier,  he  in- 
stantly said,  as  they  seemed  todistrusthim,  he  would 
go  himself,  and  be  the  first  man  to  reach  the  walls. 
"  If  you  will  follow  me,"  said  he,  with  soldier-like 
bluntness,  "  1  will  make  you  masters  of  the  place; 
but  if  your  hearts  fail  you,  then  let  it  alone."  The 
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man  appeared  confident  and  resolute ;  in  short,  the 
attempt  m  as  deemed  worth  hazarding,  it  being  thought 
proper  to  risk  ahnost  any  danger  for  such  a  prize> 
The  expedition  was  committed  to  Captain  Crauford, 
a  bold  and  excellent  soldier.  The  first  of  April  was 
the  day  fixed  on  for  this  daring  attempt,  as  the  truce 
granted  to  the  rebels,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  would  then  have  expired.  In  the 
mean  time,  ladders  and  other  necessaries  were  pre- 
pared, and  the  whole  was  kept  profoundly  secret. 
On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  March,  an  officer  of 
the  name  of  Cunningham  was  sent  with  a  party  of 
horse  to  guard  all  the  avenues  to  the  castle,  that  no 
intelligence  of  the  design  might  reach  the  governor. 
Crauford  followed  him  with  a  small  but  determined 
band  ;  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Dunbuc,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  castle.  Here  Crauford  informed  the  soldiers  of 
the  design  of  their  expedition ;  he  shewed  them  the 
person  who  was  to  lead  them  on,  and  had  promised 
first  to  mount  the  walls,  and  told  them  that  he  and 
the  other  officers  were  determined  to  follow.  The 
soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  follow  their  leaders  ■. 
the  foot  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  castle, 
while  the  horse  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Dunbuc,  to 
assist  them  in  their  retreat,  should  the  enterprise  mis- 
carry. In  their  way  to  the  rock,  two  circumstances 
occurred  which  disconcerted  them  not  a  little ;  the 
bridge  over  a  brook  which  runs  between  the  fields  was 
broken  down,  and  a  fire  appeared  suddenly  at  a  small 
distance  from  it.  This  led  them  to  suspect  that  the 
design  had  been  discovered ;  that  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  down  to  stop  them  ;  and  that  the  fire  had  been 
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kindled  by  the  soldiers  from  the  garrison,  to  discover 
or  prevent  their  approach.  But  a  select  band,  re- 
solutely bent  upon  their  object,  were  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed or  intimidated  by  triHes ;  the  bridge  was  soon 
repaired,  so  as  to  be  made  passable,  and  the  scout* 
who  were  sent  towards  the  place  where  the  light  was 
seen,  could  find  no  appearance  either  of  fire  or  light, 
■which  gives  Buchanan  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  an  ignis fatnus,  or  m.eteor  of  some  kind. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  the 
clearness  of  the  sky,  which  was  covered  with  stars, 
and  the  appearance  of  day  light,  should  discover 
them  to  the  sentinels  who  watched  above.  The  mist 
however  which  generally  at  this  season  of  the  year 
Langs  over  rivers  and  lakes,  had  overspread  the  upper 
regions  of  the  castle— a  circumstance  esteemed  for- 
tunate by  the  officers,  and  by  the  men  superstitiously 
regarded  as  a  good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  summit  of  the  rocii  that  the  assailants 
made  this  bold  attempt,  because  in  that  place  there 
w€re  fewer  sentinels,  and  their  guide  assured  them 
that  they  would  find  a  good  landing.  Here  however 
they  met  with  an  accident  which  had  nearly  frustrated 
the  whole  design.  The  first  ladder  was  scarce  fixed, 
when  the  weight  and  eagerness  of  those  who  mounted 
it,  brought  it  to  the  ground  ;  and  though  no  person  re- 
ceived any  injury  by  the  fall,  yet  they  feared  that  the 
noise  might  alarm  the  sentinel.  Listening  a  moment, 
and  finding  all  still,  they  proceeded  again  ;  and 
placing  their  ladders  with  more  caution,  several  of 
them  attained  the  first  landing :  there  they  found  an 
ash  tree  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  to  wliich 
I  2 
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they  tied  ropes,  and  then  drew  up  their  fellow  soldiers. 
Their  ladders  were  made  fast  a  second  time;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  ascent  they  met  with  an  unforeseen 
difficulty.  One  of  their  companions  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  fit,  and  clung  seemingly  without  life  to  the 
ladder.  All  was  at  a  stand  ;  to  pass  him  was  im- 
possible ;  to  tumble  him  down  the  rock  would  have 
been  cruel,  and  might  have  occasioned  a  discovery. 
Captain  Crauford,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ordered 
the  soldier  to  be  tied  fast  to  the  ladder,  that  he  might 
not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over,  and  turning  that  side 
towards  the  rock,  the  party  then  mounted  the  other 
without  difficulty.  Day  now  began  to  dawn,  and 
there  still  remained  a  high  wall  to  scale ;  but  after 
surmounting  so  many  greater  difficulties,  this  was 
soon  accomplished.  Ramsay,  the  guide,  and  two 
soldiers,  reached  the  summit;  he  leapt  down  into  the 
castle,  and  Avas  set  upon  by  three  of  the  guard.  He 
defended  himself  with  great  courage,  till  his  fellow 
soldiers  seeing  his  danger,  leaped  down  after  him,  and 
presently  despatched  the  assailants.  The  rest  of  the 
party  followed  as  quickly  as  possible  with  repeated 
shouts,  and  the  utmost  fury,  and  took  possession  of 
the  magazine  and  cannon.  The  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  b^ing  alarmed,  ran  out,  naked  and 
unarmed,  and  were  more  solicitous  about  their  own 
safety,  than  making  resistance.  The  governor.  Lord 
Fleming,  slipping  down  part  of  the  rock,  and  de- 
scending along  a  bye  way,  was  let  out  at  a  postern 
gate  into  a  small  boat  which  was  under  the  walls,  and 
fled  into  Argyleshire.  After  the  principal  prisoners 
were  secured,  and  the  soldiers  had  leisure  to  examine 
the  path  they  had  taken,  it  appeared  to  them  such  a 
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tremendous  precipice,  that  they  declared,  tliat  if  they 
had  foreseen  tlie  danger  of  the  service,  no  reward 
whatever  should  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 


AN  ENEMY'S  COURTESY. 
When  the  Crusaders  under  King  Richard  of  England 
defeated  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan  seeing  his  troops  fly, 
asked  what  was  the  number  of  the  christians  who  were 
making  all  this  slaughter  ?  He  was  told  that  it  was 
only  King  Richard  and  his  men,  and  that  they  were 
all  on  foot.  "  Then,"  said  the  Sultan,  "  God  forbid 
that  such  a  noble  fellow  as  King  Richard  should 
march  on  foot,"  and  sent  him  a  noble  charger.  The 
messenger  took  it,  and  said,  "  Sire,  the  Sultan  sends 
you  this  charger,  that  you  may  not  be  on  foot."  The 
king  was  as  cunning  as  his  enemy,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  squires  to  mount  the  horse  in  order  to  try  him. 
The  squire  obeyed  ;  but  the  animal  proved  fiery  ; 
and  the  squire  being  unable  to  hold  him  in,  he  set  off 
at  full  speed  to  the  Sultan's  pavilion.  The  Sultan 
expected  he  had  got  King  Richard  ;  and  was  not  a 
little  mortified  to  discover  his  mistake. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SHORT  SWORD  LONG. 

A  king  of  Arabia  shewing  his  courtiers  a  Daraas  ■ 
can  sword  that  had  been  presented  to  him,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  them  all,  that  the  only  fault  it  had,  was 
its  being  too  short  The  king's  son,  who  was  present, 
observed,  that  there  was  no  weapon  too  short  for  a 
hrviVQ  nian,  »<;  there  needed  no  more  but  to  advance 
I  3 
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one  step  to  make  it  long  enough.     The  sufficiency  of 
the  heart  supplies  whatever  is  wanting. 


INGENIOUS  SPY. 

It  was  customary  with  Marshal  Bassompiere,  when 
any  of  his  soldiers  were  brought  before  him  for  heinous 
offences,  to  say  to  them,  "  Brotiier,  you  or  I  will 
certainly  be  hanged  ;"  which  was  a  sufficient  denun- 
ciation of  their  fate.  A  spy,  who  was  discovered  m 
his  camp,  was  addressed  in  this  language ;  and  next 
day,  as  the  wretch  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  gallows, 
he  pressed  earnestly  to  speak  with  the  marshal, 
alleging  that  he  had  somewhat  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. The  marshal  being  made  acquainted  with 
his  request,  said,  in  his  rough  manner,  "It  is  always 
the  way  of  these  rascals  ;  they  pretend  some  frivolous 
story,  merely  to  reprieve  themselves  for  a  few  moments ; 
however,  bring  the  dog  hither."  Being  introduced, 
the  marshal  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  ?  "  "Why, 
my  lord,"  said  the  culprit,  "  when  I  first  had  the 
honour  of  your  conversation,  you  were  pleased  to  say, 
that  either  you  or  I  should  be  hanged  ;  now  I  am 
come  to  know  whether  it  is  your  pleasure  to  be  so, 
because,  if  t/ojt  won't,  I  must ;  that's  all."  The 
marshal  was  so  pleased  with  the  fellow's  humour,  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  released. 


GENERAL  LAWLESS. 
In  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Saragossa,  and  the 
very  low  state  to  which  France  was  reduced,  Philip 
the  Fifth  apprehended  (hat  he  should   be  obliged  to 
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relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Among  others,  it  was  suspected  that  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Celi  was  in  the  interest  of  his  competitor, 
Charles.  To  render  so  powerful  a  prhice  inac- 
tive, Avould  be  almost  equal  to  victory ;  but  the 
method  to  effect  it,  seemed  difficult,  until  Sir  Philip 
Lawless,  an  Irish  gentleman,  then  a  colonel  in  the 
French  service,  undertook  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
duke.  Having  previously  concerted  all  his  measures, 
he  repaired  to  the  ducal  palace,  as  charged  with  a 
special  commission  from  Philip  ;  and  prevailing  ou 
the  duke  to  take  a  walk  on  the  terrace,  in  order  to 
converse  more  freely,  he  insensibly  led  him  to  a 
passage  communicating  with  the  high  road,  where  he 
had  a  carriage  in  waiting. 

Lawless,  in  a  few  words,  told  his  highness,  that  he 
must  immediately  take  a  seat  in  his  coach,  as  he  had 
engaged,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  carry  him  to 
Madrid,  where  he  would  find  Philip  ready  to  receive 
him  witli  open  arms.  The  determined  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  his  personal  appearance,  and  above  all,  his 
character  for  resolution  and  bravery,  induced  the 
duke  to  acquiesce.  They  soon  arrived  at  Madrid, 
where  he  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception ;  and 
the  battle  of  Almanza,  which  happened  soon  after, 
made  the  duke  not  regret  his  forced  visit  to  the 
Spanish  capital.  Lawless  was  soon  after  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  governor  of  Majorca  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Piiilip  appointed 
him  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
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CROMWELL. 

In  the  attack  made  by  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
under  tlie  command  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  on 
the  Royalists,  in  October,  1643,  Cromwell,  then  a 
colonel,  led  the  van  ;  at  the  watch-word,  "Truth  and 
Peace,"  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  they  advanced  singing  psalms  ;  reserving  their 
charge,  however,  until  the  enemy's  horse  had  dis- 
charged their  pieces.  A  second  salute,  and  a  charge 
from  the  king's  troops  themselves,  met  their  approach 
to  the  royal  line.  By  the  last  volley,  Cromwell's 
horse  was  killed,  and  fell  with  him  to  the  ground ; 
and  ere  he  was  well  risen,  being  now  mixed  v;ith  the 
combatants,  he  was  again  laid  prostrate  by  the  hand 
of  a  royalist  gentleman,  thought  to  have  been  Sir 
Ingram  Hopton ;  again  rising,  however,  he  seized  on 
a  sorry  horse  from  one  of  his  troopers,  remounted, 
and  contributed  his  personal  share  to  the  victory 
obtained. 

When  Cromwell  commenced  his  campaign  against 
the  Scots,  he  addressed  a  proclamation  on  the  ground 
of  his  hostile  march,  "  To  all  that  are  saints,  and 
partakers  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect  in  Scotland." 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  he  was  not  successful ; 
and  his  army  suffering  immense  losses,  made  him 
determine  on  a  retreat. 

Previously  to  resolving  upon  this  step,  Cromwell, 
stung  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Scots,  himself,  on  one 
occasion,  headed  a  "  forlorn  hope,"  against  two  or 
three  thousand  of  their  horse,  who  were  drawn  out  on 
the  west  '-^ide  of  F.rlinhnreli,  hoping  to  hrmo;  ihr-m  to  a 
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conflict ;  but  tliey  retreated  immediately  upon  his 
appearance.  One  of  them,  however,  fired  a  carbine 
at  him,  as  lie  "  went  before"  his  men  ;  upon  which, 
Cromwell  hallooed  to  the  Scotsman,  that  "  if  he 
had  been  one  of  his  soldiers,  he  would  have  punished 
him  for  firing  at  such  a  distance!" 

Cromwell  then  withdrew  his  forces,  which  scarcely 
numbered  twelve  thousand  men,  towards  Dunbar, 
where  he  shipped  his  heavy  baggage  and  sick,  while 
the  Scots  army,  twenty-seven  thousand  strong,  closely 
followed  him.  A  battle  was  now  inevitable ;  and 
Cromwell,  though  feeling  the  ditficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, preserved  his  ordinary  coolness  and  promptitude 
of  decision.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  preceding 
the  memorable  3rd  of  September,  1650,  he  called  his 
principal  officers  together,  and  gave  general  instruc- 
tions to  his  army,  to  "  seek  the  Lord ;"  the  customary 
expression  for  prayer  in  that  day.  After  their  devo- 
tions, he  assumed  his  wonted  serenity  of  manner  and 
countenance ;  and  feeling,  as  he  said,  his  heart  en- 
larged, and  his  spirits  quieted,  he  bade  them  "  uU 
take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them,  and 
u-^uld  appear  for  them."  As  the  da}  light  broke,  they 
w  alked  in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  gardens ;  whence, 
through  the  morning  mists,  they  could  indistinctly 
trace  the  extended  (too  extended)  position  of  their 
enemies.  On  the  preceding  evenuig,  Cromwell  had  de- 
tected an  error  in  the  posture  of  the  enemy's  right  w  ing, 
towards  the  sea,  from  which  he  thought  an  advan- 
tage might  be  derived  ;  noticing  this  to  those  around 
him,  they  concurred  with  him  in  the  idea ;  and  he 
despatched,  during  tlie  darkness,  a  detachment  to 
turn  the  flank  of  the  Scots  in  that  direction.     Tliis 
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detachment  attacked  tlie  enemy  at  six  in  the  morningy 
on  tlic  eminence  where  they  were  posted,  and  pal 
them  in  some  disorder.  Just  as  the  manoeuvre  on 
the  flank  was  thus  taking  eftect,  Cromwell,  still 
watching  the  Scots  through  his  prospective  glass,  per- 
ceived a  general  stir  throughout  th.eir  camp ;  upon 
which,  he  at  once  daringly  exclaimed,  "  God  is  deli- 
vering them  into  our  hands  !  they  are  coming  down 
to  us." 

He  had  not  purposed  waiting  the  general  attack  ; 
but  instantly  arraying  all  his  remaining  forces,  he  led 
them  to  meet  the  deluge  of  Scottish  war,  that  in 
reality  was  soon  seen  sweeping  from  their  hills. 
Coming  up  with  the  rear  of  the  troops  who  were  still 
in  close  conflict  with  the  Scottish  right,  he  ordered  an 
extension  of  his  line,  by  which  he  brought  both 
armies  into  a  position  to  be  "  engaged  all  over  the 
field."  The  meeting  on  either  side  was  unusually  de- 
termined and  obstinate ;  the  Scotch  rushing  forward 
with  the  confidence  resulting  both  from  their  individual 
bravery,  and  the  sense  of  their  so  greatly  superior 
strength }  the  English  advancing  with  that  cool  energy, 
the  source  of  so  many  triumphs  recorded  in  their 
history,  and  which,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  has 
taught  them  how  to  derive  victor^'  from  desperate 
circumstances.  Almost  from  the  tirst  clash  of  the 
hostile  weapons,  it  became  apparent  to  which  side 
the  victorj'  would  incline.  Never  did  Cromwell  more 
enthusiastically,  and  yet  more  calmly,  exert  himself: 
never,  with  his  slightly  silvered' locks,  and  piercing 
looks  of  stern  composure,  did  he  appear  so  like  the 
:  ncient  genius  of  war,  less  contending  for  an  uncer- 
'^■'^  triumph,  than  assuring  it  to  every  soldier  of  the 
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little  band  in  whose  every  breast  his  energies  ex- 
panded. In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the  sun  then  rising 
in  majesty  from  the  sea,  he  seized  upon  his  appear- 
ance with  a  poet's  feeling,  united  with  an  intense 
conviction  of  the  presence  and  favour  of  the  god  of 
battles  ;  crying  aloud,  "  Now  let  God  arise,  and  his 
enemies  shall  be  scattered  !"  And,  in  truth,  vain 
were  all  the  advantages  which  the  Scotch  derived 
from  their  numbers,  and  from  tlie  pouring  of  their 
masses  down,  while  the  English  had  to  toil  and  fight 
their  way  ?tp,  the  steep  hills  of  this  bloody  contest. 
In  something  more  than  an  hour,  during  which,  but 
for  Cromwell's  v, ell-judged  flanking  attack,  (whereby 
several  bodies  of  the  Scots,  when  once  routed  them- 
selves, routed  entire  regiments  in  their  rear,)  every 
man  in  his  army  might  have  been  at  least  twice  met  by 
an  opponent,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  inextricable 
confusion.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  rout  along  their 
whole  line  was  complete,  and  the  English  had  "  the 
chase  and  execution  of  them  near  eight  miles." 

P  Cromwell  kept  his  fanatics  in  order  in  their  own 
way  ;  for  when  one  of  them  waited  upon  him,  as  he 
said,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  know  the  destina- 
tion of  one  of  his  fleets,  Cromwell  said,  "  My  good 
friend,  the  Lord  shall  know,  for  thou  shalt  go  with 
the  fleet."  He  immediately  gave  orders  for  having 
him  stowed  in  the  hold  of  one  of  the  vessels  then 
under  sailing  orders  ;  and  actually  sent  him  out,  thus 
confined,  with  the  expedition. 
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SIR  RICHARD  GRAHAM. 

In  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  so  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause.  Sir  Richard  Graham  had  a  principal 
command,  and  no  man  did  more  to  terminate  a  battle 
with  success,  which  had  been  commenced  with  teme- 
rity. When  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
nothing  remained  but  for  every  man  to  seek  the  best 
means  of  security  that  offered,  Sir  Richard  escaped 
with  twenty-six  bleeding  wounds,  to  his  own  house, 
at  Korton  Conyers,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle.  Here  he  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  being 
spent  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  be  was  carried 
into  his  chamber,  where,  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his 
disconsolate  lady,  he  expired. 

Cromwell,  wlio  had  always  expressed  a  peculiar 
inveteracy  against  this  gentleman,  and  thought  a 
victory  only  half  gained  if  he  escaped,  pursued  him 
in  person,  with  a  troop  of  horse.  When  he  arrived 
at  Norton,  his  gallant  enemy  was  dead  ;  and  Crom- 
well found  his  wretched  widow  weeping  over  the 
mangled  corpse  of  lier  husband,  yet  scarce  cold. 
Such  a  sight,  it  would  have  been  imagined,  might 
have  given  him,  if  not  an  emotion  of  pity,  at  least  a 
satiety  of  revenge ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  the  ven- 
geance of  his  soul  unsatisfied,  and  turning  round  to 
his  troopers,  w  ho  had  stalked  after  him  into  the  sacred 
recesses  of  sorrow,  he  gave  the  signal  for  havoc,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  house  was  torn  to  pieces; 
not  even  the  bed  was  spared  on  which  the  body  of 
the  gallant  knight  was  extended,  and  every  thing 
was  destroyed  which  the  hand  of  rapine  could  not 
carry  off. 


ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Dutch  war 
in  1652,  Blake,  on  coming  near  Van  Tramp,  who  did 
not  strike  sail,  wished  to  treat  with  him  on  this  point 
of  honour,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eiFusion  of  blood, 
and  a  national  quarrel ;  but  Van  Tromp,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  fired  on  him  with  whole  broad- 
sides. The  admiral  was  in  his  cabin,  drinking  with 
some  officers,  little  expecting  to  be  thus  saluted, 
when  the  shot  broke  the  windows  of  the  ship,  and 
shattered  the  stem.  This  put  Blake  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  answer 
the  Dutch  in  their  own  way,  saying,  "  he  took  it 
very  ill  of  Van  Tromp,  that  he  should  take  his 
ship  for  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  break  his  windows." 

When  Blake  was  oiY  Malaga,  some  of  his  seamen 
going  ashore,  met  the  host,  as  it  was  conveyed  to  a 
sick  person,  and  ridiculed  it.  The  priest  who  accom- 
panied it,  highly  indignant,  put  the  people  on  re- 
venging the  indignity,  and  the  sailors  were  severely 
treated.  When  they  returned  on  board,  and  com- 
plained of  their  ill-usage,  Blake  sent  to  demand  the 
priest  who  had  been  the  author  of  this  insult.  The 
viceroy  answered,  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
priests,  and  therefore  could  not  send  him.  Upon  this, 
Blake  sent  a  second  message,  saying,  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  who  had  power  over  the 
priest,  but  if  he  was  not  sent  in  three  hours,  he 
■would  certainly  burn  the  town  about  their  ears.  The 
priest  was  then  sent  on  board,  with  a  complaint  to 
the  admiral  of  the  conduct  of  the  sailors.     Blake 
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-did,  if  the  priest  had  complahied  of  the  outiago,  Lc 
would  have  punished  them  severely,  for  he  would  uot 
suffer  any  of  his  men  to  allTont  the  established  reli- 
gion of  a  place  where  he  touched  ;  but  he  blamed 
liira  for  setting  on  a  mob  of  Spaniards  to  beat  them , 
adding,  "  that  he   would  have  him   and  the  whole 

vorld  know,   that  none   but  an  Englishman  should 

;!i  Englishman  chastise." 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  Blake's  life,  which 
perhaps  redounds  more  to  his  own  glory,  than  even 
his  burning  the  Spanish  ships  in  a  well  fortified 
fort,  though  he  was  the  first  seaman  that  ever  at- 
tempted it.  In  that  action,  his  brother.  Captain 
Benjamin  Blake,  for  whom  he  had  a  very  tender  af- 
fection, was  guilty  of  some  misconduct,  for  which  he 
was  immediately,  by  sentence  of  Blake,  removed 
from  his  ship,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
another. 


ADMIRAL  SPRAGGE.  J| 

Sir  Edward  Spragge,  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van 
Tromp,  had  a  particular  passion  for  overcoming  each 
other,  and  in  every  battle  in  which  their  ships  were, 
they  mutually  eiigaged,  "  not,"  says  Bishop  Parker, 
"  out  of  enmity,  but  of  a  thirst  for  glory."  When 
Spragge  last  v/ent  to  sea,  he  had  promised  the  king 
either  to  bring  him  Van  Tromp  alive  or  dead,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt ;  and  though,  in  the  action  of  the  11th 
of  August,  167S,  he  was  in  the  rea;-,  and  had  assured 
Vrince  Rupert  that  he  would  not  part  from  him,  yet 
leiug  challenged  by  Van  Tromp,  he  laid  his  fore  top- 
.:\i\  to  the  mast,  to  stay  for  him ;  and  having  carried 
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his  squadron  into  action,  continued  figliting  with  him 
for  many  Jiours,  at  a  distance  from  the  fleet.  Sir 
Edward  was  at  first  on  board  the  Royal  Prince,  and 
Van  Tromp  in  tlie  Golden  Lion  ;  but  after  a  contest  of 
three  hours,  in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  always  avoided 
a  close  fight,  Sir  Edward's  ship  was  so  disabled, 
that  he  was  forced  to  go  on  board  the  St.  George,  as 
Van  Tromp,  for  the  same  reason,  did  on  board  the 
Coraet.  The  fight  was  then  resumed  between  them, 
with  greater  fury  than  ever,  until  the  St.  George  was 
so  battered,  that  Sir  Edward  was  compelled  to  quit  it ; 
and  endeavouring  to  go  on  board  the  Royal  Charles, 
his  boat  was  pierced  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  he  was 
drowned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Royal  Prince,  which 
Spragge  first  quitted,  after  sustaining  a  long  fight, 
and  being  reduced  almost  to  a  perfect  wreck,  got 
safe  into  port.  When  Sir  Edward  left  Jier,  all  the 
masts  were  gone,  the  work  of  her  upper  tier  of  guns 
disabled,  and  four  hundred  men  killed.  In  this  situa- 
tion, a  large  Dutch  man  of  war  bore  down  upon  her 
with  two  fire  ships,  resolving  to  bum,  sink,  or 
take  her.  The  first  lieutenant  ordered  the  colours  to 
be  struck,  and  the  men  to  shift  for  themselves  ;  but 
the  gunner,  Mr.  Richard  Leake,  a  bold  determined 
man,  ordered  the  lieutenant  to  quit  the  deck,  took  the 
command  himself,  sunk  the  two  fire  ships,  forced  the 
man  of  war  to  sheer  off,  and  bore  his  vessel  into  port, 
wreck  as  she  was.  Tliis  Mr.  Leake  was  the  father  ol 
^ftenvai-ds  celebrated  Sir  John  Leake. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1688. 

The  war  of  1688  waa  excited  by  Louvois,  the 
French  minister,  to  secure  liimself  in  his  office,  which 
he  judged  to  be  in  danger,  from  perceiving,  as  he 
thought,  an  alteration  in  Louis  XIV.'s  disposition 
tovvards  him.  The  circumstances  are  thus  related  by 
the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  in  his  Memoirs.  "  The  castle 
of  Trianon  was  just  built,  when  the  king  perceived  a 
defect  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  windows. 
Louvois,  who  was  naturally  insolent,  and  who  had 
been  so  spoiled  that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  be  found 
fault  with,  even  by  his  master,  maintained  that  the 
window  was  well  proportioned.  The  king  turned  his 
back  on  him,  and  walked  away.  The  next  day,  the 
king  seeing  Le  Notre,  the  architect,  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  at  Trianon.  He  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  king  ordered  him  to  go  thither,  and  told  hini  of 
the  defect  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  window. 
Le  Notre,  however,  defened  day  after  day  obe^'ing 
his  majesty's  comoiands,  till  Louis  saw  clearly  that 
Le  Notre  was  afraid  of  being  under  the  necessity  of 
declaring  either  against  king  or  minister.  In  some 
anger,  he  commanded  Le  Notre  and  Louvois  to  meet 
him  the  next  day  at  Trianon.  No  evasion  was  now 
possible ;  accordingly,  they  met :  the  window  was 
iraraediatel}^  mentioned ;  Louvois  persisted  in  his 
former  opinion  ;  Le  Notre  remained  silent ;  at  last, 
the  king  ordered  him  to  measure  the  window  ;  he 
obeyed  ;  and  while  he  was  so  employed,  Louvois, 
enraged  that  such  a  criterion  was  resorted  to,  dis- 
covered liis  chagrin,  and  insisted,  with  acrimony,  that 
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ihe  window  was  exactly  like  the  rest.  When  Le  Notre 
had  finished,  Louvois  asked  him  what  was  the  result? 
Le  Notre  hesitated.  The  king,  with  much  passion, 
coraraanded  him  to  speak  out.  He  then  declared;, 
that  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  window 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  rest.  Immediately,  the 
king  turned  to  Louvois,  told  him  there  was  no  enduring 
his  obstinacy,  and  reproached  him  with  much  vehe- 
mence. Louvois,  stung  with  this  reprimand,  which 
was  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  many  courtiers, 
as  well  as  of  workmen  and  footmen,  returned  home, 
furious  with  rage.  At  his  house  he  found  St.  Fouange 
Villeneuf,  the  Chevalier  de  Nogent,  the  two  Tilladets, 
and  some  other  of  his  most  devoted  friends,  who 
were  much  alarmed  at  seeing  the  state  of  mind  he 
was  in.  *  It  is  all  over,'  said  he ;  '  I  must  have  lost 
all  credit  with  the  king,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  treating  me  only  about  a  window.  I  have 
no  resource  but  in  war,  which  Avill  divert  his  attention 
from  his  buildings,  and  will  render  ray  assistance 
V  necessary  ;  and,  war  he  shall  have.'  He  kept  his 
word:  war  was  declared  a  few  months  afterwards, 
and  he  contrived,  in  spite  of  the  king,  and  of  the  other 
powers,  to  render  it  general." 

Thus  did  a  childish  dispute  between  a  vain-glorious 
prince  and  an  insolent  minister,  on  the  most  trivial 
occasion,  kindle  a  war,  which  lasted  for  eight  years  j 
which  raged  in  Ireland,  in  France,  in  the  West  Indies, 
upon  the  seas,  in  Spain,  in  Savoy,  in  Flanders,and  in 
Germany,  in  which  millions  of  money  were  spent, 
many  thousand  lives  lost,  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Palatinate  burned,  and  the  whole  of  that  country 
reduced  to  a  scene  of  universal  desolation. 
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MARLBOROUGH. 

It  appeared  from  every  circumstance  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  antecedent  to  the 
glorious  battle  of  Blenheim,  that  he  was  resolved 
either  to  conquer  or  die  on  the  field  ;  and  a  short  time 
before  the  action  commenced,  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  solemnity  to  the  Almighty  Lord  and  Ruler 
of  Hosts,  in  presence  of  his  chaplain,  and  received 
the  sacrament.  When  the  battle  was  concluded,  his 
Grace  observed,  that  he  believed  he  had  prayed  more 
that  day  than  all  the  chaplains  in  the  army. 

MARSHAL  SAXE. 

Late  in  an  evening,  Count  (afterwards  Marshal) 
Saxe  took  up  his  residence  in  a  carthemar,  in  the 
village  of  Crachnitz,  a  sort  of  building  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  in  Turkey  or  Persia  are 
called  caravanseras.  The  Poles  having  received  in- 
telligence of  his  situation,  detached  800  dragoons  to 
carry  him  off,  thinking  he  was  Marshal  Count  Fleming, 
■who  they  knew  was  to  jiass  that  way.  The  Count 
de  Saxe  had  just  sat  down  to  table,  when  word  was 
brought  him  that  a  large  body  of  horse  was  entering 
the  village,  and  filing  oif  towards  the  carthemar  ;  as 
it  was  impossible  with  only  eighteen  men  to  make  a 
defence  on  every  side,  he  abandoned  the  area  before 
the  house,  and  posted  his  servants  in  the  rooms  on  the 
first  floor ;  he  placed  tw  o  or  three  in  each  room,  and 
caused  some  holes  to  be  made  in  the  ceiling,  that 
tliey    might   fire  upon  those  who  should  enter  the 
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apartments  on  the  ground  floor;  with  the  rest  of  his 
men  he  took  his  post  in  the  stables,  as  there  was  a 
cornnuinication  between  them  and  the  house,  by  wliich 
means  he  could  send  succours  to  those  whom  he 
stationed  there. 

He  had  scarce  made  all  these  dispositions,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Poles,  who  broke  open  the  lower 
doors;  but  as  those  who  got  in  first  were  killed,  and 
the  others  were  afraid  they  should  meet  the  like  fate, 
they  gave  over  that  attack,  with  an  intention  to  get 
op  into  the  rooms  over  those  in  which  the  Count's 
men  were  stationed,  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might 
be  able  to  fire  down  upon  the  servants.  The  Count 
could  not  oppose  them  ;  but  having  sufi'ered  tliem  to 
go  up  without  opposition,  he  followed  them  with  what 
ofiicers  he  had  about  him,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword. 

This  check  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from  making 
another  attack  ;  but  the  Count,  though  wounded  by 
a  shot  in  the  thigh,  charged  them  with  the  same 
success,  which  made  them  cautious  how  they  exposed 
any  more  of  their  men.  They  formed  a  chain  of 
little  posts  round  the  house,  and  then  sent  the  officer 
to  summon  the  Count  to  surrender,  threatening  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  fire  the  house  if  he  should 
refuse  to  coraplj^.  The  Count  had  some  very  strong 
reasons  that  made  him  wish  to  escape,  he  therefore 
desired  the  officer  to  withdraw  3  but  the  latter  assuring 
him  they  should  all  have  quarter,  and  be  properly 
treated,  and  the  Count  fearing  that  some  of  his  at- 
tendants might  be  tempted  by  these  oilers,  found 
himself  at  last  obliged  to  order  his  men  to  fire  upon 
the   officer,    who   was   instantly  killed.     The  Polee 
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summoned  bim  again  by  a  Dominican  friar,  who  met 
a  similar  fate.  I'lie  Count  then  drew  all  his  men 
together ;  and  telling  them,  that  now  they  must 
expect  no  quarter,  he  said  that  he  saw  no  alternative 
but  to  perish,  or  escape  under  cover  of  the  night ;  that 
the  small  detachments  that  invested  the  house,  could 
not  be  instantly  supported  by  the  main  body  ;  that 
consequently  it  could  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  force 
Ihemf  and  that  if  they  reached  the  wood,  which 
was  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  house,  they 
would  be  immediately  out  of  all  danger.  The  major 
part  closed  with  the  Count's  opinion  ;  he  therefore 
marched  out  with  fourteen  men.  He  first  met  a 
guard  that  had  but  just  dismounted  ;  they  were  not 
over  cautions,  as  they  did  not  imagine  that  a  handful 
of  men  could  have  conceived  so  daring  a  resolution. 
The  Count  attacked  the  guard  sword  in  hand,  and 
put  them  all  to  flight ;  and  having  thus  cleared  his 
way,  he  got  safe  into  the  wood,  and  afterwards  to 
the  city  of  Sandomir,  w  here  there  was  a  Saxon  gar- 
rison belonging  to  his  father. 


STRATAGEM  SIGNALLY  DEFEATED. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  so  disastrous 
to  the  English  army,  Lord  Loudon  made  a  dashing 
attempt  to  seize  the  Pretender  at  Moy,  the  account 
of  which  is  thus  narrated  by  the  Chevalier  John- 
stone : 

"  On  the  16th  February,  the  prince  slept  at  Moy, 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  clan  of  Mack- 
intosh, about  two  leagues  from  Inverness.  Lord 
Loudoii,    lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  King 
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George,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Highlanders, 
being  at  Inverness,  with  about  two  thousand  regular 
troops,  the  prince  intended  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
other  column,  before  approaciiing  nearer  to  that  town. 
In  the  meantime,  Lord  Loudon  formed  the  project 
of  seizing  by  surprise  the  person  of  the  prince,  who 
could  have  no  suspicion  of  any  attempt  of  the  kind, 
conceiving  himself  in  perfect  security  at  Moy  ;  and 
his  lordship  would  have  succeeded  in  tiiis  design,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  that  invisible  Being  who  fre- 
quently cliooses  to  manifest  liis  power  in  overturning 
the  best  contrived  schemes  of  feeble  mortals.  His 
lordship,  at  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  posted 
guards,  and  a  chain  of  sentinels,  all  round  Inverness, 
both  within  and  without  the  town,  with  positive 
orders  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  leave  it,  on  an^'^ 
pretext  whatever,  or  whatever  the  rank  of  the  person 
might  be.  He  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen 
imndred  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning;  and  having  assembled  this 
body  of  troops  without  noise,  and  without  alarming 
the  inhabitants,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
instantly  set  off,  planning  his  march  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  castle  of  Moy  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night. 

"  Whilst  some  English  officers  were  drinking  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Bailly,an  innkeeper  in  Inverness,  and 
passing  the  time  till  the  hour  of  their  departure,  her 
daughter,  a  girl  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age,  who  happened  to  wait  on  them,  paid  great 
attention  to  their  conversation,  and,  from  certain  ex- 
pressions dropped  from  them,  she  discovered  their 
designs.     As  soon  as  this  generous  girl  was  certain  as 
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to  their  intentions,  she  immediately  left  the  hoiis 
escaped  from  the  town,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  sentinels,  and  took  the  road  to  Mov,  running' 
as  fast  as  sl'.e  was  able,  without  shoes  or   stockings, 
which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she  had  taken  off, 
in    order  to  inform  the  prince  of  the  danger   thai 
menaced  him.   She  reached  Moy,  quite  out  of  breath, 
before   Lord   Loudon;    and    the    prince,   \nth   dif- 
Ticultj,  escaped  in  his  robe  de  chambre,  night-cap 
and   slippers,  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where 
he   passed  the    night    in    concealment.      This  dear 
girl,  to  whom  the  prince  owed  his   life,  was  in  great 
danger  of  losing  her  own,  from  her  excessive  fatigue 
on  this  occasion ;    but   by  the   care   and    attentions 
she  experienced,  her  health  was  re-established.     The 
prince,  having  no  suspicion  of  such  a  daring  attempt, 
had  very  few  people  with  him  in  the  castle  of  Moy. 
"  As  soon  as  the  girl  had   spread   the  alarm,  the 
blacksmith  of  the  village   of  Moy  presented  himself 
to  the  prince,  and  assured  his  royal  highness  that  he 
had  no  occasion  to  leave  the  castle,  as  he  would  an- 
swer for  it,  with  his  head,  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his 
troops  would  be   obliged  to  return  faster  than   they 
came.     The   prince  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
his  assurances,  to  neglect  seeking  his  safety  by  flight 
to     the     neighbouring    mountains.       However,    the 
blacksmith,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  put  his  project 
in  execution.     He  instantly  assembled  a  dozen  of  his 
companions,  and  advanced  with  them  about  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  castle,  on  the  road  to  Inverness. 
There  he  laid  an  ambuscade,  placing  six  of  his  com- 
panions on  each   side  of  the  hif^liway,  to  wait  the 
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arrival  of  the  detachiuent  of  Lord  Loudon,  enjoiuiug 
them  not  to  fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then  not 
to  (ire  together,  but  one  after  another.  When  the 
head  of  the  detachment  of  Lord  Loudon  was  opposite 
the  twelve  men,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Here 
come  the  villains  who  intend  carrying  off  our  prince  ; 
fire,  my  lads,  do  not  spare  thera,---give  no  quarter  !" 
In  an  instant,  muskets  were  discharged  from  each 
side  of  the  road  ;  and  the  detachment  seeing  their 
project  had  taken  wind,  began  to  fly  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  imagining  that  our  whole  array  was  lyhig 
in  wait  for  them.  Such  was  their  terror  and  conster- 
nation, that  they  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  In- 
verness. In  this  manner  did  a  common  blacksmith, 
with  twelve  of  his  companions,  put  Lord  Loudon  and 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  regular  troops  to  flight.  The 
fifer  of  his  lordsjiip,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  detachment,  was  killed  by  tiie  first  discharge  ; 
and  the  detachment  did  not  wait  for  a  second. '' 


SIEGE  OF  LISLE. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  under  him  Ven- 
dome,  commanded,  in  1708,  the  army  destined  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Lisle.  He  had  a  despatch  of  the 
utmost  importance  which  he  wished  to  convey  to  the 
place.  He  despaired  of  being  able  to  effect  it,  when 
a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Beauvais,  of  the  name 
of  Dubois,  offered  himself  for  this  service,  as  difiicult 
as  it  was  essential.  Dubois  was  an  excellent  swimmer, 
and  it  was  to  his  siiiii  in  this  respect,  that  he  trusted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking.     Seven 
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canals  had  to  be  traversed  before  be  could  reaci; 
Lisle.  The  whole  of  these  he  swam  in  succession, 
keeping  always  under  water  when  there  was  any 
chance  of  his  being  observed  ;  and  succeeded  in 
entering  Lisle  without  having  been  seen  or  heard  by 
any  of  the  guards  posted  along  the  banks.  As  soon 
as  this  intrepid  man  had  acquitted  himself  of  his 
commission,  he  took  the  orders  of  Marshal  Boufflers, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  and  regained  the  camp 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  much  success,  as  be 
had  entered  the  town.  This  daring  action  of  the 
officer  was  soon  made  known,  and  Prince  Eugene 
himself,  who  conducted  the  siege,  spoke  of  him  to 
his  officers  as  an  example  of  courage,  zeal,  and  ex- 
perience. 

CHALLENGE  GALLANTLY  ACCEPTED. 

Captain  Tinker,  who  commanded  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Argo,  a  frigate  of  eight  and  twenty  guns, 
being  stationed  with  some  cutters  off  Ostend,  in 
1760,  to  observe  the  motions  of  Thurot,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  governor  of  the  place,  importing,  that 
as  the  king,  his  master,  was  not  at  war  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  he  expected  to  be  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments from  Ostend,  although  it  was  garrisoned  with 
French  troops  •,  otherwise,  he  would  make  prize  of 
every  vessel  belonging  to  the  place,  that  should  pre- 
sume to  come  out  of  the  harbour.  No  notice  being 
taken  of  this  message,  he  proceeded  to  put  his  threats 
in  execution,  and  detained  three  fishing-boats.  The 
governor,  finding  he  was  in  earnest,  sent  out  a  flag 
of  truce  with  a  compliment,  assuring  iiim,  that  he 
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■would  comply  wiih  his  request,  and  the  captain  re- 
ceived daily  supplies  from  shore.  In  the  course  of 
this  correspondence,  the  commander  of  a  French 
frigate  of  thirty  guns,  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  sent 
notice  to  Captain  Tinker,  that  if  he  would  dismiss 
his  small  craft,  and  give  his  honour  that  none  of  the 
squadron  under  Commodore  Boys,  should  interfere  in 
the  contest,  he  would  next  day  come  out  and  give 
iiira  battle.  Captain  Tinker  desired  the  messenger  to 
inform  him,  that  he  would  dismiss  the  cutters  ;  and  not 
only  give  his  word,  but  even  an  officer  as  an  hostage 
for  the  performance,  that  he  should  not  be  assisted 
by  any  ship  of  the  commodore's  squadron,  which 
lay  seven  or  eight  leagues  to  leeward  ;  but  that  he 
would  engage  him  singly,  at  a  minute's  warning. 
He  accordingly  made  the  ship  ready  for  the  engage- 
ment next  morning,  when  he  weighed  anchor,  hoisted 
the  British  ensign,  and  stood  in  shore  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  where  he  brought  too,  with  his 
courses  clewed,  and  his  maintop-sail  to  the  mast. 
In  this  posture  he  lay,  with  flying  colours,  as  long 
as  the  tide  would  permit  him  to  remain,  almost  close 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  in  sight  of  all 
the  French  officers  who  were  assembled  to  see  the 
combat;  but  the  Frenchman  did  not  think  proper 
to  keep  the  appointment,  though  it  was  of  his  own 
making. 

GENEROUS  REVENGE.' 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  in  close  engagement 
with  a  French  ship,  and  the  vessel  appeared  likely 
to  sink,  he  gave  orders  for  his   men  to  cease  firing. 
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The  French,  in  return  for  this  act  of  generosity, 
poured  in  a  smart  fire.  A  broadside  or  two,  however, 
from  the  English,  put  them  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  they  struck;  upon  which,  boats  were  sent 
to  their  relief  by  Admiral  Keppel,  who  saved  the 
Frenchmen  from  perishing,  while  their  ship  sunk  to 
the  bottom. 

EUROPEAN  DISCIPLINE, 

The  great  improvement  which  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  Persian  tactics,  by  the  introduction  of 
European  discipline,  was  most  sensibly  shown  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Russian  campaign.  The  Cro  wn  Prince 
of  Persia,  Abbas  Mirza,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  to  make  this  improvement,  described  with 
great  naivetS  to  Mr.  Morier,  his  motives  for  intro- 
ducing the  new  system.  He  said,  that  he  soon  found 
out  that  it  was  in  vain  to  fight  the  Russians  without 
soldiers  like  theirs  ;  that  their  artillery  could  only  be 
opposed  by  artillery  ;  and  that  all  his  efforts  to  make 
an  impression  upon  them  with  his  undisciplined 
rabble,  had  uniformly  been  unsuccessful.  His  first 
essays  in  discipline,  were  attended  with  little  success, 
because  he  had  in  the  outset  to  combat  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Persian  recruits  themselves,  who  re- 
jected the  idea  of  being  assimilated  in  any  manner 
to  Europeans  or  Christians  ;  and  particularly  to  Rus- 
sians, whom  their  national  hatred  made  them  de- 
spise, or  perhaps  their  fear  caused  them  to  hate, 
more  than  all  other  Europeans. 

To  efface  such  impressions,  the  prince  was  obliged 
to  adopt  a  soldier's  dress,  and  to  submit  to  learn  the 
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military  exercise  from  a  Russian.  He  then  com- 
menced with  twenty  or  thirty  men  at  a  time,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  drilled  in  a  separate  court  by  them- 
selves, in  order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  populace  ;  it  was  not,  however, 
until  he  had  ordered  his  nobles  to  follow  his  example, 
and  handle  a  musket,  that  he  found  his  scheme  make 
any  progress. 

Of  the  former  military  character  of  the  Persians, 
the  Prince  Royal  relates  a  singular  circumstance. 
His  father,  the  Shah,  once  besieged  a  fort,  and  had 
with  him  one  gun,  with  only  three  balls  ;  and  even 
this  was  accounted  extraordinary.  He  fired  off  two 
of  the  balls  at  the  fort,  and  then  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  The  besieged,  who  knew  that  he  had 
only  one  ball  left,  sent  him  this  answer :  "  For  God's 
sake  fire  oflF  your  other  ball  at  us,  and  then  we  shall 
be  free  of  you  altogether." 


INDIAN  PARTIZANS. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  India  for  a  military  adven- 
turer to  collect  a  body  of  men,  sometimes  only  a 
few  hundreds,  sometimes  several  thousands  ;  and 
after  equipping  them  as  soldiers,  to  let  himself  and 
them  out  to  any  prince  or  chief  in  want  of  aid,  at  so 
much  a  month.  The  bargain  generally  is,  so  much 
for  the  commander  himself ;  so  much  for  every 
European  ;  and  so  much  for  every  native,  every  horse, 
gun,  &c.  The  hired  party  furnishes  every  thing  ; 
pay,  provisions,  arms,  tents,  bullocks.  Sec. ;  and  is 
paid  according  to  a  regular  muster,  which  takes  place 
L  2 
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at  the  end  of  each  month.  Several  corps  of  this 
description  are  commanded  bj  European  adventurers, 
chief!}"  British  or  French.  One  respectable  corps  was 
sometime  ago  commanded  by  General  Boyd,  an 
American  gentleman,  now  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  a 
member  of  Congress  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  battalions,  each  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  armed  ^vith  fire-locks,  and  clothed  and  disci- 
plined like  our  seapoys.  The  force,  as  far  as  regarded 
arms,  and  every  sort  of  equipment,  was  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  General  Boyd ;  and  he  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  serve  with  any  power  or  person  in  want  of 
troops.  Once  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Tukaji  Holkar ; 
afterwards  in  the  Peishwa's  service  j  disliking  which, he 
quitted  the  Mahratta  employment  and  territory, 
and  marched  to  Hyderabad,  where  he  was  hired  by 
the  minister  Azim,  at  Omra,  for  the  service  of  Nizam 
Ally  Khan.  After  two  or  three  months,  on  some 
supposed  slight,  he  demanded  his  dismission,  and 
marched  with  his  corps  back  to  Poonah  ;  when  soon 
after,  having  no  eligible  offer  of  service,  and  being 
desirous  of  returning  to  America,  he  disposed  of  his 
elephants,  guns,  arms,  and  equipments,  to  Colonel 
Pilose,  a  Neapolitan  partizan  in  the  service  of  Dowlat 
Rao  Sindea,  paying  all  his  adherents  their  arrears, 
and  discharging  them. 

RETRIBUTION. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  party  of  Cumberland's 
dragoons  were  hurrying  through  Nithsdale  in  search  of 
rebels.  Hungry  and  fatigued,  they  called  at  a  lone 
•widow's  house,  and    demanded   refreshment.      Her 
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son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  dressed  them  up  lang  kale  and 
butter,  and  the  good  woman  brought  new  milk,  which 
she  told  them  was  all  her  stock.  One  of  the  party 
enquired,  with  seeming  kindness,  how  she  lived. 
"  Indeed,"  quoth  she,  "  the  cow  and  the  kale  yard, 
wi'  God's  blessing's,  a'  my  maileyi."  He  arose,  and 
with  his  sabre,  killed  the  cow,  and  destroyed  all  the 
kale.  The  poor  woman  was  thrown  upon  the  world, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  disconsolate  youth, 
her  son,  wandered  away  beyond  the  enquiry  of  friends 
or  the  search  of  compassion.  In  the  continental  war, 
when  the  British  army  had  gained  a  great  and  signal 
victory,  the  soldiery  were  making  merry  with  wine, 
and  recounting  their  exploits.  A  dragoon  roared 
out,  "  1  once  starved  a  Scotch  witch  in  Nithsdale. 
I  killed  her  cow,  and  destroyed  her  greens  ;  but," 
added  he,  "  she  could  live  for  all  that  on  her  God,  as 
she  said  !"  "  And  don't  you  rue  it?"  cried  a  young 
soldier,  starting  up,  "  don't  you  rue  it  ?"  "  Rue 
what?"  said  he  ;"  rue  aught  like  that?"  "Then, 
by  ray  God,"  cried  the  youth,  unsheathing  his  sword, 
"  that  woman  was  my  mother !  Draw,  you  brutal 
villain,  draw."  They  fought ;  the  youth  passed  his 
sword  twice  through  the  dragoon's  body,  and  while 
he  turned  him  over  in  the  throes  of  death,  exclaimed, 
"  Had  you  nied  it,  you  should  have  only  been  punished 
by  your  God  /" 


MAGNANIMITY. 

At  the  siege  of  one  of  the  strong  towns  in  Flanders, 
during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  necessary  to 
reconnoitre  the  point  of  attack.      The  danger  was 
L   3 
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almost  inevitable.  A  hundred  louis  were  promised 
to  an^  one  wlio  would  undertake  it.  Several  of  the 
bravest  of  the  soldiers  appeared  indilFerent  to  the 
ofter,  when  a  young  man  stepped  forward  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  object ;  he  left  tlie  detachment,  and 
remained  absent  a  long  time  ;  he  was  thought  killed. 
While  the  officers  were  deploring  his  fate,  he  returned, 
and  no  less  gained  their  admiration  by  the  precision 
than  tlie  sangfroid  of  his  recital.  The  hundred  louis 
were  immediately  presented  to  hira.  "  Vans  vous 
moquez  demoi,  mdh  gentral,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  Va-t-07i 
lii  pour  de  I' argent." 


LIGHT  HORSE. 

The  first  institution  of  this  useful  corps  that  we 
know  of  in  Britain,  was  during  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
when  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston  raised  in  Notting- 
liamshire  a  regiment  of  light  horse  for  his  majesty's 
service,  at  his  own  expense,  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan,  in  imitation  of  the  hussars  in  foreign  service. 
They  were  to  act  regularly  or  irregularly,  as  occasion 
required,  without  adhering  to  the  strict  rules  of  the 
heavy  horse;  but  at  any  time  to  co-operate  with 
tjiem  ;  they  were  mounted  upon  slender  horses  of 
various  colours,  and  their  whole  accoutrements  were 
as  light  as  possible,  and  of  every  sort  and  species. 
The  advantage  of  this  description  of  force  was  suffi- 
ciently shown  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  Muir,  where 
Kingston's  light  horse  were  the  first  to  break  into  the 
rebel  array,  and  arsong  the  most  efficient  in  pursuing 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Highlanders. 
There  were  three  persons  in  the  corps,  belonging  to 
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the  town  of  Nottingham,  who  used  to  boast  of  having 
each  killed  fourteen  rebels  on  this  bloody  day.  It 
is  a  singular  enough  coincidence,  as  mentioned  by 
Captain  Hinde,  in  his  "  Discipline  of  the  Light 
Horse,"  that  the  three  persons  wlio  tlms  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  slaughter  of  a  %ing  foe,  were  ori- 
ginally butchers  by  profession.  On  the  reduction  of 
the  corps,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  so  highly  pleased  with  them, 
that  he  solicited  leave  from  his  father,  King  George  II., 
to  form  as  many  of  them  as  chose  to  re-enlist,  into  a 
regular  regiment,  of  which  his  royal  highness  was  to 
be  colonel ;  and  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  men 
to  the  service,  that  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
eight,  entered  immediately  into  the  new  regiment. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

When  the  great  Lord  Chatham  had  settled  a  plan 
for  a  naval  expedition  he  had  in  view,  he  sent  orders 
to  Lord  Anson  to  see  that  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  immediately  for  properly  fitting  out  the 
ships  required,  by  a  given  time.  On  the  receipt  of 
these  orders,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  sent  from  the  ad- 
miral, to  remonstrate  on  the  impossibility  of  obeying 
them.  He  found  his  lordship  in  the  most  excruciating 
pain,  from  one  of  the  most  severe  fits  of  the  gout  he 
had  ever  experienced.  "  Impossible,  sir  \"  said  he, 
"  don't  talk  to  me  of  impossibilities ;"  and  then 
raising  himself  upon  his  legs,  while  the  perspiration 
stood  in  large  drops  on  his  face,  and  every  fibre  of 
his  body  was  convulsed  with  agony,  he  added,  "  Go, 
sir,  and  tell  his  lordship  tiiat   he  has  to  do  with   a 
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minister  who  treads  on  impossibilities."  The  expe- 
dition was  then  equipped  by  the  time  his  lordship 
had  fixed. 


A  NAVAL  ALARM. 

When  a  British  fleet  menaced  a  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican coast  during  the  revolution,  a  man  promul- 
gated that  he  had  discovered  a  combustible  matter 
which  could  be  easily  conveyed  uninjured  to  the 
ships,  and  then  taking  fire,  produce  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration. With  a  knowledge  of  the  inventions  of 
Franklin  and  others,  it  was  no  wonder  that  this  inti- 
mation, which  was  soon  purposely  conveyed  to  the 
English  naval  commander,  should  induce  him  to  act 
with  caution.  At  an  appointed  day,  a  number  of 
barrels  were  set  on  float,  which  made  their  way 
towards  the  ships,  while  the  artist  was  embarked  with 
a  complicated  apparatus,  in  a  little  boat.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  barrels  exploding  with  considerable 
blaze  and  report,  the  fleet,  whose  cables  were  already 
slipped,  departed  with  precipitate  haste,  leaving  the 
inventor,  whose  dangerous  scheme  was  now  entirely 
exhausted,  in  full  possession  of  the  coast  for  many 
miles. 


NELSON. 

This  darling  hero  of  his  country,  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  return  from  sea,  on 
account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  and  leave  his 
brother  officers,  then,  like  himself,  beginning  their 
career,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  hope. 
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This  depressed  his  spirits  very  much  ;  and  long  after- 
wards, when  the  fame  of  Nelson  was  known  as 
widely  as  that  of  England  itself,  he  spoke  of  the 
feelings  which  he  at  that  time  endured.  "  I  felt 
impressed,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  never  rise  in  my 
profession.  My  mind  was  staggered  with  a  view  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  had  to  surmount,  and  the  little 
.  interest  I  possessed.  1  could  discover  no  means  of 
reaching  the  object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long 
and  gloomy  reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  myself 
overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled 
within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and  country  as 
my  patrons.  '  VVell  then,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  will  be  a 
hero;  and  confiding  in  Providence,  1  will  brave  every 
danger.'  "  From  that  hour,  as  he  often  declared  to 
Captain  Hardy,  a  radiant  orb  was  suspended  before 
his  mind's  eye,  which  urged  him  on  to  renown  ;  and 
he  spoke  of  these  aspirations  of  his  youth,  as  if  they 
had  in  them  a  character  of  divinity,  as  if 

"  The  light  which  led  him  on, 
Was  light  from  Heaven." 

Although  the  promotion  of  Nelson  was  as  rapid  as 
it  could  be,  yet  it  was  much  too  slow  for  his  ardent 
ambition.  He  was  never  happy  for  a  moment,  when 
not  on  actual  service.  In  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  1792,  requesting  a  ship,  he  adds, 
"  if  your  lordships  will  only  be  pleased  to  appoint 
me  to  a  cockle  boat,  I  shall  feel  grateful." 

After  the  sieges  of  Calvi  and  Bastia,  in  1793,  in 
which  Nelson  displayed  military  talents  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  general,  his  services,  by  an  un- 
pardonable omission,  were  altogether  overlooked  ;  his 
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name  did  not  even  appear  in  the  list  of  wounded, 
although  he  had  lost  an  eye.  "  One  hundred  and 
ten  days,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  actually  engaged  at 
sea  and  on  shore  against  the  enemy  ;  three  actions 
against  ships,  two  against  Bastia  in  my  own  ship, 
four  boat  actions,  two  villages  taken,  and  twelve  sail 
of  vessels  burnt.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has 
done  more ;  I  have  had  the  comfort  to  be  always  ap- 
plauded by  my  commanders  in  chief,  but  never  to 
be  rewarded  ;  and  what  is  more  mortifying,  for  ser- 
vice in  which  1  have  been  wounded,  others  have  been 
praised,  who,  at  the  time,  were  actually  in  bed,  far 
from  the  scene  of  action.  They  have  not  done  me 
justice  ;  but  never  mind — I'll  have  a  gazette  of  my 
own."  How  amply  was  this  second  sight  of  glory 
realized ! 

Previous  to  his  attack  on  Teneriffe,  after  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  it  before,  he  wrote  to  his 
commander  in  chief,  "  This  night  I  command  the 
whole  force  destined  to  land  under  the  batteries  of 
the  town;  and  to-morrow  my  head  will  probably  be 
crowned  either  with  laurel  or  cypress."  Perfectly 
aware  how  desperate  a  service  tliis  was  likely  to 
prove,  he  called  his  son-in-law.  Lieutenant  Nisbet, 
into  his  cabin,  that  he  might  assist  in  arranging  and 
burning  his  mother's  letters.  Perceiving  that  the 
young  man  was  armed,  he  earnestly  begged  him  to 
remain  behind.  "  Should  we  both  fall,  Josiah," 
said  he,  "  what  will  become  of  your  poor  mother  ? 
The  care  of  the  Theseus  falls  to  you ;  stay,  there- 
fore, and  take  care  of  her."  Nisbet  replied,  "  Sir, 
the  ship  must  take  care  of  herself.  I  will  go  with 
you  to  night,  if  I  never  go  again." 
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The  boats  landed  amidst  powerful  discharges  of 
fortjr  or  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  musquetry  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  Nelson,  when  in 
the  act  of  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  received  a  shot 
through  the  light  elbow,  and  fell;  Nisbet,  who  was 
close  to  him,  placed  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  then  examined  the  wound,  and  taking  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief from  his  neck,  bound  it  above  the  lacerated 
vessels,  which  saved  his  life.  One  of  the  bargemen 
tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and  made  a  sling  for  the 
wounded  arm.  Nisbet  took  one  of  the  oars,  and 
collecting  four  or  five  seamen,  rowed  back  towards 
the  vessel.  Nelson  desired  to  be  raised  up,  that  he 
"  might  look  a  little  about  him ;"  when  a  general 
shriek  was  heard  from  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  which 
had  received  a  shot  under  water,  and  gone  down. 
Ninety-seven  men  sunk  with  her,  and  eighty-three 
were  saved,  many  by  Nelson  himself,  whose  exer- 
tions on  this  occasion  materially  increased  the  pain 
and  danger  of  the  wound.  The  first  ship  which  the 
boat  could  reach,  happened  to  be  the  Sea-horse  ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  go  on  board,  though  he 
was  assured  that  the  attempt  to  row  to  another  ship 
might  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  "  I  had  rather  suffer 
death,"  said  he,  "  than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle,  by 
letting  her  see  me  in  this  state,  when  I  can  give  her 
no  tidings  of  her  husband."  He  was  then  rowed 
alongside  the  Theseus,  and  peremptorily  refused  all 
assistance  in  getting  on  board  :  so  impatient  was  he 
that  the  boat  should  return  in  hopes  of  saving  a  few 
more  men  from  the  Fox.  He  desked  to  have  onlj?  a 
single  rope  thrown  over  the  side,  which  he  twistefl 
round  his  left  hand.     "Let  rae  alone,"  said  he,  "  I 
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have  yet  my  legs  left,  and  one  arm.  Tell  the  surgeon 
to  get  his  instruments  ;  I  know  I  must  lose  my  right 
arm,  so  the  sooner  it  is  oflf  the  better." 

It  was  Nelson's  practice  during  a  cruise,  whenever 
circumstances  would  permit,  to  have  his  captains  on 
board,  and  fully  explain  to  them  his  plans.  He  had 
done  this  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  and  when 
Captain  Berry,  on  comprehending  the  design  of  doub- 
ling on  the  enemy's  ships,  exclaimed  with  transport, 
"  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  ?"  "  There 
is  no  if  in  the  case,"  replied  Nelson,  "  that  we  shall 
succeed,  is  certain ;  who  may  live  to  tell  the  story, 
is  a  very  ditferent  question." 

In  this  battle  the  French  had  a  superiority  over  the 
British  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  guns,  and 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men ; 
yet  they  lost  five  sail  taken,  three  sail  burnt,  one 
driven  on  shore  and  fired,  and  three  frigates.  "  A 
victory,"  said  the  gallant  Nelson,  "  is  not  a  word 
strong  enough  for  such  an  achievement  j  it  should  be 
called  a  conquest."  From  Bonaparte  it  drew  this 
acknowledgment.  "  The  destinies  have  wished  to 
prove  by  this  event,  as  by  all  others,  that  if  they  have 
given  us  a  great  preponderance  on  the  Continent,  tliey 
have  given  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  our  rivals." 

Of  all  the  engagements  in  which  Nelson  had  been 
engaged,  that  oft'  Copenhagen  was  said  to  have  been 
the  most  terrible  [See  Anecdotes  of  Entei'prise]  ;  when 
it  was  terminated,  and  Nelson  had  landed,  some  dif- 
ficulty occurred  in  adjusting  the  duration  of  the 
armistice.  Nelson  required  sixteen  weeks,  giving 
like  a  seaman  the  true  reason,  that  he  might  have 
time    to    act  against  the  Russian  tieot,  and  return. 
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This  not  being  acceded  to,  a  hint  was  thrown  out  hy 
one  of  the  Danisli  commissioners  of  the  renewal  of 
hostilities.  "  Renew  hostilities  !"  said  he,  to  one  of 
his  friends,  for  he  understood  French  enough  to  com- 
prehend what  was  said,  though  not  to  answer  it  in 
the  same  language ;  "  tell  him  we  are  ready  at  a 
moment !  ready  to  bombard  this  very  night !" 


MILITARY  AVALANCHE. 

In  an  action  with  the  Bavarians  at  Brixen,  the 
Tyrolese  used  an  extraordinary  method  of  destroying 
their  enemies.  They  had,  by  the  direction  of  Has- 
pinger,  felled  several  enormous  trees,  upon  which 
they  piled  large  masses  of  rock,  and  heaps  of  rub- 
bish ;  the  whole  were  bound  together  by  strong 
cords,  and  held  suspended  over  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  During  the  action,  the  Tyrolese  de- 
coyed a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops,  by  appearing 
to  retreat,  immediately  under  the  spot,  when  in  an 
instant  tlie  ropes  were  cut,  and  the  whole  structure 
came  thundering  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate troops  beneath.  Few  had  time  to  escape  ; 
the  principal  part  of  them  were  instantly  crushed  to 
death;  a  death-like  stillness  succeeded  to  the  tre- 
mendous noise  of  the  falling  avalanche,  which  was 
alone  interrupted  by  the  dreadful  shrieks  of  those 
who  were  perishing  in  the  ruins.  For  a  moment  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  but  was  soon  renewed 
with  double  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who  at 
length  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Tyrolese  to  retreat  to 
the  Laditcher  bridge,  which  was  immediately  blown 
up.     The  enemy  had  sustained  too  severe  a  loss  to 
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renew  the  combat,  and  both  parties  separated.  Has- 
pinger  immediately  retreated  to  Brixen,  to  collect 
provisions,  and  to  re-assemble  those  peasants  who 
had  returned  there  during  the  action. 


PATRIOTISM. 

When  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  Copenhagen,  and 
the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  sufficiently  known, 
some  Danish  sailors,  who  were  on  board  the  Amazon 
frigate,  went  to  Captain  Riou,  and  requested  that  he 
would  get  them  exchanged  into  a  ship  bound  on  some 
other  service ;  they  had  no  wish,  they  said,  to  quit  the 
British  navy,  but  they  entreated  that  they  might 
not  be  led  to  fight  against  their  country.  There  was 
not  in  the  British  navy  a  man  who  had  a  higher,  or 
more  chivalrous,  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  than 
Riou.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes  while  the  men 
were  addressing  him ;  he  ordered  his  boat  instantly, 
and  did  not  return  to  the  Amazon  till  he  had  procured 
their  exchange.  It  was  in  this  action  that  the  gallant 
Riou  fell.  The  frigates  were  hauling  ofF,  and  at  the 
moment  the  Amazon  showed  her  stern  to  the  enemy, 
he  was  killed.  Almost  his  last  words  were  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  at  being  obliged  to  retreat. 
"  What,"  said  he, "  will  Nelson  think  of  us  ?" 


MARSHAL  NEY. 

This  brave  but  ill-fated  general,  in  the  retreat  from 

Moscow,  had  recourse  to  every  manoeuvre  that  the 

most  extraordinary  courage  and  talents  could  effect. 

Passing  over  an  unknown  country,  he  marched  with 
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his  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  con- 
stantly repelled  with  success  the  attacks  of  six 
thousand  cossacks,  who  every  moment  charged  furi- 
ously upon  him,  to  compel  him  to  surrender.  His 
retreat  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  operations  of 
the  campaign.  When  he  passed  the  Dneiper,  all 
his  troops  were  in  despair,  and  every  one  considered 
himself  lost.  His  staff  eagerly  sought  him  to  receive 
his  orders.  To  their  great  surprise,  he  was  found 
couched  bsneath  a  ridge  of  snow,  and  attentively  ex- 
amining a  chart.  The  calmness  of  their  chief,  in 
circumstances  of  so  much  danger,  immediately  dissi- 
pated their  fears,  and  inspired  them  with  confidence 
and  hope. 


EVACUATION  OF  COIMBRA. 

When  Lord  Wellington  evacuated  Coirabra  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  town  had  generally  been 
quitted  by  the  higher  classes  of  inhabitants  ;  a  consider- 
able portion  however  still  remained,  hoping  that  the 
enemy  might  yet  be  prevented  from  getting  possession 
of  it ;  but  an  alarm  having  been  given  that  the  enemy 
was  approaching,  or  had  entered  the  town,  at  one 
burst  the  whole  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  ran 
skrieking  to  the  bridge,  wnich  being  very  narrow, 
was  completely  wedged  by  the  people  crowding  upon 
it.  The  unhappy  fugitives  who  found  their  flight 
impeded,  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  and  waded 
through  it.  In  the  midst  of  ail  the  horrors  of  this 
scene  ;  of  the  cries  of  the  wretched  people  who  were 
separated  from  their  families;  of  those  who  were 
leaving  their  homes,  their  property,  the  only  means 
M   2 
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of  subsistence,  without  the  prospect  of  procuring 
wherewith  to  live  for  the  next  day,  and  of  those  who 
believed  the  enemy,  with  his  train  of  unheard  of 
cruelties,  at  their  heels  ;  the  ear  was  most  powerfully 
arrested  by  the  screams  of  despair  which  issued  from 
the  gaol ;  where  the  miserable  captives  who  saw  their 
countrymen  escaping,  believed  that  they  should  be 
left  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  the  French.  The  shrieks 
of  these  unhappy  people  were  fortunately  heard  by 
Lord  Wellington,  who  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Lord 
March,  to  relieve  them  from  their  situation  ;  and  thus 
the  last  of  the  inhabitants  of  Coimbra  escaped  from 
the  enem3\ 


REVENGE  IN  AN  INVADED  COUNTRY. 

On  the  night  of  the  surrender  of  Almeida  to  the 
French,  Colonel  Pavetti,  the  chief  of  the  gens 
d'arznerie  of  France,  in  Spain,  setting  out  upon 
his  return  to  his  head  quarters  at  Fort  La  Con- 
ception, was  accompanied  by  two  other  officers  and 
twelve  men;  the  night  was  extremely  dark  and 
stormy,  and  he  lost  his  way.  He  met  with  a  Portu- 
gueze  shepherd,  whom  he  took  for  his  guide,  and  who 
promised  to  conduct  him  to  the  fort.  But  this 
peasant  could  not  resist  his  feelings  of  animosity 
against  the  invaders  of  J)is  country,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  having  missed  his  way,  he  brought  the 
party  to  his  own  village.  He  persuaded  Colonel 
Pavetti  to  put  up  for  the  night  in  the  house  of  the 
Jues  de  Fora,  and  pretended  that  he  would  procure 
provisions  for  him.  Instead,  however,  of  employing 
iiimself  in  that   way,   he  collected  the  inhabitants, 
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fell  upon  the  Frencli,  and  killed  them  all  except  the 
colonel,  whom  he  beat  raost  severely,  as  well  as  his 
servant,  who  stated  himself  to  be  a  German.  The 
next  day  the  colonel,  with  two  ribs  broken,  was 
carried  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  treated  him  with  great  kiudness.  To  ap- 
preciate this  circumstance,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  took  place  in  the  middle  of  an  army  of  60,000 
Frenchmen,  all  ready  to  revenge  it ;  but  the  animosity 
of  the  Portiigueze  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
any  calculations  of  this  sort. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  PORTUGAL. 

On  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Leyria  in 
Portugal,  in  1808,  they  committed  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  cruelty.  One  of  the  superior  officers  of  the 
French,  related  of  himself,  that  upon  entering  the 
place,  he  met  a  woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast ;  that 
the  appearance  of  the  infant  excited  his  pity,  but 
"  se  repellant  qu'  il  itoit  soldat ;"  he  pierced  the  two 
bodies  with  a  single  thrust  of  his  sword.  When  the 
English  advanced  guard  arrived  there,  the3^  found  in 
one  of  the  convents  the  dead  bodies  of  several  monks, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  French  soldiers;  some  of 
whom  had  dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  these 
unfortunate  victims,  and  had  daubed  with  it  the  walls 
of  the  convent.  The  cruelties  committed  by  the 
French  in  this  instance,  had  their  origin  in  the  nature 
of  the  war ;  they  hoped  by  inflicting  vengeance  on 
the  patriots,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  insurrection 
which  menaced  their  total  overthrow. 
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MILITARY  MADNESS. 
When  George  the  Second  proposed  giving  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  to  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  great  objections  were  raised  by  the 
ministry  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  particular, 
begged  his  majesty  to  consider  that  the  man  was  actu- 
ally mad.  "  Mad  is  he  ?"  said  the  king  ;  "  well,  if  he 
be,  I  wish  his  madness  was  epidemic,  and  that  every 
officer  in  ray  army  was  seized  with  it." 

DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

On  the  death  of  Marshal  Keith,  his  brother,  the 
Lord  Marshal,  wrote  to  Madame  Geoffrin,  "  You  can 
have  no  notion  to  what  a  vast  treasure  I  have  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  my  brother.  At  the  head  of 
an  immense  army,  he  had  just  levied  a  contribution 
upon  Bohemia,  and  I  find  seventy  ducats  in  his 
strong  box!" 

JUST  RESENTMENT. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  Castle  of  Bude  by 
Soiiman  in  1529,  the  garrison,  without  defending 
itself,  offered  to  capitulate,  and  obtained  the  honours 
of  war.  As  they  defiled,  the  Turks  insulted  them, 
and  reproached  them  with  a  want  of  courage.  A 
German  soldier,  unable  to  bear  such  a  stigma,  looked 
on  a  Janissary  with  a  threatening  air,  and  said,  "  What 
hast  thou  to  reproach  me  with  ?  I  do  not  command  ; 
I  obey."  At  the  same  time  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
run  him  through  the  body. 


12; 


BURYING  THE  DEAD  AT  WATERLOO. 

A  private  letter  from  Mons,  dated  the  14th  July, 
1815,  mentions  the  following  horrible  circumstances 
which  attended  the  burying  of  the  dead  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo.  "  It  is  only  four  days  since  the  bu- 
rying of  the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  of  the 
battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean  was  strewed.  Several  thou- 
sand carts  had  been  put  in  requisition  for  this  operation 
in  the  department  of  Jcmappe.  After  the  lapse  of 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  days,  there  were  found 
among  the  dead  carcasses  great  numbers  of  wounded, 
who,  impelled  by  madness  or  hunger,  had  eaten  of 
the  bodies  of  tlie  men  and  horses  that  surrounded 
them.  I  say  madness,  because  tliere  were  some  of 
them  who  even  then  cried,  in  their  dying  agonies, 
'  Vive  I'Empereur.'  " 


DESTRUCTION  OF  A  TURKISH  FLEET. 

In  1770,  a  Russian  fleet  of  ten  s^^.il  of  the  line 
under  Count  OrlofF,  encountered  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen  sail.  A  severe  action 
ensued,  which,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  in 
numbers  of  the  Turks,  ended  in  their  entire  de- 
struction. The  Russian  admiral,  Spiritofl",  in  a  ship  of 
ninety  guns,  engaged  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  of 
equal  force  ;  they  fought  with  great  bravery  ;  grappled 
each  other;  and  at  length  both  ships  bleu  up"  at  the 
same  instant  with  a  most  terrible  explosion  ;  and  the 
crews,  amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  men,  almost 
all  perished.     The  Turkish  fleet  retired  in  the  night, 
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close  to  the  island  of  Scio,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  land  batteries.  Count  OrlofF  resolved 
to  attempt  their  destruction  by  fire  ships ;  and 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Greig  was  appointed 
to  undertake  the  dangerous  service.  At  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Captain  Greig,  with  Lieutenant 
Dugdale,  another  British  officer,  under  him,  bore  down 
with  the  fire  ships  ;  but  the  crews  were  so  intimidated, 
that  they  had  to  keep  them  to  their  duty  by  dint  of 
sword  and  pistol,  and  were  at  last  left  to  put  the 
match  to  the  fire  ships  with  their  own  hands,  when 
they  jumped  over  board  and  swam  to  their  boats, 
in  danger  every  moment  of  being  struck  by  the  balls 
of  the  Turks,  or  of  being  involved  in  the  explosion 
of  their  own  vessels.  The  success  was  so  complete, 
that  in  five  hours,  with  the  exception  of  one  man 
of  war  and  some  gal  lies,  which  were  towed  oflf  by 
the  Russians,  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed. 
The  town  and  castle  were  then  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins  by  the  bombardment  of  the  squadron;  and  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
a  towTi,  a  castle,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had  all  been 
in  existence  at  one  the  same  morning. 


WORDS. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Bonaparte  dined  wdth 
Wieland,  commonly  called  the  Voltaire  of  Germany; 
and  gravely  conversed  with  him  concerning  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  folly  of  shedding  blood ;  and  mentioned 
various  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual 
peace. 
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BATTLE  OF  TOURNAY. 

In  the  battle  of  Tournay  in  1794,  the  English 
array  was  quite  sunounded  by  the  French,  and  no 
resource  was  left  but  to  cut  their  way  through  an 
enemy  infinitely  superior  in  numbers;  this  was  no 
sooner  thought  of,  than  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  purpose.  The  French,  however,  not  daring  to 
oppose  so  brave  a  band,  made  a  lane  for  them  to 
pass  through,  and  coolly  received  them  on  each  side 
with  showers  of  musketry. 

In  this  movement,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  Ac- 
companied by  an  Austrian  general,  and  two  other 
officers,  he  reached  a  village  which  had  been  taken  the 
preceding  day  from  the  enemy,  and  supposing  it  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  they  rode  through  it  at  full 
gallop.  In  turning  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets 
rather  sharply,  they  discovered  that  the  village  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  a  column  of  the 
enemy  facing  them  ;  the  latter  supposing  the  duke  was 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  at  first  fled,  after 
having  fired  a  volley  at  them,  which  killed  the 
Austrian  general  by  the  side  of  his  royal  highness. 
Recovering,  however,  from  their  error,  the  French  pur- 
sued the  duke  and  his  two  companions  until  they 
came  near  a  river.  The  duke  threw  himself  off  liis 
horse,  and  so  did  one  of  the  officers,  and  they  waded 
through  the  river,  the  third  taking  the  water  with  his 
horse.  All  this  was  done  under  the  fire  of  the 
French,  who  had  brought  a  six  pounder  to  bear  upon 
them.     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  duke  for- 
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tunately  met  with  a  led  horse  of  Captain  Murray's 

which   he  mounted,   and   thus  arrived  in  safety  at 

Tournay. 


POLITE  PILLAGING. 

When  Field  Marshal  Fretag  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Rexpoede,  the  French  hussar  who  seized  him,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  a  valuable  watch,  said,  "  Give  me 
your  watch."  The  marshal  instantly  complied  with 
the  demand  of  the  captor.  A  short  time  after,  when 
he  was  liberated  by  General  Walmoden,  and  the 
French  hussar  had  become  a  prisoner  in  his  turn,  he 
with  great  unconcern  pulled  the  marshal's  watch  from 
his  pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  said,  "  Since 
fate  has  turned  against  me,  take  back  this  watch ;  it 
belonged  to  you,  and  it  would  not  be  so  well  to  let 
others  strip  me  of  it."  The  marshal,  pleased  with  the 
honesty  of  the  hussar,  bid  him  keep  the  watch  in 
remembrance  of  his  having  once  had  its  owner  for  a 
prisoner. 


FRENCH  EMIGRANTS. 

In  1794,  the  town  of  Bois  le  Due  was  taken  by 
General  Pichegru.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  Pbilipstadt 
gave  it  up  most  shamefully,  though  fully  supplied  with 
provisions,  a  sufficient  number  of  truops,  and  every 
thing  requisite  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  A  principal 
part  of  the  garrison  consisted  of  emigrants,  who  were 
separately  paraded,  to  the  nurabe.  of  four  hundred, 
and  shown  to  Pichegru  by  the  prince,  though  he  had 
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wished  that  the^  should  not  be  pointed  out  to  him, 
Pichegru,  however,  passed  without  seeming  to  notice 
them.  The  prince  again  repeated  to  hira,  that  they 
were  emigrants ;  when  Pichegru,  with  a  look  expressive 
of  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  hira,  said,  "  I  am 
very  sorry  that  your  Highness  is  so  particular;"  and, 
says  Captain  Jones,  who  relates  the  anecdote,  imme- 
diately ordered  them  all  to  be  shot. 


THE  SULIOTS. 

When  Ali  Pasha,  the  Albanian  chief,  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  ferocious  leaders  of  his  age,  had 
established  his  interest  on  a  firm  footing  in  Constant- 
inople, and  was  extending  his  sway  towards  the  north, 
he  determined  on  the  extermination  of  the  Suliots,aclan 
contemptible  in  number,  but  formidable  from  their  war- 
like character,  their  daring  courage,  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  liberty.  They  had  a  chosen  band  of  1000  palikars, 
all  citizens  of  the  four  principal  towns  ;  and  1500 
more  were  embodied  from  the  seven  colonies,  and  the 
other  dependencies,  duruig  their  contests  with  Ali 
Pasha.  The  women  of  this  republic  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  men  in  bravery  ;  troops  of  heroines 
constantly  attended  upon  the  soldiers,  to  carry  provi- 
sions and  ammunition,  to  assist  the  wounded,  and  if 
necessary,  to  engage  in  battle.  Like  the  ancient 
Spartans,  the  Suliots  never  inquired  about  the  numbers 
of  an  enemy,  but  only  where  that  enemy  might  be 
found. 

To  subdue  a  people  like  this  by  open  warfare,  was 
not  the  policy  of  Ali,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse 
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to  stratagem  and  treactiery,  but  fur  this  time  witFiout 
effect ;  and  lie  was  obliged  to  seek  their  destruction  by 
other  means.  Ali  now  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
the  Suliots  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  superior 
numbers.  The  Turks  pursued  them  with  great  spirit 
down  the  valley  of  Acheron,  but  received  a  check 
at  the  pass  of  Klissura,  being  there  met  with  such 
volleys  of  musketry  from  the  fortress  of  Tichos, 
by  which  it  is  commanded,  as  well  as  from  behind 
the  rocks  and  precipices,  that  the  passage  became 
nearly  choked  up  with  their  dead  bodies. 

The  Pasha  ordered  the  tower  to  be  taken  at  any 
expense,  and  offered  various  rewards  to  those  who 
most  distinguished  themselves ;  with  a  present  of 
five  hundred  purses  to  the  man  who  should  first  enter 
Kako  Suli.  The  Albanians  now  fought  like  lions 
under  the  inspection  of  their  chief,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  his  promises  ;  but  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae itself  could  not  have  been  more  bravely  de- 
fended than  was  Klissura  by  the  gallant  Suliots,  who 
had  this  advantage  on  their  side,  that  they  fought 
under  cover  of  the  rocks,  huge  fragments  of  which 
were  hurled  down  upon  the  assailants  by  the  very 
women  and  children.  The  Albanians  now  fell  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  dead  bodies  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  wall  between  the  combatants,  and  choked  up  the 
pass  :  the  ammunition  of  the  Suliots  at  length  began 
to  fail,  their  fire  slackened,  and  fresh  troops  of  their 
enemies  constantly  succeeding,  they  retired  towards 
KiaflFa.  The  Turks  did  not  wait  to  carry  the  fortress 
of  Tichos,  but  leaving  it  in  their  rear,  set  up  the  yell 
of  war,  and  rushed  after  the  Suliots,  whilst  the  Pasha, 
viewing  all  these  actions  from  his  position  through  a 
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telescope,  was  already,  in  imagination,  master  of  the 
capital.  In  this  attack,  Proraio,  Aga  of  Pararaithia, 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  gigantic  stature,  who  was 
attended  to  the  war  by  several  of  his  sons,  all  noted 
warriors,  highly  distinguished  himself:  so  also  did 
Hassan  Zapari,  the  most  powerful  Bey  of  Margariti, 
a  large  Turkish  town  in  the  district  of  Tzamouria. 
Kiaffa  was  soon  found  to  be  untenable  by  the  Suliots  j 
it  was  therefore  deserted  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
took  refuge  in  their  inaccessible  mountains  ;  whilst 
the  troops  of  the  republic,  followed  by  the  Pasha's 
army,  retreated  towards  Kako-Suli.  The  great  fort 
of  Aghia  Paraskevi  upon  Kunghi,  which  commands 
the  Tripa,  a  deep  chasm  between  Kiaflfa  and  the 
capital,  was  at  this  time  so  thinly  garrisoned,  as  to  be 
unable  to  intercept  the  pursuers;  and  Suli  would 
have  been  lost,  but  for  an  act  of  female  valour,  which 
well  deserves  comparison  with  that  of  Telesilla  and 
her  Argives.  The  heroine  Mosco,  arming  all  her 
female  warriors,  rushed  out  of  the  town  sword  in 
hand,  stopped  the  retreat  of  husbands  and  brethren, 
headed  them  in  a  valiant  attack  upon  the  assailants, 
who  were  nearly  breathless  by  their  pursuit  up  these 
steep  acclivities,  and  in  a  moment  turned  the  tide  of 
war.  The  Albanians,  in  their  turn,  retreated  and  Hed ; 
the  garrison  of  Paraskevi,  which  had  received  a  num- 
ber of  fugitives,  made  a  sally  to  increase  their  con- 
fusion ;  heaps  of  stones,  which  stood  ready  piled 
upon  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  were  rolled  down 
upon  the  flying  foe,  who  were  again  intercepted  at 
the  foot  of  Tichos,  and  almost  annihilated  :  hun- 
dreds of  dead  bodies  were  rolled  into  the  bed  of  the 
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Acheron,  whose  torrent  was  encuruberedwith  the  slam, 
and  whose  waters  were  dyed  with  blood. 

Arrived  at  this  tower,  Mosco  discovered  the  body 
of  her  favourite  nephew,  a  youth  of  great  promise, 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  attack  of  the  posi- 
tion. Animated  with  a  desire  of  vengeance  at  this 
sight,  she  kissed  the  pale  lips  of  the  corpse,  and  cry- 
ing out,  "  Since  I  have  not  arrived  in  time  to  save 
thy  life,  I  will  yet  avenge  thy  death,"  she  called  on 
the  Suliots  to  follow  her  example;  and  led  them  like 
a  tigress  that  has  lost  her  whelps,  against  those  troops 
of  the  enemy  who  remained  about  the  Pasha  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  valley.  These  being  dispirited 
and  terrified  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  took 
immediately  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  victo- 
rious Suliots  as  far  as  the  village  of  Vareatis,  which 
is  within  seven  hours  of  loannina ;  they  lost  all  their 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  arras,  which  were  thrown 
away  in  the  flight,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners,  whose  ransom  served  to  enrich  the  con- 
querors. Ali  himself  killed  two  horses  in  his  preci- 
pitate escape  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  capital,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  harem  for  several  days,  where 
he  admitted  no  one  to  his  presence,  except  a  few  of 
his  most  confidential  friends. 

Scarcely  a  thousand  men  returned  from  this  expe- 
dition with  their  arms  ;  about  6000  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the  other  3000 
having  been  dispersed  over  the  woods  and  mountains, 
did  not  collect  together  again  at  loannina  before  the 
expiration  of  several  weeks.  Ali  having  now  given 
up  the  conquest  of  Suli  as  hopeless  for  the  present, 
entered  into  negociation  with  its  citizens,  and  con- 
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eluded  a  peace  upon  condition  of  ceding  to  them 
possession  of  their  acquired  territory  as  far  as 
Dervitziana ;  of  restoring  his  prisoners,  together 
with  Tzavella,  the  Suliot  leader's  son ;  and  of  pay- 
ing a  very  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  captive 
troops.  The  Beys  of  Paramithia  and  Margariti,  who 
had  been  induced  by  his  wiles  to  assist  in  this  war, 
made  a  separate  treaty,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
selves in  future  to  become  allies,  instead  of  enemies, 
to  the  republic. 

Ali  did  not  rest  long,  but  having  replenished  his 
coffers,  determined  to  recommence  operations  against 
the  Suliots,  several  of  whose  chief  families  had 
proved  accessible  to  liis  arts  and  bribery  ;  but  al- 
though the  Suliot  traitor,  Botzari,  was  now  in  his  in- 
terest, yet  the  terror  of  the  Suliot  name  was  so  great 
throughout  Albania,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
interest  his  followers  by  some  stronger  motives  than 
those  of  conquest  or  revenge.  To  this  end  he  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  Agas  and  Beys,  the  chiefs  of 
his  allies  for  the  ensuing  war,  at  loannina.  There, 
when  they  were  met  together  in  the  castron,  he  pro- 
duced the  Koran  and  a  venerable  sheik,  or  minister 
of  religion,  who  undertook  to  interpret  several  of  its 
obscure  passages  as  prophetical  of  the  present  state 
of  Albania,  and  indicating  their  success  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest ;  they  were  exhorted  to  enter  upon 
it  with  that  enthusiastic  zeal  which  distinguished  the 
first  Ottoman  conquerors ;  whilst  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory and  the  glories  of  martrydora  were  placed  before 
their  eyes  in  the  most  glowing  colours. 

"  Come,  then,  ray  Agas,"  said  Ali,  rising  from  his 
seat,  "  as  many  as  are  true  and  faithful  followers 
N  2 
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of  the  prophet,  and  wish  to  preserve  both  life  and 
property,  let  us  swear  a  solemn  oath,  invoking  the 
name  of  Mahomet,  that  nothing  but  death  shall  divert 
us  from  warring  upon  Suli,  until  that  haughty  republic 
fall  beneath  our  arms."  The  assembly,  urged  more 
by  fear  of  the  Vizier  than  by  faith  in  his  prophecies, 
bowed  the  head  in  token  of  compliance,  and  took 
the  oath  which  he  required. 

AH  had  collected  an  army  of  18,000  men,  with 
which  he  marched  against  the  devoted  Suliots,  whose 
numbers  never  exceeded  3000,  but  who  were  com- 
manded by  leaders  of  the  most  determined  bravery. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these,  was  the 
young  Foto  Tzavella,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
as  a  Suliot  chief.  AH  soon  sustaining  another  defeat, 
and  despairing  to  conquer  Suli  by  assault,  determined 
to  blockade  it;  he  divided  his  army  into  five  columns, 
with  which  he  occupied  the  entrance  of  the  principal 
defiles,  and  erected  redoubts  and  forts  at  each.  In 
an  attack  which  they  made  to  dispossess  the  Suliots 
of  a  hill  called  Curilla,  Foto  Tz  ivella  defeated  thera 
after  three  hours  hard  fighting,  and  drove  them  down 
the  heights.  In  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  Foto  far 
outstripped  his  companions,  which  being  observed  by 
one  of  the  fugitives  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
overtaken  and  cut  down,  he  slunk  unperceived  be- 
hind a  rock,  fired  his  musket  with  deliberate  aim, 
and  Foto  fell ;  the  man  then  ran  after  his  companions, 
who,  elated  by  this  event,  rallied,  and  turned  their 
faces  against  the  enemy,  when  a  fierce  conflict  ensued 
over  the  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  like  that  which  the 
\we-t  has  described  over  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  ;  not 
a  musket  was  now  fired,  but  each  party  fought  des- 
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perately  with  their  sharp  Albanian  sabres.  Foto 
being  only  wounded,  and  not  dead,  earnestly  en- 
treated his  companions  to  sever  his  head  from  his 
body,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being  carried 
alive  to  the  Pasha ;  but  his  gallant  comrades  replied, 
that  they  would  carry  him  back  in  triumph  to  his 
friends  ;  and  in  this,  after  the  most  prodigious  efforts, 
they  finally  succeeded.  Immediately  on  the  fall  of 
T  5avella,  a  soldier  ran  off  to  convey  the  welcome 
tidings  of  his  death  to  the  Pasha,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a  hundred  sequins  upon  the  spot,  and 
promised  him  four  hundred  more  if  his  news  should 
prove  correct. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  and  whilst  Foto's  wound 
was  getting  cured,  an  ingenious  stratagem  was  played 
off  upon  a  large  body  of  the  new  levies,  by  a  Suliot, 
whose  name  is  not  recorded.  Hearing  that  they  were 
on  their  march  to  join  the  main  army,  he  concerted 
measures  with  his  countrymen,  and  then  throwing 
himself,  as  if  by  accident,  into  their  way,  suffered 
himself  to  be  made  prisoner  :  presently,  as  they  ad- 
vanced on  their  route,  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  on  a 
mountain  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  Suliot  being 
questioned  as  to  the  cause,  answered,  that  a  party 
of  the  Vizier's  troops  were  engaged  with  those  of  the 
republic,  and  advised  them  strongly,  if  they  wished 
to  show  their  zeal,  and  gain  great  honour  and  rewards 
from  their  commander,  to  run  instantly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  allies.  The  infatuated  Albanians  took 
the  advice,  and  ascended  the  hill.  In  the  hurry  of 
this  manoeuvre,  their  insidious  adviser  stole  away  j 
they  soon  found  themselves  placed  between  two  fires. 
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lost  half  their  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  almost 
all  the  rest  in  prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  the  Suliots  were  conquerors  in 
every  engagement,  yet  after  a  year's  siege  their  con- 
dition became  so  lamentable,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  live  upon  acorns,  herbs,  and  roots,  and  to  grind  and 
mix  up  the  bark  of  trees,  with  a  very  scanty  portion 
of  meal ;  yet  under  all  these  calamities,  their  enemies 
could  gain  no  advantage  over  them,  when  they  came 
to  engage  in  conflict.  In  their  extremity,  they  resorted 
to  various  stratagems  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  At 
one  time,  four  hundred  of  their  bravest  palikars,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  female  heroines,  headed  by 
Mosco,  sallied  out  by  night,  escaped  undercover  of  the 
darkness  through  the  defile  of  Glyky,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Parga.  There  they  w  ere  joyfully  received 
by  the  compassionate  inhabitants,  fed  for  the  space 
of  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  dismissed,  with  as  much 
provision  as  they  could  carry  for  their  famished 
countrymen.  One  hundred  of  this  troop,  with 
lighter  burdens,  marched  as  an  advanced  guard,  to 
protect  the  convoy  ;  next  came  the  women,  in  the 
centre,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  men,  each  carrying 
as  much  as  he  could  possibly  support.  The  Alba- 
nians, to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand,  en- 
deavoured to  intercept  their  return;  but  either  through 
fear  of  the  men,  or  from  that  respect  towards  the 
women  which  is  carried  in  this  country  to  such  an 
excess,  that  the  soldiers  sometimes  fire  from  behind 
them  without  fear  of  a  return,  they  refrained  from  at- 
tacking the  party.  Its  arrival  was  most  welcome  to 
the  Suliots,  reduced  as  they  were  almost  to  skeletons, 
through  famine ;  yet  even  in  this  extremity,  their  con- 
stant cry  was  liberty  or  death. 
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Another  of  the  Suliots,  Gianni  SUrivinioti,  having 
received  intelligence  tliat  tlie  Turks  had  lately  pro- 
cured a  large  supply  of  cattle  from  the  neiglibouring 
pastures,  dressed  himself  in  his  white  capote  and 
caniisc,  and  concealing  himself  till  the  shades  of 
evening  had  descended,  walked  out  on  all  fours  from 
his  lurking  place,  and  mingling  with  the  herds,  entered 
together  with  thera  into  the  stalls,  w  hen  they  were 
shut  up.  In  tlie  dead  of  the  night  he  arose  silentlj', 
opened  the  doors,  unloosened  tiie  oxen,  and  drove 
them  towards  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  were  in 
waiting  to  receive  them.  The  Albanians  heard  the 
noise,  but  were  so  alarmed  by  suspicion  of  an  ambus- 
cade, that  they  lay  still,  and  preferred  the  loss  of 
their  cattle  to  risking  their  lives. 

The  artifices  and  tricks  of  Ali  at  length  had  some 
influence,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a  conference,  he  got 
Foto  into  his  power,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  In 
May,  1803,  the  Suliots  having  received  some  supplies, 
made  their  last  attack  on  the  besiegers.  The  most 
important  post  occupied  by  tlie  Albanians,  was  that 
of  Villa,  where  they  had  built  a  large  square  fortress, 
with  a  strong  tower  at  each  angle,  and  a  lofty  central 
one  in  the  area,  which  served  as  the  principal  maga- 
zine for  the  Vizier's  army.  This  fortress  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack,  and  two  hundred  picked  men  set 
out  upon  the  expedition,  in  a  very  dark  and  windy 
night.  Having  made  their  approaches  unperceived 
by  the  enemy,  one  of  the  Suliots,  named  Metococcales, 
took  a  spade  and  a  pick-axe,  with  which  he  worked 
patiently  and  perseveringly,  until  he  had  excavated  a 
large  hole  under  the  foundation  of  a  corner  tower. 
In  this  he  deposited  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  lighted  a 
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slow  fusee,  and  returned  to  his  companions,  who  had 
concealed  themselves  behind  a  rock.  They  then  set 
up  a  tremendous  shout,  wiiich  brought  the  garrison  to 
the  suspected  place  of  attack ;  where  they  had 
scarcely  arrived,  before  an  explosion  took  place, 
which  buried  them  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  angle. 
The  Suliots  then  rushed  in  like  a  torrent  through  the 
breach,  and  gained  possession  of  the  great  central 
tower ;  this  they  emptied  of  all  its  stores,  which  they 
delivered  to  their  women  and  children,  who  arrived 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  whole  time,  till  the  dawn 
of  day,  was  occupied  in  their  removal.  That  part  of 
the  garrison  which  escaped  the  effects  of  the  explo- 
sion, had  retreated  into  the  three  remaining  angular 
towers,  which  they  strongly  barricaded.  In  the 
morning,  they  were  summoned  to  surrender,  and  re- 
quired, in  token  of  submission,  to  cast  down  their 
arms  at  the  foot  of  each  tower.  This  the  Albanians 
pretended  to  do  ;  but  when  the  Suliots  came  to  pick 
thera  up,  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  reserve,  and 
great  numbers  killed.  This  want  of  faith  so  enraged 
thera,  that  they  sent  for  a  large  reinforcement  of 
their  countrymen;  upon  whose  arrival,  they  applied  a 
large  quantity  of  pitch  and  other  combustibles  to  the 
entrances  of  the  towers,  and  burned  alive,  or  suffo- 
cated, the  whole  of  their  perfidious  enemies. 

Victory  every  where  attended  the  arms  of  the 
Suliots  ;  but  they  at  length  became  so  reduced,  that 
they  were  compelled  to  accept  of  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, which  were  ratified  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1803  ;  and  now  follow  the  most  bloody  and  perfidious 
scenes  in  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragic  story.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  being  gathered  together,  they 
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were  separated  into  two  bodies,  the  largest  of  which, 
under  the  conduct  of  Tzavella  andDimo  Draco,  bent 
tlieir  steps  towards  Parga,  whilst  the  other  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Prevesa,  with  the  intention  of  era- 
barking  for  Santa  Maura.  Both  were  attacked  on 
the  road  by  the  troops  of  the  faithless  tyjant.  The 
first  mentioned  corps  having  formed  a  hollow  square, 
and  placed  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle  in  the 
midst,  they  gallantly  fought  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  and  effected  their  retreat.  The  other  party 
were  not  equally  fortunate.  Being  overtaken  by 
their  pursuers  at  the  monastery  of  Zalongo,  they  en- 
trenched themselves  in  its  court,  and  prepared  for  a 
stout  defence ;  so  many  troops,  however,  were  brought 
against  them,  that  the  gates  of  the  monastery  were 
soon  forced,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  com- 
menced ;  those  that  could  escape,  took  the  road  to 
Arta,  but  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  women  and 
children,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  fled  towards  a 
steep  precipice  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent ; 
there  the  innocent  babes  were  thrown  over  the  rocks 
by  their  despairing  mothers,  whilst  the  women  them- 
selves, preferring  death  to  the  dishonour  that  awaited 
them,  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  raising  their  minds  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  by  songs  in  honour 
of  their  lost  country,  they  whirled  round  and  round 
in  a  species  of  frantic  dance,  like  ancient  Thyades, 
till  they  approached  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff; 
then,  with  a  very  loud  shout  of  defiance,  and  as  it 
were  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  one  and  all  threw 
themselves  headlong  down. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Suli,  Samuel,  the  caloyer, 
with  four  privates,  remained  in  the  great  fortress  of 
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AghiaParaskevi,iipon  Kunghi,to  deliver  up  an  inven- 
tory of  its  stores,  to  the  commissioners  appointed  bjf 
Vely  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali.  Samuel  was  a  monk  ol 
enthusiastic  character,  who  ran  about  animating  the 
citizens,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the 
other,  cutting  off  heads,  and  explaining  texts  or  pro- 
phecies ;  and  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
Vizier's  perfidy  towards  his  countrymen,  he  determined 
to  take  the  only  revenge  that  lay  in  his  power. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Albanian  Bey  and  his 
attendants  entered,  he  descended  into  the  subterranean 
vaults  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  plunging  it  into  the 
gunpowder  of  the  magazine,  blew  up  the  fortress  and 
all  it  contained  into  the  air;  by  which  terrible  act  of 
retribution,  he  avoided  the  horrid  fate  prepared  for 
him  by  the  Vizier,  who  had  sworn,  if  he  took  him,  to 
flay  him  alive,  and  stuff  his  skin  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Suliots,  in  allusion  to  this  desperate  act  of 
patriotic  devotion,  have  celebrated  it  in  one  of  theii 
songs : 

"  For  the  gallant  caloyer  was  there. 
And  he  laughed  as  he  lighted  the  train ; 
Oh  !  he  laughed  as  he  soared  in  the  air. 
To  escape  from  the  conqueror's  chain." 

Those  of  the  Suliot  exiles  who  escaped  from  Za- 
longo,  pursued  their  way  through  storms  of  wind  and 
rain,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  night,  fathers  leading 
their  children  in  one  hand,  and  carrying  their  naked 
swords  in  the  other  ;  mothers  carrying  their  infants  on 
their  backs,  and  some  even  putting  them  to  death, 
lest  their  cries  should  attract  the  attention  of  their 
pursuers.     Next  day,  however,  they  were  discovered 
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b)i  the  Albanians,  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  ; 
but  subsequently  were  released,  and  allowed  by  the 
Vizier  to  settle  at  Vurgareli,  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tzumerka,  six  hours  distant  from  Arta.  After 
their  surrender,  a  party  of  the  Albanians  withdrew  to 
a  place  called  Rhiniasa,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  supposed  to  have  been  Elatria ;  here  was  a  small 
settlement  of  Suliots,  most  of  whom  had  fled,  except 
the  family  of  one  Giorgaki  Botzi,  whose  wife  and 
children  inhabited  a  icirge  pyrgo,  or  tower,  called  the 
Gula  t3  A»}^«Aa,  which  was  barricaded  against 
attack.  The  barbarous  soldiers  surrounded  their 
habitation,  and  called  upon  these  unhappy  females 
to  yield  :  the  mistress,  named  Despo,  then  assembled 
her  family  together,  and  asked  them  if  they  preferred 
death  to  dishonour  ?  Being  unanimously  answered  in 
the  afiirmative,  she  ordered  them  to  fire  olF  all  the 
ammunition  which  had  been  left  in  the  tower,  against 
the  ruffians,  except  one  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  to  this 
she  herself  applied  a  match,  and  blew  up  the  tower, 
with  all  its  tenants,  into  the  air. 


A  BRIEF  EXPLANATION. 

A  French  colonel  in  taking  a  redoubt  from  the 
Russians  on  the  Moskwa,  lost  twelve  hundred  of  his 
men,  more  than  one  half  of  whom  remained  dead  in 
the  entrenchment  which  they  had  so  gloriously  carried. 
When  Bonaparte  the  next  morning  reviewed  the  61st 
regiment,  which  had  suftered  most,  he  asked  the 
colonel  what  he  had  done  with  one  of  his  battalions  ? 
"Siie,"  replied  he,  "it  is  in  the  redoubt." 
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THE  "  SCHLAGE.' 


While  the  Russian  army  was  in  France,  the  Mayor 
of  Jonchery  was  so  sedulous  in  seizing  the  busts  and 
portraits  of  Napoleon,  which  his  admirers  possessed, 
that  he  one  day  forgot  that  the  Russians  had  made  a 
requisition  of  a  number  of  waggons,  to  be  ready  pre- 
cisely at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  hour 
arrived,  but  no  waggons  appeared.  The  Russians, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  adopted  by  them  in 
France,  seized  the  unfortunate  mayor,  and  gave  him 
the  correction  of  the  schlUge,  a  German  word,  signi- 
fying a  beating. 

This  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  French- 
men in  two  ways;  either  by  beating  them  wath 
the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass,  or  with  rods  :  it  was  in 
the  last  manner  that  the  mayor  was  served.  He 
cried  aloud,  "  Je  suis  pour  les  Bourbons;  j'ai 
infiniraent  de  respect  pour  sa  Majeste  I'Empereur 
de  Russe,  pour  le  Roi  de  Prusse  ;"  and  he  would  no 
doubt  have  gone  on  expressing  his  great  respect  for 
every  member  of  the  great  alliance,  down  to  the  little 
Prince  of  Isemburg  with  his  half  dozen  men,  which 
he  contributed,  but  none  of  these  personages  could 
save  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  Russians,  who  mocked 
liis  tears,  and  went  on  with  his  punishment. 

If  the  drama  had  terminated  here,  it  might  not 
have  been  so  bad,  but  the  Russian  officer  insisted  on 
the  mayor  paying  a  fine  of  ten  francs  per  hour,  till 
the  waggons  should  arrive  ;  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion, 
he  was  to  receive  the  schlage  at  intervals.  This  was 
an  alarming  blow  to  tiie  mayor.     He  had  not  a  franc 
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in  tlic  house  (nothing  unusual  with  a  French  mayor), 
and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  send  round  to  the 
villagers,  entreating  them  very  earnestly  to  send  soiue 
money  instantly,  otherwise  he  should  certainly  be 
murdered.  The  inhabitants  of  Jonchery  being  highly 
enraged  against  tlie  mayor  for  his  officiousness  in  the 
juorning,  in  regard  to  the  busts  and  pictures,  and 
learning,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  that  he  was  to 
receive  schlUge  as  long  as  the  money  and  waggons 
were  not  forthcoming,  enjoyed  his  distress,  and  were 
in  no  haste  to  relieve  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  thus 
kept  in  a  state  of  terror,  suspense,  and  punishment, 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  before  he  got  rid  of  the 
Russians  and  the  schliise. 


FATAL  RECOGNITION. 

In  1599,  two  Spaniards,  brothers,  who  although 
they  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  always  sought 
each  other,  were  never  able  to  meet,  at  last  accident- 
ally came  in  contact  at  the  siege  of  Boramel,  then 
the  seat  of  war,  where  they  served  in  two  different 
companies.  Being  unknown  to  each  other  at  first, 
some  little  explanation  made  their  relationship  known, 
when  they  fell  on  each  other's  neck.  While  they 
were  thus  locked  in  an  affectionate  embrace,  a  cannon 
ball  took  off  both  their  heads,  without  separating 
their  bodies,  which  fell  clasped  together  into  the 
arras  of  Death,  who  thus  summoned  them  away  in 
the  happiest  moment  ai  their  lives. 
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CHANGING  PLACES. 

At  tlie  battle  of  Poetillos  in  Mexico,  gained  bj 
General  Mina  over  the  Royalists,  a  trumpeter  was 
made  prisoner  by  a  major  of  the  Royalist  cavalry, 
who  immediately  forced  him  to  dismount,  and  gave 
liim  his  carbine  to  carry.  The  trumpeter  soon  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  loaded ;  and  when  he  found  that 
the  enemy's  troops  were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  he 
suddenly  presented  the  carbine  at  the  major,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  dismount.  He  did  so  ; 
and  the  trumpeter  jumping  into  the  saddle,  ordered 
the  major  to  march  before  him,  observing,  "  As  you 
are  obliged  to  walk,  sir,  I'll  not  trouble  you  to  carry 
the  gun." 


MARSHAL  LASNES. 

During  the  crisis  of  one  of  the  great  battles  in 
Austria,  when  the  fate  of  the  day  was  doubtful, 
Bonaparte  ordered  Marshal  Lasnes  to  make  a  deci- 
sive movement  with  his  cavalry.  Lasnes  seemed  to 
hesitate.  Bonaparte  reiterated  the  order,  and  Lasnes 
again  hesitated,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of 
the  movement.  Bonaparte  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
indignation  ;  and  almost  fixing  his  teeth  togetlier, 
said  in  a  hissing  but  biting  tone  of  sarcasm,  "  Est 
ce  que  je  t'ai  fait  trop  riche  ?"  Lasnes  dashed  his 
spurs  into  his  horse,  and  put  the  command  of  his 
master  into  execution. 
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THE  42nd  HIGHLANDERS. 

The  total  number  of  men  that  belonged  to  tlic 
42nd,  or  Highland  regiment,  from  the  year  1797  to 
1816,  was  13,127.  In  1817,  there  were  only  three 
men  living  in  the  corps  that  fought  against  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt ! 


SERJEANT  WEIR. 

Serjeant  Weir,  of  tlie  Scots  Greys,  was  pay- 
serjeant  of  his  troop,  and  as  such  might  have  excused 
himself  from  serving  in  action  ;  but  on  such  a  day  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  disdained  to  avail  himself 
of  his  privilege,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  join 
his  regiment  in  the  mortal  fray.  In  one  of  the 
charges,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  was  left  on 
the  field.  Corporal  Scot,  of  the  same  regiment,  who 
lost  a  leg,  asserts,  that  when  the  field  was  searched 
for  the  wounded  and  slain,  the  body  of  Serjeant  Weir 
was  found  with  his  name  written  on  his  forehead  with 
his  own  hand,  dipped  in  his  own  blood!  This  his  com- 
rade said  he  was  supposed  to  have  done,  that  liis  body- 
might  be  found  and  recognized,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  imagined  he  disappeared  with  the  money  of  his 
troop. 


A  RELIC. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  Lord  Nelson  was 
at  Salisbury,   in  the    middle    of    tliose   popular  ac- 
o  2 
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clamations  which  followed  him  every  where,  he  re- 
cognized amid  the  huzzaing  crowd,  a  man  who  had 
assisted  at  the  amputation  of  his  arm,  which  he  lost 
in  the  attack  on  Teneriffe.  He  beckoned  him  to 
come  up  the  stairs  of  the  council  house,  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  made  him  a  present  in  remembrance 
of  his  services  at  the  time.  The  man  immediately 
took  from  his  bosom  a  piece  of  lace,  which  he  had 
torn  from  tlie  sleeve  of  the  amputated  arm,  saying  he 
had  preserved,  and  would  to  the  last  moment  preserve, 
it,  in  memory  of  his  old  commander,  whom  he  should 
always  deem  it  the  honour  of  his  life  to  have  served. 


CIVIL  WAR. 

Modern  warfare  among  civilized  nations,  has 
perhaps  never  been  carried  on  wiih  such  ferocity, 
as  during  the  revolutionary  contest  in  South  America, 
which  has  been  from  its  commencement  stained  by 
the  most  barbarous  massacres,  committed  by  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  Royalists.  Of  tiie  extent 
of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Royalists,  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  state,  that  within  the 
last  nine  years,  it  appears,  from  Spanish  official 
documents,  that  there  have  been  sacrificed  in  cold 
i)Iood,  by  hanging,  shooting,  and  other  modes  of 
execution,  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  prisoners  ! 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  these  eighty  thou- 
sand victims,  are  not  included  many  thousand 
others,  who  were  put  to  death  by  a  brutal  sol- 
dier3',  whenever  they  visited  a  village,  the  senti- 
ments of  whose  inhabitants  they  suspected  to  be 
favourable  to  the  insurgents.     How  many  inoffensive 
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men,  women,  and  children  have  been  slaughtered,  of 
whose  fate  no  further  notice  has  been  taken,  in  the 
official  dispatches  of  the  royal  commanders,  than  in 

the  following  words  :   "  The  town  or  pueblo  of  , 

with  all  its  inhabitants,  has  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  earth"  !  !  ! 

In  June,  1816,  the  Spanish  General  Morillo  en- 
tered the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  then  called  the 
capital  of  New  Grenada.  In  one  of  his  dispatches 
from  thence,  which  was  intercepted  in  its  passage  to 
Spain,  he  boldly  describes  the  measures  which  he 
had  pursued  in  the  following  words :  "  Every 
person,  of  either  sex,  capable  of  reading  or  writing, 
were  treated  as  rebels.  By  thus  cutting  oft'  ail 
•who  could  read  or  write,  he  hoped  etfectually  to 
arrest  the  spirit  of  revolution."  The  authenticity  of 
such  an  extraordinary  official  communication,  might 
admit  of  some  doubt,  if  the  savage  deeds  therein 
announced  had  not  in  reality  been  executed.  All 
persons  in  Santa  Fe  and  in  Carthagena,  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  their  learning  or  eminence  in  science, 
or  who  had  held  stations  in  the  provincial  administra- 
tions, and  in  the  Congress,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  were  thrown  into  loathsome  dungeons. 
SLx  hundred  of  them  were  hanged  or  shot,  and  their 
bodies  exhibited  on  gibbets.  All  the  females  who  were 
accomplished  in  literature,  of  whom  there  were  many, 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Some  of  the  females  were  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  merely  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  executioners ;  these  women  were 
afterwards  exiled. 

The  numbers  here  stated,  are  believed  to  embrace 
only  a  portion  of    those   who  perished,  since  it  is 
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believed  that  no  less  than  150,000  persons  have  been 
deliberately  slauglitered  by  the  Royalists.  A  striking 
instance  of  tl>eir  ferocious  cruelty,  and  of  the  personal 
barbarity  of  General  Morillo,  is  related  by  Lieutenant 
Hackett.  A  young  French  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Independents,  had  his  arm  severed  from  his 
shoulder  by  a  sabre  cut,  and  being  unable  to  sustain 
himself  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sunk  to  the  ground. 
His  distinguished  bravery  had,  however,  been  ob- 
served by  his  companions,  who  succeeded  in  bearing 
him  off  the  field  ;  they  conveyed  him  into  the 
woods,  and  sheltered  him  in  a  negro  hut,  when  having 
applied  such  relief  as  could  be  procured,  they  de- 
parted. The  armies  retired  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  officer  was  fast  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound,  when  General  Morillo  advancing 
upon  the  same  route,  discovered  his  retreat,  and  had 
him  instantly  put  to  death. 

These  atrocities,  dreadful  as  they  were,  were  emu- 
lated by  the  republican  chief,  Bolivar,  who  dispatched 
an  order  to  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  to 
execute  every  European  Spaniard  who  was  confined 
in  that  city,  or  at  La  Guayra.  This  dreadful  order 
was  carried  into  literal  and  prompt  execution,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  European  Spaniards, 
who  were  prisoners,  were  saved  from  the  terrible 
sentence. 

Eight  hundred  of  these  victims  were  executed  atone 
time  at  La  Guayra.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  dun- 
geons, and  conducted  in  pairs  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  and  there  shot ;  after  which,  their  bodies  were 
burned.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  knew 
that  their  sacrifice  was  the  result  of  the  unfeeling  ob- 
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stinac^  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  and 
its  officers,  deliberately  conversed  on  the  subject  while 
walking  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  several  of  them 
uttered  the  most  horrible  curses  against  the  authors 
of  their  calamities. 


A  LAST  SHOT. 

An  English  frigate  was  obliged  to  strike  to  a  French 
vessel  of  superior  force.  The  English  captain  on 
resigning  his  sword,  was  treated  rather  roughly  by 
the  French  comraander,  who  reproached  him  for 
having,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  shot  pieces  of 
glass  from  his  guns.  The  English  officer,  conscious 
that  no  such  thing  had  been  done,  made  enquiry  into 
the  matter  among  his  men,  and  found  the  fact  to  have 
been  this.  An  Irish  seaman,  just  before  the  vessel 
struck,  took  a  parcel  of  shillings  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  swearing  the  French  rascals  should  have  none  of 
them,  wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of  rag,  and  thrust 
them  into  his  gun,  exclaiming,  "  Let  us  see  what  a 
bribe  can  do  !"  These  shillings  flying  about  the 
vessel,  were  mistaken  by  the  French  for  glass.  The 
above  explanation  not  only  satisfied  them,  but  put 
them  in  great  good  humour  with  their  captives. 


INSTINCT. 

In  the  engagement  between  Admiral  Rodney  and 
Mons.  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies,  a  game  cock 
that  had  been  principally  fed  upon  the  main  deck, 
and  was  much  caressed  by.  the  sailors,  immediately 
after  the  firing  began,  flew  up(m  the  quarter  deck, 
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and  took  its  station  between  Admiral  Rodney  and 
General  Vaughan.  The  feathered  hero  seemed  not 
only  to  enjoy  the  conflict,  but  endeavoured  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  inspire  all  within  hearing 
of  him  with  the  love  of  glory ;  for  every  five  or  six 
minutes,  he  set  up  a  loud  crowing,  and  continued  to 
strut  the  deck,  and  conduct  himself  in  this  manner, 
during  the  whole  engagement.  Admiral  Rodney 
pointing  to  Chanticleer,  called  out  to  the  general  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  "  Look  at  that  fellow,  Vaughan. 
He  is  an  honour  to  his  country." 


CITADEL  OF  CEVA. 

When  General  Rusca  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte 
in  his  Italian  campaign  to  summon  the  commander 
of  Ceva  to  surrender  the  citadel,  he  threatened  to 
put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  if  the  place 
made  the  smallest  resistance.  The  commander,  who 
•was  an  old  soldier  and  a  man  of  honour,  returned 
this  spirited  answer. 

"  The  citadel  which  your  general  in  chief  summons 
me  with  so  much  arrogance  to  abandon,  and  that  even 
before  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  army 
to  which  I  am  to  deliver  it  up,  was  confided  to  my 
care  by  the  favour  of  my  sovereign.  I  have  sworn  to 
defend  it  to  ihe  last  extremity.  Ought  I,  then,  to 
disgrace  my  old  age,  by  an  infamous  surrender  before 
I  have  fired  a  gun  ?  I  will  defend  it  as  long  as  I  am 
able  ;  and  I  pledge  my  honour  to  blow  it  up  into  the 
air,  when  I  can  defend  it  no  longer.  This  is  the 
answer  which  my  honour  dictates,  and  I  will  not 
make  any  other." 
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After  this,  Bonaparte  made  no  attack  on  Ceva  ; 
but  turned  his  attention  against  Mondoir. 


MURAT. 

A  few  dajs  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in 
J 813,  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  had  an  affair  with 
the  allied  armies,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped. 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  six  regiments  of  the 
old  guards  with  his  ordinary  boldness,  he  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Russian  and  Prussian  combined 
cavalry.  Indeed,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  he 
exposed  his  own  person  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  an 
enemy's  squadron  recognizing  him  by  his  splendid 
dress,  and  the  party  which  attended  him,  gave  him 
chase.  An  officer  at  the  head  of  the  squadron  eagerly 
pursued  the  king,  who,  at  the  moment  that  his  escort 
faced  about,  found  himself  in  the  rear,  accompanied 
by  a  single  horseman.  In  the  enticing  hope  of 
making  him  prisoner,  the  officer  who  was  pursuing 
him  with  the  greatest  celerity,  several  times  called 
out,  "  Stop,  king  !  stop !"  At  that  moment  his 
crown  was  in  danger.  The  officer  had  already  re- 
ceived a  cut  from  the  dragoon  ;  and  as  he  would  not 
desist  from  his  purpose,  the  latter  thrust  his  sabre 
through  his  body.  He  fell  dead,  and  the  next  day 
his  horse  was  mounted  by  the  faithful  servant  above 
mentioned.  The  king  made  him  his  equerry  on  the 
spot,  and  promised  him  a  pension  from  the  city  of 
Naples:  Napoleon  gave  hira  the  decoration  of  the 
l(M;ion  of  honour. 
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BONAPARTE. 

In  one  of  the  battles  of  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
there  was  a  battery  of  the  enemy  which  was  making 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  French  ranks,  and  repeated 
attempts  had  been  made  to  storm  it  in  vain.  An  officer 
came  to  Bonaparte,  to  represent  to  him  the  importance 
of  making  another  effort  to  silence  it ;  when  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  exclaiming,  "  It  shaU 
be  silenced  !"  and  carried  it  by  storm. 

On  another  occasion,  Napoleon  was  giving  some 
impracticable  orders,  which  were  represented  to  him 
to  be  impossible  ;  when  he  burst  out,  Comment?  ce 
mot  n'est  pas  Francais  ! 


BONAPARTE  AND  DUROC. 

In  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  which  was  fought  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1813,  and  gained  by  Bonaparte  after 
a  sanguinary  contest,  which  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  charges  with  the  bayonet,  the  Grand  Marshal  Duroc 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  struck  by  a  ball 
which  passed  close  by  Bonaparte,  and  killed  General 
Kirchner.  Napoleon,  who  could  not  conceal  how 
much  he  felt  the  loss  of  one  of  his  most  faithful 
subjects,  after  the  engagement  was  over,  struck  off 
to  the  left,  and  absorbed  within  himself;  traversed  a 
small  farm  ;  alighted  amidst  the  corn  ;  and  for  some 
time  conlenipiated  the  spot  whence  the  ball  had  been 
iired,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  favouiite. 

The   same   evening   Bonaparte  visited,   him,   and 
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sympathized  with  his  sufferings.  The  marshal  offered 
his  hand  to  the  emperor,  who  pressed  it  to  his  Jips. 
"  JNIy  whole  life,"  said  he,  "  has  been  consecrated  to 
your  majesty's  service  ;  and  I  should  not  regret  its 
loss,  but  for  the  use  it  might  still  have  been  to  you." 
"  Duroc,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  we  shall  one  day 
meet  again  ;"  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  grand 
marshal,  sat  in  deep  silence  for  some  time.  "Ah, 
sire,"  cried  Duroc,  "  the  sight  gives  you  pain  ;  leave 
me."  The  emperor  then  quitted  him,  evidently  much 
affected,  and  without  being  able  to  say  more  than 
"  Farewell,  my  friend."     The  next  day  Duroc  died. 


ARAB  CUSTOM. 

If  an  Arab  of  one  tribe  be  fighting  with  one  of 
another,  and  can  contrive  to  touch  another  man  of 
the  hostile  tribe,  or  any  thing  in  contact  with  any- 
other  man  than  the  one  he  is  actually  engaged  with 
(even  by  throwing  any  thing  at  him),  he  is  safe. 
Immediately,  either  his  antagonist  ceases  to  attack 
him,  or  the  man  he  has  touched  now  become  his 
friend,  advances  to  defend  him.  This  understanding 
extends  to  prisoners,  and  for  that  reason  great  care  is 
taken  that  a  prisoner  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  any 
other  man  of  the  tribe  than  his  captor ;  a  hole  is  made 
in  the  tent  like  a  grave^  and  into  this  the  prisoner  is 
put,  and  sacks  heaped  over  him,  only  leaving  a  hole 
for  him  to  breathe  and  eat.  When  he  wants  to  come 
out,  he  must  give  notice,  and  all  the  other  Arabs  stand 
at  a  distance  until  he  returns  to  his  prison. 
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A  MASSACRE. 

WJiL-n  the  ftrocious  Ali  Pacha  took  Gardiki,  he 
iiiassacrtd  its  inhabitants,  and  demolished  the  city. 
Even  the  Gardikiote  prisoners  whom  he  had  confined 
in  the  island,  were  not  spared ;  but  on  a  given  day, 
he  had  them  assembled  in  the  court  of  the  han,  when 
he  commanded  his  troops  to  advance;  they  were 
well  aware  of  the  service  on  wliich  they  were  about  to 
be  employed ;  the  Mahometans  all  lield  back,  but 
the  Greeks  eagerly  mounted  tlie  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  area  wherein  the  prisoners  were  enclosed. 
Ali  then  took  a  musket  from  the  hands  of  a  soldier, 
and  having  ordered  the  han  gates  to  be  thrown  open, 
discharged  the  first  shot  into  the  crowd  of  victims : 
tliis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  massacre ;  the  sur- 
rounding troops  fired  amongst  them  till  their  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  when  others  succeeded,  and  con- 
tinued the  work  of  death.  The  fury  of  despair 
ministered  arms  to  some  of  these  wretched  prisoners, 
who,  with  stones  torn  from  the  pavement  and  the 
walls,  wounded  many  of  their  destroyers ;  others  re- 
treated into  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  han,  to 
which  fire  was  immediately  applied,  and  those  who 
escaped  the  volleys  of  musketry,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
flames.  In  the  mean  time,  a  few  having  burst  out  of 
the  area,  came  in  despair  and  flung  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Vizier,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  accents  that 
might  have  moved  a  heart  of  flint:  but  Ali's  heart  is 
harder  than  flint,  and  not  a  single  rill  from  the  fount 
of  mercy  flows  into  his  sonl ;  he  ordered  his  cha- 
oushes  and  kaivasis  to  cut  the  imploring  suppliants  in 
pieces  with   their  ataghans  before  his   face.      The 
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i)luo6y  work  Hab  tliiis  cuniplctcd,  wlnu  the  bodies, 
amounting  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  were 
left  unburied,  to  rot  upon  the  spot  wlitre  tiie^  had 
fallen ;  the  gateway  of  the  area  was  waJled  up,  and 
an  inscription  placed  over  it  cut  in  stone,  which 
signiliei*,  "  thus  j>erish  all  the  enemies  of  Ali's  house." 


INVASION  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  finest  and  the  best  appointed  army  ever  as- 
sembled together,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
was  that  with  whicij  Bonaparte  marched  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia.  Similes  liave  been  exhausted,  and 
descrij)(ion  beggared,  in  painting  the  magnitude  of 
Napoleon's  undertaking,  and  the  extent  of  the  means 
with  which  he  proposed  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Russia. 

"  Not  such  the  numbers,  nor  the  host  so  dread, 
By  northern  Bren,  or  Scytliian  Timour  led." 

Not  France  alone  was  drained  to  supply  the  flower 
of  her  youth,  but  all  her  tributary  states  were  com- 
jjelled  to  furnish  a  similar  contingent.  A  variety  of 
workmen  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  masons,  car- 
penters, ^c.  were  under  orders  to  attend  the  march  of 
the  army  ;  and  even  gardeners  were  pressed  into  the 
service,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
Bonaparte  to  make  s(jme  permanent  improvement  in 
the  horticulture  of  Russia. 

The   accounts    of   Bonaparte's   force  on   entering 

Russia,  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  never  at 

less  than  400,000  men.     The  official  report  found 

among  Bertliier's  papers,  which  were  found  at  Moscow , 

p 
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raises  it  as  high  as  575,000  ;  but  the  following  state- 
ment, furnished  by  a  Westphalian  colonel  belonging 
to  the  staiF,  who  was  taken  prisoner  between  Smolenskoi 
and  Krasnoi,  is  deemed  authentic,  and  shows  the 
proportion  of  the  contingents  which  were  brought 
up  by  the  dilTerent  powers. 


Westphalians  . 

.     30,000 

Bavarians 

40,000 

Wurtemburgers 

.     16,000 

Grand  Duchy  of  Berg 

3000 

Prussians 

.     20,000 

Austrians 

30,000 

Badenese 

5000 

Poles      .... 

.     60,000 

Swiss,    French,    Spaniards, 

and 

Portugueze  . 

.  300,000 

Various  .... 

20,000 

Total 


524,000 


No  common  foresight  was  required  to  find  supplies 
for  so  large  an  army  ;  and,  indeed,  the  arrangements 
on  this  head  appear  to  have  been  perfect  in  the  out- 
set ;  a  certain  number  of  bullocks  were  allotted  to 
each  regiment ;  and  in  all  the  frontier  towns,  grain 
was  collected  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  laid 
up  in  store.  The  same  precautions  were  not  taken, 
however,  in  providing  subsistence  during  the  retreat, 
nor  were  they  altogether  necessary,  as  the  army  was 
then  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  If  Xerxes  wept 
to  think,  that  in  a  hundred  years  his  army  would  be 
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no  more,  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Bona- 
parte, in  actually  seeing  his  own  army,  equal  in 
numbers,  and  superior  in  every  thing  else,  to  that  of 
Xerxes,  annihilated  in  a  period  of  a  hundred  days  ? 


BURNING  OF  MOSCOW. 

When  the  French  armies  invaded  Russia  in  1812, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Moscow,  Count  Rostopchin, 
the  governor,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  destroy  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Czars,  than  suffer  it  to  harbour 
and  protect  an  enemy,  caused  it  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  fire  com- 
menced ;  but  that  quarter  of  the  town  called  the 
White  City,  was  preserved  by  the  French,  until  four 
distinct  explosions  destroyed  it,  shook  the  whole 
city  to  its  foundation,  and  proclaimed  the  salvation  of 
Russia,  in  the  final  departure  of  the  enemy.  M.  le 
Beaume,  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  attached  to 
the  division  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  gives  a  most  animated  pic- 
ture of  this  dreadful  scene  of  desolation. 

"  The  most  heart-rending  scene,"  says  he,  "  which 
my  imagination  had  ever  conceived,  far  surpassing  the 
saddest  story  in  ancient  or  modern  history,  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes.  A  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Moscow,  terrified  at  our  arrival,  iiad  con- 
cealed themselves  in  cellars,  or  secret  recesses  of  their 
liouses.  As  the  fire  spread  around,  we  saw  them 
rushing  in  despair  from  their  various  asylums.  They 
altered  no  imprecation,  they  breathed  no  complaint, 
fear  had  rendered  them  dumb ;  and  hastily  snatching 
up  tlieir  most  precious  effects,  they  lied  before  the 
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flames.  Others  of  greater  sensibility,  and  actuated 
by  the  general  feelings  of  nature,  saved  only  their 
parents  or  their  infants,  who  were  closely  clasped  in 
their  arms.  They  were  followed  by  their  other  chil- 
dren, running  as  fast  as  their  little  strength  would 
permit,  and  with  all  the  wildness  of  childish  terror, 
vociferating  the  beloved  name  of  mother  !  The  old 
people  borne  down  by  grief  more  than  by  age,  had  not 
sufficient  power  to  follow  their  families,  and  expired 
near  the  houses  in  which  they  were  born.  The  streets, 
the  public  places,  and  particularly  the  churches,  were 
filled  with  these  unhappy  people,  who,  lying  on  the 
remains  of  their  property,  suffered  even  without  a 
murmur.  No  cry,  no  complaint,  was  heard.  Both 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  were  equally  hard- 
ened. 

"  The  fire,  whose  ravages  could  not  be  restrained, 
soon  reached  the  finest  parts  of  the  city.  Those 
palaces  which  we  had  admired  for  the  beauty  of  their 
architecture,  and  the  elegance  of  their  furniture,  were 
enveloped  in  the  flames.  Their  magnificent  fronts, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  fell  with  a 
dreadful  crash  on  the  fragments  of  the  pillars  which 
had  supported  them.  The  churches,  though  covered 
with  iron  and  lead,  were  likewise  destroyed,  and  with 
them,  those  beautiful  steeples  which  we  had  seen  the 
night  before  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
hospitals  too,  which  contained  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand wounded,  soon  began  to  burn.  This  offered  a 
dreadful  and  harrowing  spectacle.  Almost  all  these 
poor  wretches  perished.  A  few  who  still  lingered, 
w-ere  seen  crawling,  half  burnt,  amongst  the  smoking 
ruins;   and   others   groaning   under   heaps   of  dead 
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bodies,  endeavouped  in  vain  to  extricnte  themselves 
from  the  hoiribre  destruction  which  surrounded  thera. 

"  The  next  day,  the  different  streets  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished,  and  the  places  on  which  the  houses 
had  stood,  were  marked  only  by  confused  heaps  of 
stones,  calcined  and  black.  On  whatever  side  we 
turned,  we  saw  only  ruin  and  flames.  The  fire 
raged  as  if  it  were  fanned  by  some  invisible  power. 
The  mobt  extensive  range  of  buildings  seemed  to 
kindle,  to  burn,  and  to  disappear  in  an  instant. 

"  How  shall  I  describe  the  confusion  and  tumult, 
when  permission  was  granted  to* pillage  this  immense 
city  !  soldiers,  sutlers,  and  galley-slaves,  eagerly  ran 
through  the  streets,  penetrating  into  the  deserted 
palacf  s,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  which  could 
gratify  their  avarice.  Some  covered  themselves  with 
stuffs  richly  worked  with  gold  and  silk ;  some  were 
enveloped  in  beautiful  and  costly  furs  ;  while  others 
dressed  themselves  in  women's  and  children's  pelisses, 
and  even  the  galley-slaves  concealed  their  rags  under 
the  most  splendid  habits  of  the  court.  The  rest 
crowded  into  the  cellars,  and  forcing  open  the  doors, 
drank  to  excess  the  most  luscious  wines,  and  carried 
off  an  immense  booty.  The  flames  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  principal  streets,  often  obliged  them 
to  retrace  their  steps.  Thus,  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  through  an  immense  town,  the  avenues  of 
which  they  did  not  know,  they  sought  in  vain  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  fire.  The 
love  of  plunder  induced  our  soldieis  to  brave  every 
danger.  They  ])recipitated  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  They  waded  in  blood,  treading  upon 
the  dead  bodies  without  remorse,  whilst  the  ruins  of 
p  3 
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the  houses,  mixed  with  burning  coals,  fell  thick  on 

their  murderous  hands. 

"  About  the  dawn  of  day,  I  witnessed  a  spectacle 
at  once  affecting  and  terrible  ;  a  crowd  of  the  mise- 
rable inhabitants,  drawing  upon  some  mean  vehicles 
all  that  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the  confla- 
gration. The  soldiers  having  robbed  them  of  their 
horses,  the  men  and  women  were  slowly  and  pain- 
fully dragging  along  their  little  carts,  some  of  which 
contained  an  infirm  mother,  others  a  parelytic  old 
man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks  of  half  con- 
sumed furniture.  Children,  half  naked,  followed 
these  interesting  groups.  Affliction,  to  which  their 
age  is  commonly  a  stranger,  was  impressed  on  their 
features  ;  and  when  the  soldiers  approached  them, 
they  ran  crying  into  the  arras  of  their  mothers. 

"  When  the  conflagration  had  ceased,  many  of  the 
Moscovites  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
forests,  re-entered  the  city,  where  they  sought  in  vain 
for  their  houses,  or  for  shelter  in  the  temples,  which 
had  also  been  destroyed.  The  public  walks  presented 
a  revolting  spectacle.  The  ground  was  thickly 
strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and  from  many  of  the 
half  burnt  trees,  was  suspended  the  body  of  an 
incendiary." 

The  signal  patriotism  of  sacrificing  the  city  in 
order  to  subdue  the  enemy,  actuated  all  ranks.  A 
Russian  servant,  whose  master  had  quitted  Moscow 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French,  remained  behind, 
and  made  frequent  attempts  to  secret  himself  in 
the  house,  which  was  then  occupied  by  one  of 
Bonaparte's  chief  officers  of  the  etat  major.  He  was 
frequently  detected  and  dismissed,  but  at  length  was 
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admitted,  on  pretence  of  taking  care  of  the  furniture 
and  other  property  of  his  absent  master.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  fixed  himself  in  his  old  quarters, 
than  he  was  discovered  making  several  inetfectual 
attempts  to  set  the  house  on  fire ;  and  when  interro- 
gated as  to  his  motive  for  such  extraordinary  conduct, 
coolly  replied,  that  "every  thing  around  him  was 
burning,  and  he  did  not  see  why  his  master's  house 
should  escape."  With  a  degree  of  lenity,  almost 
surprising  in  an  enraged  enemy,  he  was  only  thrust 
out  of  doors,  discontented  at  his  own  want  of  success, 
and  evidently  considering  his  master  and  himself  dis- 
graced by  not  being  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
general   sacrifice. 


RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

The  annals  of  ancient  and  modem  warfare,  in  the 
vast  catalogue  of  woes  which  they  record,  do  not 
present  a  parallel  to  the  sulFerings  of  the  French  on 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  ;  sufferings  neither  cheered 
by  hope,  nor  mitigated  by  the  slightest  relief.  The 
array,  in  its  retreat,  had  to  encamp  on  the  bare  snow, 
in  the  midst  of  the  severest  winter  which  even  Russia 
ever  experienced.  The  soldiers,  without  shoes,  and 
almost  without  clothes,  were  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and 
famine ;  sitting  on  their  knapsacks,  the  cold  buried 
some  in  a  temporary,  but  more  in  an  eternal,  sleep. 
Those  who  were  able  to  rise  from  this  benumbing  pos- 
ture, only  did  it  to  broil  some  slices  of  horse  flesh, 
perhaps  cut  from  their  favourite  charger,  or  to  melt  a 
few  morsels  of  ice.  Even  wood  often  failed  them 
for  their  fires,  and  the  troops  destroyed  the  very 
houses  in  which  their  generals  lodged. 
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In  the  marcli,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  tlicin  in 
order ;  as  hunger,  imperious  hunger,  seduced  them 
from  their  colours,  and  thresv  their  columns  into  con- 
fusion. In  this  aggravated  scene  of  sulfering,  none 
had  more  cause  to  complain  than  the  French  women 
who  accompanied  the  army  from  INIoscow.  JNIany  of 
them  on  foot,  with  shoes  of  stuff  little  calculated  to 
defend  them  from  the  frozen  snow,  and  clad  in  old 
robes  of  silk,  or  the  thinnest  muslin,  were  glad  to 
cover  themselves  with  tattered  pieces  of  military 
cloaks,  torn  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers. 
Their  situation  would  have  drawn  tears  from  the 
hardest  hearts,  if  dire  necessity  had  not  stifled  in 
every  bosom  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  men  were  frozen  to  death  in  the 
ranks,  and  at  every  step  were  seen  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  stretched  on  the  snow. 

The  guard  of  honour  of  Italy,  which  originally 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  3'oung  men,  se- 
lected from  the  first  families,  all  perished,  except 
eight,  in  the  most  deplorable  manner.  Unaccustomed 
to  shoe  their  horses,  or  mend  their  garments,  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  these  offices,  when  the 
artificers  and  servants  attached  to  their  regiment  were 
no  more.  Having  lost  their  horses,  they  were  unable 
long  to  support  the  fatigues  of  contumal  marches. 
Confounded  with  the  struggles,  they  remained  in  the 
rear  without  food ;  and  some  of  them  were  seen 
wrapped  in  the  tattered  garments  of  their  cloaks  ; 
others,  mounted  on  wretched  horses,  suddenly  fainted 
from  weakness  and  hunger,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
In  this  maimer  the  descendants  of  the  noblest  families 
perished  far  more  miserably  than  the  common  soldiers. 
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In  marchnig  from  Smolensko,  a  spectacle,  the 
most  horrid,  presented  itself.  The  carcasses  of  the 
horses,  of  which  30,000  perished  in  a  few  days, 
covered  and  blocked  up  the  way.  At  every  distance 
were  seen  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  soldiers  had 
attempted  to  light  a  fire,  but  the  poor  wretches  had 
perished  ere  they  could  accomplish  their  object ; 
they  lay  stretched  around  the  green  branches  which 
they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  kindle,  in  such 
numbers,  that  they  would  have  obstructed  the  road, 
had  not  the  soldiers  been  often  employed  in  throwing 
them  into  the  ditches  and  the  ruts. 

These  horrors,  far  from  exciting  sensibility,  har- 
dened the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  The  best  friends 
no  longer  recognized  each  other.  Every  one  pre- 
ferred saving  the  plunder  of  Moscow,  rather  than  the 
life  of  his  comrade.  On  all  sides  were  heard  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries  of 
those  that  were  abandoned.  When  the  French  army 
reached  the  Beresina,  after  one  month's  march,  it 
was  reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men  ;  forty  thousand 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  with  twenty-seven  generals, 
and  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  forty  thou- 
sand more  had  died  of  fatigue  and  famine,  or  in  the 
dirterent  battles  which  the  French  were  obliged  to 
fight  in  their  retreat. 

At  Liadoui,  three  barns,  which  were  principally 
filled  with  wounded  soldiers,  were  burnt.  The  most 
active  saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of  the  windows; 
but  the  sick  and  wounded  being  unable  to  move, 
saw,  with  horrible  consternation,  the  flames  rapidly 
advancing  to  devour  them.  Eagerly  did  they  cry  to 
their   comrades,  through  the  whirlwinds  of    fire,  to 
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shorten  their  sufferings.  "Fire  upon  us!  fire  upon 
us  !  at  the  head,  at  the  head  ;  do  not  hesitate  ;"  were  the 
cries  which  proceeded  from  every  part  of  the  building  ; 
nor  did  they  cease  till  the  painful  duty  of  humanity 
dictated  a  compliance  with  their  entreaties,  or  they 
had  perished  in  the  flames. 

When  the  array  reached  the  Beresina,  althougli 
there  were  two  bridges,  one  for  the  carriages,  the 
other  for  the  foot  soldiers,  j-ct  the  crowd  was  so 
great,  and  such  the  anxiety  to  get  over,  that  the  way 
was  completely  obstructed,  and  it  became  impossible 
to  move.  The  bridge  for  the  carriages  and  the  ca- 
valry broke  down,  and  the  baggage  and  artillery  then 
advanced  towards  the  other  bridge,  and  attempted  to 
force  a  passage.  Then  began  a  frightful  contention 
between  the  foot  soldiers  and  the  horsemen.  Many 
perished  by  the  hands  of  their  comrades ;  a  great 
number  were  suffocated  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  ; 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  so  choked 
every  avenue,  that  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over 
mountains  of  carcasses  to  arrive  at  the  river. 
Some  who  were  buried  in  these  horrible  heaps,  still 
breathed,  and  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death, 
caught  hold  of  those  who  mounted  over  them,  and 
were  inhumanly  kicked,  and  remorsely  trod  under 
foot.  During  this  contention,  tiie  multitude,  which 
followed  like  a  furious  wave,  swept  away,  while  it 
increased  the  number  of  victims. 

At  length  the  Russians,  continually  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  advanced  in  a  mass,  and  drove  their 
enemies  on  the  bridge,  where  the  most  dreadful 
struggle  took  place.  The  strongest  threw  into  the 
river  those  who  were  weaker,  and  unfortunately  bin- 
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ercd  tlieir  passage  ;  or  unfeelingly  trampled  under 
30t  all  the  sick  whom  they  found  in  their  way. 
■lany  hundreds  were  cruslied  to  death  by  the  wheels 
f  the  cannon.  Some,  hoping  to  save  themselves  by 
svimraing,  were  frozen  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  or 
erislied  on  pieces  of  ice,  which  were  forced  to  the 
ottom.  Thousands,  driven  to  despair,  threw  thera- 
ilves  headlong  into  the  Beresina,  and  were  lost  in 
lie  waves.  One  poor  woman  was  hemmed  in  the  ice 
a  the  middle  of  the  river,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
ntil  she  gradually  sunk,  with  the  most  piercing  cries, 
.'he  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  the  Russians,  threw 
11  that  had  not  passed  it  into  their  hands  ;  while  those 
I  ho  escaped,  had  new  miseries  to  encounter  scarcely 
ESS  formidable,  in  their  way  to  the  Niemen,  where 
hey  arrived  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Of  four  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  had  crossed 
he  Niemen  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  scarcely 
wenty  thousand  repassed  it.  Such  was  the  dreadful 
lavoc  which  a  Russian  winter  caused  to  the  finest, 
lest  appointed,  and  most  powerful  army  that  ever 
ook  the  field. 

In  addition  to  this  account,  principally  taken  from 
L  French  officer  who  was  in  the  retreat,  a  British  of- 
icer  in  the  Russian  service,  states,  that  in  the  hospitals 
)f  Wilna,  there  were  above  17,000  dead  and  dying, 
rozen  and  freezing.  The  bodies  of  the  former, 
BROKEN  UP,  served  to  stop  the  cavities  in  windows, 
ioors,  and  walls ;  but  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the 
^eat  convent,  above  1500  bodies  were  piled  up 
iransversely,  as  pigs  of  lead  or  iron.  When  those 
were  finally  removed  on  sledges  to  be  buried,  the  most 
jxtraordmary  figures  were  represented,  by  the  variety 
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of  their  attitudes  ;  for  none  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  in  a  composed  state  ;  each  was  fixed  in  tlie 
last  action  of  his  life,  in  the  last  direction  given  to 
his  limbs  ;  even  the  e^es  retained  tlie  last  expression, 
either  of  anger,  pain,  or  entreaty. 

In  the  roads,  men  were  collected  round  the  burning 
ruins  of  the  cottages,  which  a  mad  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion had  fired,  picking  and  eating  the  burnt  bodies  of 
their  fellow  men  ;  while  thousands  of  horses  were 
moaning  in  agony,  with  their  flesh  mangled  and  hacked, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hunger  that  knew  no  pity. 
In  many  of  the  sheds,  men,  scarcely  alive,  had  heaped 
upon  their  frozen  bodies  human  carcasses,  which  fes- 
tering by  the  communication  of  animal  heat,  had 
mingled  the  dying  and  the  dead  in  one  mass  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

The  city  of  Wilna  was  left  so  full  of  dead,  that  a 
contract  w  as  made  with  the  Jews  to  cleanse  the  town, 
and  carry  out  the  pestilential  bodies.  They  were  to 
receive  five  silver  copeks  for  each  corpse  ;  but  not 
content  with  the  profit  on  the  dead,  the  avaricious 
and  unprincipled  Israelites  were  detected  throwing 
the  dying  out  of  the  windows  of  the  hospital,  to  swell 
the  amount. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  between  tlie  Russian  Ge- 
neral Miloradovitch,  and  a  French  general,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing terms  of  peace,  the  latter  said  to  the  Russian, 
"  On  fait  U7i  pont  d'or  a  un  ennemi  qui  se  retire."  At 
Krasnoi,  when  the  same  Russian  oflftcer  saw  the 
columns  of  Maishal  Ney  advancing,  he  cried  out, 
"  Point  de  pont  d'or .'"  and  immediately  placed  a  bat- 
tery of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  across  the  road, 
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which  was  never  forced,  and  caused  ilie  destruction  of 
the  French  corps. 

THE  MAID  OF  MOSCOW. 

"When  Moscow  was  destroyed,  and  the  French 
soldiers  were  eagerly  searching  every  part  of  a  ruined 
church,  they  perceived  at  the  end  of  a  dark  gallery, 
a  lamp,  the  light  of  which  fell  on  a  small  altar. 
They  iraraediately  proceeded  towards  it,  and  the  first 
object  which  presented  itself  to  their  notice,  was  a 
young  female  elegantly  dressed,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  devotion.  At  the  noise  of  the  soldiers,  the  un- 
happy girl  screamed  violently,  and  fell  into  a  swoon. 
In  that  situation  she  was  carried  before  a  French 
general.  Her  countenance,  in  which  grief  and  despair 
were  equally  legible,  was  irresistably  interesting.  As 
her  recollection  returned,  she  seemed  to  deprecate  the 
care  which  was  employed  in  recalling  her  to  life. 
The  general  begged  htr  to  relate  her  misfortunes. 
"  Of  what  use,"  said  she,  "  would  it  be  to  mention 
to  you  the  wealtli  of  a  house  which  will  soon  be 
annihilated?  Suffice  it,  that  the  name  of  my  father 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  empire,  and  that 
he  is  now  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army  which 
is  gloriously  fighting  in  defence  of  our  country.  My 
name  is  Paulowna.  On  the  day  preceding  your 
entrance  into  Moscow,  1  was  to  have  been  united  to 
one  of  the  young  warriors  who  had  distinguished 
hi.mself  at  the  battle  of  Majaisk.  But  in  tlie  midst 
of  the  nuptial  solemnities,  my  father  wai  informed 
that  the  French  were  at  the  gates  of  the  city  ,  and  sus- 
pending our  marriage,  and  taking  my  husband  with 
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him,  they  hastened  to  join  the  army.  As  I  sal  with 
my  afflicted  family  on  the  following  morning,  we 
heard  the  roar  of  tlie  cannon ;  the  noise  evidently 
approached,  and  we  no  longer  doubted  that  we  must 
quit  Moscow.  We  immediately  "fled  ;  but  when  we 
arrived  near  the  Kremlin,  an  immense  crowd  met  us, 
and  rushing  hastily  by,  parted  me  from  ray  mother 
and  my  sisters.  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recal  them 
by  my  cries.  The  noise  of  arms,  and  the  shouts  of 
an  infuriated  populace,  overpowered  my  feeble  voice, 
and  in  an  instant  I  was  rendered  truly  miserable. 
The  French  meanwhile  penetrated  into  the  town,  and 
driving  all  before  them,  advanced  towards  the  Kremlin. 
To  find  a  shelter  from  their  excesses,  I,  with  many 
others,  ran  into  the  citadel,  which  was  considered  a 
place  of  security.  As  I  could  not  mix  with  the 
combatants,  I  retired  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
seeking  refuge  amongst  the  graves  of  the  Czars. 
Kneeling  near  their  sepulchres,  I  invoked  the  manes 
of  those  illustrious  founders  of  our  country,  when  on 
a  sudden,  some  brutal  soldiers  broke  in  upon  ray 
retreat,  and  dragged  rae  from  an  inviolable  and  sacred 
asylum." 

When  the  unhappy  girl  had  finished  her  history, 
she  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
general's  feet,  implored  him  to  respect  her  virtue,  and 
restore  her  to  her  relations.  The  general  pretending 
to  pity  her  misfortunes,  pledged  himself  to  relieve 
them.  He  offered  her  his  house  as  a  protection  ; 
promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  her 
father,  and  her  distressed  mother ;  but  this  apparent 
generosity  was  only  a  snare  to  deceive  the  innocent 
Paulowna,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  treachery. 
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PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  Frencli  from  Moscow,  a  female 
sutler  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Prince  Eugene,  who 
liad  been  with  the  army  the  whole  campaign,  was 
returning  with  a  waggon  which  contained  five  young 
children,  and  all  the  fruits  of  her  industry.  Arrived 
at  the  Wop  near  Krasnoi,  she  regarded  with  horror  the 
rapid  stream^  which  compelled  lier  to  leave  on  its 
banks  all  her  little  fortune,  and  the  future  subsistence 
of  her  children.  For  a  lung  time  she  ran  up  and 
down,  eagerly  looking  for  a  new  passage  ;  then  re- 
turning in  despair  from  her  fruitless  search,  she  said  to 
her  husband,  "  We  must  indeed  abandon  all !  let  us 
now  try  only  how  to  save  our  children."  Saying  this, 
she  took  the  two  youngest  from  the  waggon,  and 
placed  them  in  her  husband's  arms.  The  father 
closely  hugged  the  innocent  babes,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling foot  traversed  the  river,  while  liis  wife  falling  on 
her  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  now  gazed 
eagerly  on  him,  and  then  raised  lier  eyes  to  heaven  ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  safely  landed,  she 
lifted  up  her  hands  in  gratitude  to  Providence  ;  and 
leaping  on  her  feet,  exclaimed  with  transport,  *'  They 
are  saved  !  They  are  saved  !"  The  anxious  father, 
depositing  his  precious  burden  on  the  bank,  hastened 
back,  seized  on  two  more  of  them,  and  again  plunging 
into  the  waves,  being  followed  by  his  wife,  who  bore 
the  fifth  child  in  one  arm,  and  with  the  other  clung 
fast  to  her  husband,  the  whole  reached  the  shore  in 
safety,  and  the  affectionate  family  was  reunited. 
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WELLINGTON WATERLOO. 

When,  after  tlie  victory  of  Auraale.in  which  Heury 
the  Fourth  of  France  was  wounded,  he  called  his 
generals  round  his  bed  to  learn  what  had  occurred 
subsequently  to  liis  leaving  the  field,  no  two  could 
agree  as  to  the  course  of  the  very  events  In  wliich  they 
had  been  actors  ;  and  the  king,  struck  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  facts  so  evident  and  recent,  ex- 
claimed, "  Voila  ce  que  c'est  I'histoire  !"  Another 
striking  instance  of  the  same  kind  was  afforded  by  the 
memorable  battle  of  Waterloo.  If  there  is  any  fact 
on  which  one  might  expect  the  unanimity  of  witnesses, 
it  would  be  the  precise  hour  in  which  the  action  com- 
menced. It  must  have  been  notorious  to  every  man 
in  both  armies;  and  there  could  exist  no  motive  on 
either  side  for  misrepresentation;  besides,  at  Waterloo, 
where  the  whole  of  each  army  was  visible,  there  could 
be  no  possibility,  one  should  have  thought,  of  mistake, 
and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  various  ind  discordant 
than  the  statements  on  this  point  with  regard  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  say  that  the  battle  commenced  about  ten; 
General  Alava,  who  never  quitted  the  duke's  side 
during  the  early  part  of  the  action,  says  half  past 
eleven.  Drouet  and  Bonaparte  concur  in  stating 
twelce,  and  Ney  dates  the  commencement  at.  one. 
The  difference  must  be  between  preliminary  skirmish- 
ing and  the  serious  attack,  and  at  such  times  men  are 
more  likely  to  speak  at  random  than  from  observation. 

During  the  action,  the  Duke  of  Wellington   was 
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every  where;  always  where  the  struggle  was  most 
arduous,  in  the  hottest  tire,  and  front  of  the  danger  ; 
he  was  seen,  as  Waller  says  of  Lord  Falkland, 

Exposing  his  all-knowing  breast 

Araong  the  throng,  as  cheaply  as  the  rest. 

Never  were  his  exertions  more  needful ;  sometimes 
he  was  rallying  broken  infantry,  sometimes  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  formed  squares.  No  man 
indeed  ever  had  more  confidence  in  his  troops,  or 
did  more  justice  to  them.  "  When  other  generals," 
he  said,  "commit  an  error,  their  army  is  lost  by  it, 
and  they  are  sure  to  be  beaten ;  wlien  I  get  into  a 
scrape,  my  array  gets  me  out  of  it."  The  men  on 
their  part  amply  returned  the  confidence  which  they 
so  well  deserved.  "  Bless  thy  eyes  !"  said  a  soldier 
in  Spain,  when  Lord  Wellington  passed  by  him  for 
the  first  time  after  he  had  returned  from  Cadiz  to  the 
army.  "  Bless  thy  eyes !  I  had  rather  see  thee  come 
back,  than  see  ten  thousand  men  come  to  help  us." 
On  the  day  of  Waterloo,  both  men  and  leaders  were 
put  to  the  proof;  none  of  their  former  fields  of  glory, 
many  as  they  had  seen  together,  had  been  so  stub- 
bornly contested,  or  so  dearly  won. 

The  great  object  of  Bonaparte,  his  only  hope— 
his  sure  means  of  success,  was  to  overpower  the 
English  before  the  Prussians  could  arrive  in  any  force  j 
he  therefore  made  a  perpetual  repetition  of  attacks 
with  horse  and  foot,  supported  by  the  whole  of  his 
artillery.  It  was  one  of  those  great  efforts  by  which 
he  had  before  more  than  once  decided  the  fate  of  a 
campaign.  Under  cover  of  as  tremendous  a  cannon- 
ade as  ever  was  witnessed  upon  a  field  of  battle,  he 
Q  3 
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formed  his  cavalry  into  masses  ;  brought  up  the  whole 
of  the  elite  of  his  guards  with  his  reserves  ;  and  made 
an  attack  on  the  British  centre,  which,  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  quail  the  spirit  of  a  British  army,  would 
have  proved  successful.  Our  cavalry  was  driven  to 
the  rear  of  our  infantry  ;  our  advanced  artillery  was 
taken.  Every  battalion  was  instantly  in  squares, 
and  though  the  French  cavalry  repeatedly  charged, 
not  a  square  was  broken ;  more  than  once  did 
Wellington  throw  himself  into  one  of  these  squares, 
and  await  the  result  of  a  charge,  in  full  reliance  on 
the  steadiness  of  the  men,  and  ready  to  stand  or  fall 
with  them. 

When  the  Prussians  at  last  made  their  appearance, 
and  were  passing  our  left  columns  in  their  advance, 
they  cheered  them  with  that  exultation,  which  the 
determination  and  sure  hope  of  conquering  inspired, 
and  all  their  bands  played  God  Save  the  King. 
Wellington  perceiving  their  movements,  and  seeing 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy,  took  that  great  and 
decisive  step  which  has  crowned  bis  glory,  and  saved 
Europe.  He  advanced  with  the  greatest  celerity 
the  whole  line  of  his  infantry,  supported  by  the 
cavalry  and  artillery ;  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  foot  guards,  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  them, 
which  were  answered  by  a  general  hrizza ;  and  then 
leading  them  on  himself,  the  attack  was  made  at  all 
points,  and  in  every  point  with  the  most  perfect 
success.  Sauve  qui  pent,  was  now  the  cry  in  Bona- 
parte's army.  A  total  rout  could  not  be  more  fully 
acknowledged  than  it  is  by  his  own  account.  "  A 
complete  panic,"  he  says,  "  spread  at  once  through 
the  whole  field  of  battle  ;   the  men  threw  themselves 
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in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of  coramunication  ; 
soldiers,  cannoniers,  caissons,  all  pressed  to  this  point; 
the  old  guard,  which  was  in  reserve,  was  infected, 
and  was  itself  hurried  along.  In  an  instant,  the 
whole  army  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  confusion  ;  all 
the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were  mixed  pell  raeil,  and  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single  corps." 

"  The  line  of  the  retreat,"  says  General  Gueisenau, 
"  resembled  the  sea  shore  after  some  great  shipwreck; 
it  was  covered  with  cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  bag- 
gage, arras,  and  wreck  of  every  kind.  Those  of  the 
enemy  who  were  foremost  in  flight,  and  did  not 
expect  to  be  so  promptly  pursued,  attempted  to  re- 
pose for  a  time  ;  presently  the  Prussians  were  upon 
them,  and  thus  they  were  driven  from  more  than  nine 
bivouacs.  In  some  villages,  they  seemed  to  recover 
courage  when  beholding  only  their  own  numbers,  and 
made  a  show  of  maintaining  themselves  ;  but  when 
they  heard  the  beating  of  the  Prussian  drums,  or  the 
sound  of  the  Prussian  trumpet,  their  panic  returned, 
and  they  renewed  their  flight,  or  ran  into  the  houses, 
where  they  were  cut  down  or  made  prisoners.  Eight 
hundred  of  their  bodies  were  found  lying  where 
'  they  had  suffered  themselves  (it  is  a  German  who 
speaks)  to  be  cut  down  like  cattle.'  General  Du- 
hesme,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  fell  in  this 
place.  A  black  hussar  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
corps,  sacrificed  him  to  liis  master's  memory.  '  The 
duke  fell  yjesterday,'  said  the  Brunswicker,  '  and  thou 
shalt  bite  the  dust  ;'  and  so  saying,  he  cut  him 
down." 

So  confident  was  Bonaparte  of  success,  that  mes- 
sengers were   actually  dispatched  from    the    field  to 
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announce  it.  On  the  day  of  the  battle,  it  was  tele= 
graphed  to  Boulogne,  that  the  emperor  had  gained  a 
most  complete  victory  over  the  united  British  and 
Prussian  armies,  commanded  by  Wellington  and 
Blucher.  A  bulletin  extraordinary  was  published  at 
Lisle,  stating,  that  the  emperor  himself,  setting  the 
example  in  tiie  war,  had  fired  the  first  carbine,  and 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him  ;  that  his  astonishing 
victories  of  the  loth,  16th,  and  17th  July,  were  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  18ih,  in  which  he  had  taken 
30,000  prisoners.  One  account  announced  his 
entrance  into  Brussels ;  and  another  said  that  the 
cannons  were  roaring  from  the  ramparts  of  the  French 
fortresses  to  celebrate  that  event.  Bonaparte  had 
indeed  invited  Marshal  Ney  to  sup  with  him  that 
night  at  Brussels ;  and  at  six  in  the  evening  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  him,  that  they  should  yet  arrive 
there  in  good  time  to  keep  their  engagement.  His 
proclamations  to  the  Belgians  upon  his  victory,  were 
printed,  and  dated  from  the  Palace  of  Lacken.  He 
kad  in  short  prepared  every  thing  for  victory,  nothing 
for  defeat. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "the  feeling 
which  this  battle  produced  in  England,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  present  generation.  Accustomed  as 
we  were  to  victor^-,  upon  the  land  as  well  as  upon 
the  seas,  since  the  star  of  Wellington  had  risen  ;  con- 
fident as  we  were  in  our  general  and  our  army,  even 
they  who  were  most  assured  of  success,  and  of 
speedy  success,  dreamt  not  of  success  so  signal,  so 
sudden,  so  decisive.  The  glory  of  all  former  fields 
seemed,  at  the  time,  to  fade  before  that  of  Waterloo. 
At  Cressy,  at  Poictiers,  at  Agincourt,  the  ease  with 
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which  victory  had  been  obtained,  appeared  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  conquerors  ;  there  the  multitude 
of  the  enemy  had  been  delivered  into  our  hands  by 
their  own  insolence  and  presumption.  Blenheim 
had  been  less  stubborn  in  the  conHict,  less  momentous 
in  the  consequences  ;  and  all  the  previous  actions  of 
the  great  commander,  from  Viraiera,  or  from  Eastern 
Assaye,  to  Toulouse,  now  seemed  mere  preludes  to 
this  last  and  greatest  of  his  triumphs.  Heavy  as 
was  the  weight  of  private  sorrow  which  it  brought 
with  it;  severe  as  was  the  public  loss  in  the  fall  of 
Picton  and  Ponsonby,  and  of  so  many  others,  the 
liower  of  the  British  youth,  the  pride  and  promise  of 
the  British  army,  still  we  were  spared  that  grief  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  had  abated  the  103'  of  the  very 
multitude,  and  made  thoughtful  spirits  almost  regret 
the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  The  duke's  aides-de-camp, 
men  endeared  to  him  by  their  long  services  in  the 
career  of  glory,  and  by  their  personal  devotion  to 
him,  fell  killed  or  wounded,  one  after  another.  Of 
those  who  accompanied  him  during  this  "  agony  of 
his  fame,"  his  old  friend,  the  Spanish  General  Alava, 
was  the  only  one  who  was  untouched,  either  in  his 
person  or  his  horse.  At  a  moment  when  the  duke 
was  very  far  advanced,  observing  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, one  of  his  aides-de-camp  ventured  to  hint, 
that  he  was  exposing  himself  too  much  :  the  duke 
answered  with  noble  simplicity,  "I  know  I  am,  but  I 
must  die,  or  see  what  they  are  doing." 

Lord  Wellington's  feelings  after  the  battle,  he  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdcn,  to 
whom  he  had  the  painful  task  of  communicating  a 
brother's  death. 
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*•  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "express  to  you  the  regret 
and  sorrow  with  which  I  contemplate  the  losses  the 
country  and  the  service  have  sustained  ;  none  more 
severe,  tiian  that  of  General  Sir  William  Gordon. 
The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly 
bouglit,  is  no  consolation  to  me,  and  1  cannot  imagine 
that  it  is  any  to  you.  But  I  trust  the  result  has  been 
so  decisive,  that  little  doubt  will  remain,  that  our 
exertions  will  be  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  our 
first  object ;  then  it  is  that  the  glory  of  the  actions 
in  wjiich  our  friends  have  fallen,  may  be  some  con- 
solation." 

Lord  Wellington  spoke  from  his  heart.  The  vic- 
tory had  been  too  severely  purchased,  to  bring  with  it 
any  of  that  exhilaration,  with  which  victory  is  usually 
accompanied.  The  friends  with  whom  he  had  so 
often  rejoiced  after  victory,  had  fallen  by  his  side  ; 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day,  he 
was  in  tears. 
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Pastime  passing  excellent, 
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5HAKESPEARK. 


DANCING. 

Dancing,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  uni- 
versal of  all  pastimes,  was  at  first,  and  indeed  during 
some  thousand  years,  a  religious  ceremony.  The 
most  ancient  dance  of  which  we  have  any  particular 
account,  is  that  of  the  Jews,  established  by  the 
Levitical  law,  to  be  exhibited  at  their  solemn  feasts. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  are  told, 
"  Sumpsit  Maria  prophetissa,  soror  Aaron  tympanum 
in  manu  sua  egressaque,"  &c.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  two  distinct  bands,  one  of  men,  and  the 
other  of  women. 

The  daughters  of  Shiloh  were  dancing  in  the  vine- 
yards when  they  were  caught  by  the  young   men  of 
the  tribe  of   Benjamin,  who   were  advised   by   the 
elders  of  Israel  to  take  that  opportunity  of  supplying 
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themselves  with  wives.  The  dancing  of  Da^id  k 
often  quoted,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  commen- 
tators, that  every  psalm  had  a  separate  and  distinct 
dance  belonging  to  it.  "In  utroque  Psalmo  nomine 
chori  intelligi  posse  cum  certo  instrumento,  homines 
ad  sonum  ipsius  tripudiantes." 

In  the  temples  of  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Alex- 
andria, a  stage  was  erected  in  one  part,  called  the 
choir,  for  these  exercises ;  the  name  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  our  churches ;  and  the  custom,  too, 
till  within  a  few  centuries. 

Cardinal  Ximenes revived  the  practice  of  JMusarabic 
masses  in  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  when  the  people 
danced  both  in  the  choir  and  the  nave,  with  the  greatest 
decorum  and  devotion.  Le  Pere  Menetrier,  a  Jesuit, 
relates  the  same  thing  of  some  churches  in  France,  in 
1682.  So  that  the  sect  of  Dancing  Methodists  at 
Philadelphia,  of  which  such  alarming  accounts  have 
been  given,  seem  rather  to  have  abused  than  invented 
the  custom. 

The  Egyptians  had  their  solemn  dances  as  well  as 
the  Jews  ;  the  principal  was  their  astronomical  dance, 
of  Mhich  the  sacrilegious  dance  round  the  golden  calf, 
was  an  imitation.  From  the  Jews  and  Egyptians, 
these  sacred  dances  passed  into  Greece,  where  the 
astronomic  dance  was  adapted  to  the  theatre,  with 
chorus,  strophe,  anti-strophe,  epode,  &c.  The  Greeks 
had,  likewise,  the  following  dances  :  the  dance  of  the 
Curetes,  or  Corybantes,  from  the  Cretans,  and  which 
was  anterior  to  Jupiter,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
saved  his  life  when  an  infant;  the  dance  of  satyrs, 
invented  by  Bacchus  ;  the  Memphytic  dance,  invented 
by   Pyrrhus ;    the  rustic  dance,  invented   by  Pan  5 
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and  the  batl  dance,  invented,  according  to  Philostratus, 
by  Comus  ;  according  to  Diodorus,  by  Terpsichore  ; 
the  Hormus,  a  Lacedemonian  dance,  which  required 
to  be  taught  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  the  dance  of 
innocence,  which  was  performed  by  young  women. 
The  last  was  also  a  Spartan  dance,  and  though  so 
simple,  was  the  cause  of  the  dotible  indignity  offered  to 
Helen,  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  all  the  subsequent 
calamities.  iEschylus  and  Lucian  mention  a  Spartan 
dance,  which  was  accompanied  by  singing. 

Many  of  these  dances  are  still  retained  in  Greece; 
but  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  them  all,  is  the 
nuptial  dance,  which  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  tour,  de- 
scribes as  having  seen  at  Athens,  on  the  marriage  of 
Albanian  Christians.  When  the  bride,  who  was 
dressed  in  the  gayest  attire,  had  arrived  from  the 
country,  and  approached  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, she  was  encircled  by  all  the  principal  females, 
who  assembled  before  the  door,  and  while  they  danced 
around  her,  welcomed  her  arrival  with  a  degree  of 
elegance  which  not  only  captivated  the  imagination, 
but  interested  the  affections.  They  sung  at  the  same 
time  the  nuptial  songs. 

From  Greece,  these  dances,  with  various  modifi- 
cations, found  their  way  across  the  Adriatic.  Rome 
adopted  her  manners  and  her  arts,  which  were  after- 
wards dispersed  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  great 
Scipio  Africanus  amused  himself  with  dancing,  "  Not," 
says  Seneca, "  those  effeminate  dances  which  announce 
voluptuousness  and  corruption  of  manners,  but  those 
manly  animated  dances  in  use  among  their  ancestors, 
which  even  their  enemies  might  witness  without- 
abating  their  respect." 
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Dancing  has  always  been  a  favourite  amusement 
in  England.  So  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  the 
damsels  of  London  spent  the  evenings  on  holidays 
in  dancing  before  their  masters'  doors.  Stowe  laments 
the  abolition  of  this  "  open  pastime,"  which  he  re- 
membered to  have  seen  practised  in  his  youth  ;  and 
considered  it  not  only  as  innocent  in  itself,  but  also 
as  a  preventive  to  worse  deeds  "  within  doors,"  which 
he  feared  would  follow  the  suppression. 

Dancing  was  constantly  put  in  practice  among  the 
nobility  upon  days  of  festivity,  and  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  example  of  the  court.  After  the  coro- 
nation dinner  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  king,  the 
prelates,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  dancing 
in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  music  of  the  minstrels. 
Several  of  our  monarchs  are  praised  for  their  skill  in 
dancing,  and  none  more  so  than  our  Henry  the  Eighth. 


CHESS. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded,  the  origin  of  the  game  of  chess  is 
unknown  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  it  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity-,  and  more  than  probable  that  it  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Asia.  John  de  Viguey  wrote  a 
work  which  he  called  "  The  Moralization  of  Chess," 
in  which  he  assures  us  that  the  game  was  invented  by 
a  philosopher  named  Xerxes,  in  the  reign  of  Evil 
IMerodach,  King  of  Babylon,  and  was  made  known 
to  that  monarch  in  order  to  engage  his  attention  and 
correct  his  manners.  "  There  are  tluee  reasons," 
says  "De  Yigney,  "  which  induced  the  philosopher 
to  institute  this  new  pastime :  the  first,  to  reclaim  a 
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wicked  king  ;  the  second,  to  prevent  idleness  ;  the 
third,  practically  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  neces- 
sity of  nohleness."  He  then  adds,  "  The  game  of 
chess  passed  from  Chaldea  into  Greece,  and  thence 
dill'used  itself  all  over  Europe."  The  Arabians  and 
Saracens,  who  are  said  to  be  admirable  players  at 
chess,  have  new  modelled  the  story  of  De  Vigney, 
and  adapted  it  to  their  own  country,  changing  the 
name  of  the  philosopher  from  Xerxes  to  Sisa. 

Though  it  is  not  known  when  the  game  of  chess 
was  first  brought  into  this  country,  yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  it  was  well  known  here  at  least  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Conquest,  and  that  it  m  as  then  a  favour- 
ite pastime  with  persons  of  the  liighest  rank.  Mr. 
Singer  thinks  that  tlie  game  was  unknown  in  Europe 
previous  to  the  Crusades,  and  that  it  did  not  reach 
us  before  the  twelfth  century-. 

The  game  is  one  of  extraordinary  complication  and 
difficulty.  It  has  been  generally  practised  by  the 
greatest  warriors  and  generals  ;  and  some  have  even 
supposed  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  military  man  to 
be  a  perfect  master  of  it.  The  interest  which  it 
excites,  is  such  as  usually  to  engross  the  attention  of 
those  who  engage  in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otlier 
objects,  even  of  the  most  pressing  moment.  We 
read  that  Tamelane,  who  was  a  great  chess-player, 
was  engaged  in  a  game  during  the  very  time  of  the 
decisive  battle  with  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperor,  who 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  It  is  also  related 
of  Al  Arain,  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad,  that  he  was 
engaged  at  chess  with  his  freedraan  Kuthar,  at  the 
time  when  Al  jNIamun's  forces  were  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  that  city  with  so  much  vigour,  that  it  was  on 
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the  point  of  being  carried  by  assault.  Dr.  Hyde 
quotes  an  Arabic  histor3'^  of  the  Saracens,  in  -which 
the  khalif  is  said  to  have  cried  out  when  warned 
of  his  danger,  "  Let  me  alone,  for  I  see  checkmate 
against  Kuthar !" 

Daniel  relates,  that  Prince  Henry,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  afterwards  Henry  the  First,  who, 
with  his  brother  Robert,  went  to  the  court  of  the 
French  king,  after  dinner  won  so  much  money  of 
Louis,  the  king's  eldest  son,  at  chess,  that  he  lost 
his  temper,  reproached  him  with  the  base  birth  of  his 
father,  and  threw  the  chess  men  in  his  face.  Henry 
took  up  the  chess  board,  and  struck  Louis  with  such 
force,  that  he  drew  blood,  and  %vould  have  killed  him, 
but  for  the  interference  of  his  brother  Robert,  who 
got  him  away. 

We  are  told  that  Charles  the  First  was  at  chess 
when  news  was  brought  of  the  final  intention  of  the 
Scots  to  sell  him  to  the  English  ;  but  so  little  was  he 
discomposed  by  this  alarming  intelligence,  that  he 
continued  his  game  with  the  utmost  composure  ;  so 
that  no  person  could  have  known  that  the  letter  he 
received  had  given  him  information  of  any  thing  re- 
markable. 

King  John  was  playing  at  chess  when  the  deputies 
from  Rouen  came  to  acquaint  him  that  their  city 
was  besieged  by  Philip  Augustus  ;  but  he  would  not 
hear  them  until  he  had  finished  his  game. 

The  following  remarkable  anecdote  we  have  from 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Charles  V.  John 
Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Charles,  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
decree  was  intimated  to   him  while  at  chess  with 
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Ernest  of  Brunswick,  his  fellow  prisoner.  After  a 
short  pause,  and  making  some  reflections  on  the  irre- 
gularity and  injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings, 
he  turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to 
finish  the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  ingenuity 
and  attention ;  and  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all 
the  satisfaction  that  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such 
victories.  He  was  not,  however,  put  to  death,  but 
set  at  liberty  after  five  gears'  confinement. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada, 
we  find  it  related,  that  in  1396,  Mehemed  Balba 
seized  upon  the  crown  in  prejudice  of  his  elder 
brother,  and  passed  his  life  in  one  continued  round  of 
disasters.  His  wars  with  Castile  were  invariably 
unsuccessful  ;  and  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
poisoned  vest.  Finding  his  case  desperate,  he  de- 
spatched an  officer  to  the  fort  of  Salobrena,  to  put 
Lis  brother  Juzaf  to  death,  lest  that  prince's  adherents 
should  form  any  obstacle  to  his  son's  succession.  The 
alcayde  found  the  prince  playing  at  chess  with  an 
alfaqui  or  priest.  Juzaf  begged  hard  for  two  hours 
respite,  which  w  as  denied  him ;  at  last,  with  great 
reluctance,  the  officer  permitted  him  to  finish  the 
game ;  but  before  it  was  finished,  a  messenger  arrived 
with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mehemed,  and  the 
unanimous  election  of  Juzaf  to  the  crown. 

"We  have  a  curious  anecdote  of  Ferrand,  Count  of 
Flanders,  who  having  been  accustomed  to  amuse 
himself  at  chess  with  his  wife,  and  being  constantly 
beaten  by  her,  a  mutual  hatred  took  place  ;  which 
came  to  such  a  height,  that  when  the  Count  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bovines,  she  suffered 
Lira  to  remain  a  long  time  in  prison,  though  she  could 
easily  have  procured  his  release. 
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PICE. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  species  of  amusement 
more  ancient  than  playing  at  dice;  since  it  was  one 
of  the  most  early  pastimes  in  use  among  the  Grecians, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Palaraedes,  the 
son  of  jS'auplius,  King  of  Euboea.  Others,  agreeing 
as  to  the  time  that  dice  were  invented,  attribute  it  to 
a  Greek  soldier  named  Alea ;  but  Herodotus  assigns  the 
invention  of  both  dice  and  chess  to  the  Lydians,  a 
people  of  Asia;  in  which  part  of  the  world  it  is 
most  probable  they  originated,  at  some  very  remote 
and  uncertain  period. 

No  game  has  been  more  universally  prevalent,  and 
generally  speaking,  none  more  pernicious  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  ancient  Germans,  even  in  their  state 
©f  barbarism,  indulged  the  propensity  for  gambling 
with  dice,  almost  to  a  degree  of  madness.  Tacitus 
assures  us,  that  they  not  only  would  hazard  all  their 
wealth,  but  even  stake  their  liberty,  upon  the  turn  of 
the  dice ;  and  he  who  lost,  submitted  to  servitude, 
though  younger  and  stronger  than  his  antagonist,  and 
patiently  permitted  himself  to  be  bound,  and  sold  in  the 
market.  The  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
were  all  of  them  greatly  addicted  to  the  same  infa- 
tuating pastime. 

Dice  playing  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hall,  speaking  of  this 
monarch,  sajs,  "  Tlie  king  about  this  season  was 
much  given  to  play  at  tennis  and  at  the  dice,  which 
appetite  certain  crafty  persons  about  him  perceiving, 
brought  in  Frenchmen  and  Lombards  to  make  wagers 
with  him,  and  so  he  lost  much  money ;  but  when  lie 
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perceived  their  craft,  he  eschewed  their  company,  and 
let  them  go." 


CARDS. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  cards,  as  well  as  dice, 
were  invented  by  the  Lydians,  during  the  afflictiou 
of  a  famine  in  the  reign  of  Atys  ;  but  among  all  the 
games  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  there  is  not  one  which  can  with  good  foundation 
be  supposed  to  designate  cards ;  we  may  therefore 
safely  conclude,  that  they  were  unknown  to  them. 

St.  Cyprian  has  been  quoted  as  making  mention  of 
cards,  and  asserting  that  they  formerly  contained  the 
images  of  Pagan  idols,  which  the  Christians  trans- 
formed into  the  modem  figures  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  his  works  to  bear  out  the  assertion. 

Count  de  Gebelin  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  a 
kind  of  cards  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  in 
the  seventh  century  before  our  present  era,  the 
figures  of  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  age  to  age,  and  have  reached  us.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  cards 
should  have  existed  in  Egypt  at  so  early  a  period,  and 
yet  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  net  have 
brought  them  to  Europe,  nor  the  Carthaginian  armies 
have  introduced  them  into  Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  still 
more,  that  this  should  only  have  been  effected  by  the 
Arabians,  who  did  not  reach  Egypt  before  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  about  the  year  635. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  playing 
cards  were  first  made  for  the  amusement  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  of  France,  in  1392,  at  which  time   he  was 
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afflicted  with  mental  derangement ;  it  has,  however, 
been  proved,  that  cards  were  known  in  France  half 
a  century  before  that  time. 

The  striking  analogies  and  strong  resemblances 
between  the  games  of  chess  and  cards  in  their  first 
simple  form,  are  strong  proofs  of  their  both  being  of 
eastern  origin  ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  game 
of  cards,  like  the  game  of  chess,  travelled  from  India 
to  the  Arabians,  and  traversing  the  north  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  thus  reached  Europe.  When  they  were 
first  introduced  into  England,  seems  uncertain ;  there 
is  a  probability  that  they  were  known  here  soon  after 
the  second  Crusade,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  their 
use  here  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth. 


ROMAN  CHARIOTEERS. 

Both  horse  and  chariot  races,  but  especially  the 
latter,  were  favourite  diversions  among  the  Romans  ; 
and  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  them  at  their  ease, 
there  was  an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoining 
the  city,  called  the  Circus,  although,  in  point  of  fact, 
its  form  was  oval.  It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference  ;  was  surrounded  with  seats  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  with  three  tiers  of  galleries  ;  and 
was  calculated  to  contain  150,000,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, more  than  250,000  spectators.  In  the  centre 
there  was  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  four  in 
height,  round  which  the  race  was  performed  ;  and  at 
one  end  there  stood  a  triumphal  arch,  through  which 
the  successful  charioteer  drove,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  assembly.    The  horses  were  restrained  by  a  chain 
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across  the  course,  until  the  signal  was  given  for 
starting.  The  race  was  generally  either  decided  in 
one  heat  or  five,  or  sometimes  seven  times  round  the 
course,  which  was  a  distance  of  four  EngUsh  miles. 
Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  drivers  of 
which  were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  different 
colours,  each  of  which  had  its  partJzans,  who  betted 
largely  on  their  favourite  ;  for  it  was  neither  the  cha- 
rioteer nor  his  horses  that  interested  them,  but  the 
colour  which  they  adopted ;  and  so  far  was  this  carried, 
that  the  people  were  actually  divided  into  parties, 
who  espoused  the  pretensions  of  the  different  liveries 
with  such  warmth,  that  all  Rome  was  at  one  time 
agitated  with  the  disputes  of  the  Green  and  Red 
factions. 

The  chariots,  as  they  are  usually  called,  were 
nothing  more  than  uncovered  two-wheeled  cars,  high 
and  circular  in  front,  and  open  behind.  They  were 
usually  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses  abreast,  which 
the  driver  guided  in  a  standing  position,  with  the 
reins  round  his  body.  This  practice  caused  many 
accidents,  for  the  course  being  narrow,  the  turnings 
sharp  and  frequent,  and  both  crossing  and  jostling 
allowed,  the  carriages  were  often  overturned. 


BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF. 

In  ancient  Rome,  a  custom  was  observed  on  the 
manumission  of  slaves,  precisely  similar  to  one  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  game  of  blind  man's  buff;  and  the 
coincidence  coupled  with  the  analogy  between  the 
condition  of  the  slave,  and  the  supposed  one  of  the 
person  bound  in  the  game,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
c 
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that  this  sport  is  of  Roman  origin.  On  the  manu- 
mission of  a  slave,  the  master  or  iictor  turning  him 
round  in  a  circle,  and  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
let  him  go,  signifying  that  he  was  thenceforward  free. 
Persius  alludes  to  this  custom  in  one  of  his  Satires, 
where,  to  adopt  the  English  version  of  Owen,  he 
says, 

"  See  there  that  Dama  !  view  a  worthless  slave. 
Of  knavish  muleteers  the  veriest  knave  ! 
Let  but  his  master  one  small  turn  bestow, 
Plain  Dama  straight  shall  Marcus  Dama  grow." 

ROMAN  ARCHERS. 

Archery  was  practised  among  the  Romans  entirely 
as  a  pastime,  and  not  in  war.  The  Romans  in  the 
field  disdained  the  bow  as  tedious  and  uncertain. 
Inflamed  with  the  hopes  of  signalizing  himself  by 
acts  of  personal  bravery,  the  Roman  stood  with  im- 
patience while  the  enemy  was  beyond  his  grasp. 
But  although  the  legions  of  the  Roman  state  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  archery  was 
cultivated  by  many  private  individuals.  The  Circus 
was  often  the  scene  where  feats  of  this  kind  were 
exhibited  ;  and  even  emperors  themselves  were  the 
actors.  Domitian  and  Comraodus  have  been  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  their  matchless  excellence  in 
the  use  of  the  bow. 

It  is  reported  of  Domitian,  that  he  would  often 
place  boys  in  the  Circus  at  some  distance  from  him, 
and  as  they  held  out  their  hands  and  separated  their 
fingers,  he  would  shoot  an  arrow  between  them, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  this  manual  target. 
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The  feats  recorded  of  Commodus  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
expert  archers  mentioned  in  history.  It  is  said  by 
Herodian,  that  his  hand  was  unerring  both  with  the 
javelin  and  the  bow,  and  that  the  most  experienced 
Parthian  archers  yielded  to  his  skill.  He  would  kill 
all  kinds  of  animals  in  the  amphitheatre,  by  way  of 
exercise,  and  to  show  the  steadiness  of  his  aim. 
Stags,  lions,  panthers,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts,  fell 
without  number  by  his  hand  ;  nor  was  a  second  arrow 
necessary,  for  ever^'  wound  proved  mortal.  He  would 
hit  an  animal  in  any  part  he  wished,  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  A  panther  was  sometimes  let  loose  in  the 
Circus,  where  a  criminal  was  placed ;  and  just  as  the 
animal  was  going  to  seize  the  culprit,  he  would  send 
an  arrow  so  opportunely,  that  the  man  should  escape 
unhurt.  A  hundred  lions  have  been  introduced  at 
the  same  time  in  the  arena,  and  with  a  hundred  shafts 
he  would  lay  them  lifeless. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Commodus  caused  arrows  to  be 
made  with  heads  curved  in  a  semicircular  figure,  and 
with  these  he  would  cut  off  the  neck  of  an  ostrich 
running  at  full  speed.  This  feat  is  the  most  difficult 
(may  we  not  add  incredible?)  of  the  whole,  the  ostrich 
being  extremely  swift  of  foot,  and  having  a  very  small 
neck. 


PERSIAN  ARCHERS. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  Persians,  they 

appear  to  be  astonishingly  expert  in  the  use  of   the 

bow,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  archers. 

Chardin  says,  they  shoot  with  so  much  accuracy,  that 

c  2 
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they  will  drive  an  arrow  into  the  same  hole  many 
times  successively  ;  and  Mr.  Tavemier,  who  was 
present  at  a  review  of  the  Persian  cavalry  in  1654, 
fully  confirms  the  assertion  of  Chardin.  His  account 
of  the  exhibition  is  very  curious.  The  king,  accom- 
panied bj  his  principal  officers,  stood  on  a  portal  to 
one  of  the  royal  gardens,  whence  they  viewed  the 
most  expert  and  best  looking  of  the  troops,  who 
were  ordered  to  ride  singly  before  the  place  where  ths 
king  was  stationed.  The  horsemen  rode  fall  speed, 
and  as  they  passed,  each  man  shot  an  arrow  into  a 
turf  butt,  prepared  for  the  occasion.  When  the 
review  closed,  the  person  whose  arrow  stood  nearest 
the  centre,  was  promised  an  increase  of  pay. 

There  was  one  horseman,  who,  riding  in  his  turn, 
when  he  came  before  the  portal,  stopped  his  horse 
and  walked  over  the  plain,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
the  general.  When  he  came  opposite  the  butt,  he 
refused  to  shoot  his  arrow,  and  only  raised  his  arms 
in  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow.  The  king,  en- 
raged to  see  his  discipline  so  grossly  disregarded, 
ordered  his  weapons  and  horse  to  be  immediately  taken 
from  him  ;  but  one  of  the  generals  pleaded  his  cause, 
and  assured  his  majesty  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  army,  and  had  fully  proved  his  skill 
and  courage  in  the  sieges  of  Erivan  and  Candahar. 
The  king  then  commanded  the  horse  and  arms  to  be 
restored  to  the  cavalier,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  review.  He  accordingly  advanced, 
crying  out,  "  Where  Avould  the  king  have  me  to 
shoot  ?"  "  At  the  target,  where  the  other  horsemen 
have  shot ;"  said  one  of  the  generals.  The  soldier 
with  a  smile,  said,  "  Must  I   then  direct  my  arrows 
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against  a  turf  ?  I  would  rather  point  them  at  the 
eneraies  of  my  country  ;  against  whom  I  would  sooner 
discharge  three  quivers,  than  a  single  arrow  at  this 
turf."  He  then  drew  two  arrows,  and  taking  one  in 
his  mouth,  placed  the  other  in  his  boAv,  when  darting 
his  horse  vigorously  across  the  plain  till  he  had  passed 
the  butt,  in  the  Parthian  attitude  of  shooting  behind 
him,  drove  an  arrow  into  the  centre  of  the  target. 
Turning  about  suddenly,  he  in  the  same  manner  shot 
his  second  arrow  precisely  ii 
first  arrow  had  been  drawn  1 


MOCK  FIGHT  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF   PISA. 

A  mock  fight  occasionally  exhibited  on  the  bridge 
of  Pisa,  is  the  only  remaining  vestige  of  those  martial 
games  so  famous  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  amusement  consists  in  a  battle  fought  by  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  combatants  ;  who,  clothed  in  coats 
of  mail,  and  armed  with  wooden  clubs,  dispute  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  passage  of  the  bridge. 
The  strongest  combatants  possess  themselves  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  when  stratagem  can  be  employed 
with  success,  it  is  resorted  to,  but  to  fight  in  earnest 
is  forbidden.  This  mock  encounter,  however,  fre- 
quently costs  lives,  and  is  therefore  seldom  permitted, 
tliough  one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibitions  in 
Italy. 

Some  authors  state  this  pastime  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia  ; 
others  think  it  was  established  by  Nero  ;  while  there 
are  some  who  attribute  it  to  the  year  1005,  when  it 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  defeat  of  Muselto, 
c  3 
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King  of  Sardinia,  which  happened  that  jear*  upon  a 
bridge  of  Pisa. 

Whoever  may  have  instituted  this  custom,  it  is 
entered  into  with  great  spirit  by  the  Pisans.  When 
a  man  stands  candidate  for  the  honour  of  being  a 
combatant,  he  is  encased  in  armour,  and  then  beat 
for  half  an  hour  with  wooden  clubs.  Should  he  hap- 
pen to  flinch  or  cry  out  during  this  ceremony,  he  is 
rejected  ;  but  if  he  bears  it  without  a  murmur,  he  is 
chosen  a  candidate. 


DIVERSIOXS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  favourite  diversions  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
intervals  of  war,  were  those  of  hunting  and  hawking. 
A  knight  seldom  stirred  from  his  house  without  a  falcon 
on  his  wrist,  or  a  greyhound  that  followed  him.  Thus 
Harold  and  his  attendants  are  represented  in  the 
famous  Bayeux  tapestry ;  and  in  the  monuments  of 
those  who  died  any  where  but  on  the  field  of  battle, 
it  is  usual  to  find  a  greyhound  lying  at  their  feet, 
or  a  bird  upon  their  wrists.  Nor  are  the  tombs  of 
ladies  witliout  their  falcon  ;  for  this  diversion  being  of 
less  danger  and  fatigue  than  the  chase,  was  shared  by 
the  softer  sex. 

Edward  the  Third  took  so  much  delight  in  hunting, 
that  even  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
France,  and  resident  in  that  country,  he  had  with  him 
in  his  army  sixty  couple  of  stag  hounds,  and  as  many 
hare  hounds,  and  every  day  he  j^mused  himself  with 
hunting  or  hawking.  It  also  appears,  that  many  of 
the  nobles  in  the  English  army  had  their  hounds  and 
their  hawks,  as  well  as  the  king ;  and  Froissart  assuies 
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US,  that  Gaston,  Earl  of  Foix,  a  foreign  nobleman 
contemporary  with  King  Edward,  kept  upwards  of 
six  hundred  dogs  in  his  castle  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting. 

It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  clerg}',  especially  after  the  barbarians  were  tempted 
by  rich  bishoprics  to  take  upon  them  the  sacred  func- 
tions, rushed  into  these  secular  amusements.  Pro- 
hibitions of  councils,  however  frequently  repeated, 
produced  little  etfect.  In  some  instances  a  particular 
monastery  obtained  a  dispensation.  Thus,  that  of  St. 
Denis,  in  774,  represented  to  Charlemagne,  that  the 
flesh  of  hunted  animals  was  salutary  for  sick  monks, 
and  that  their  skins  would  serve  to  bind  the  books  in 
the  library.  Reasons  equally  cogent,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, could  not  be  wanting  in  every  other  case.  As 
the  bishops  and  abbots  were  perfectly  feudal  lords,  and 
often  did  not  scruple  to  lead  their  vassals  into  the 
field,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  debar 
themselves  from  an  innocent  pastime.  Some  of  them 
indeed  are  recorded  for  their  skill  in  it.  Walter, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century, 
was  an  excellent  hunter,  and  so  fond  of  the  sport,  that 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  made  hunting  his  sole  em- 
plovment,  to  the  neglect  of  tlie  duties  of  his  office. 
And  in  the  succeeding  century,  an  abbot  of  Leicester 
surpassed  all  the  sportsmen  of  his  time  in  the  art  of 
hare  hunting. 

When  these  dignitaries  were  travelling  from  place 
to  place  upon  affairs  of  business,  they  usually  had 
both  liounds  and  hawks  in  their  train.  Alexander  III. 
by  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Berkshire,  dispenses  with 
tlieir  keeping   the   archdeacon  in   dogs   and  hawks 
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during  his  visitation.  This  season  gave  jovial  eccle- 
siastics an  opportunity  of  extending  their  sports  to 
different  counties.  An  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
1321,  seems  to  have  carried  a  train  of  two  hundred 
persons,  who  were  maintained  xit  the  expense  of  the 
abbeys  on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a  pack 
of  hounds  from  parish  to  parish.  The  third  council 
of  Lateran  had  prohibited  this  amusement  on  such 
jouraies,  and  restricted  bishops  to  a  train  of  forty  or 
fifty  horses.  Fitzstephen  assures  us,  that  Thomas 
Becket  being  sent  as  ambassador  from  Henry  the 
Second  to  the  court  of  France,  assumed  the  state  of 
a  secular  potentate,  and  took  with  him  dogs  and 
hawks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  were  used  by  kings 
and  princes. 

The  ladies  often  accompanied  the  gentlemen  in 
hunting  parties;  upon  these  occasions  it  was  usual 
to  draw  the  game  into  a  small  compass  by  means  of 
inclosures,  and  temporary  stands  were  made  for  them 
to  be  spectators  of  the  sport,  though  in  many  instances 
they  jouied  in  it,  and  shot  at  the  animals  as  they 
passed  by  them  with  their  arrows. 

The  ladies  had  also  hunting  parties  by  themselves  ; 
on  which  occasions  the  female  Nimrods  dispensed 
with  the  method  of  riding  best  suited  to  the  modesty 
of  the  sex. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  extremely  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  very  frequently  amused  herself  with  following 
the  hounds.  "  Her  majesty,"  says  a  courtier  writing 
to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  "  is  well,  and  excellently  dis- 
posed to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on 
horseback,  and  continues  the  sport  long." 

Fitzstephen  describing  the  sports  of  the  citizens  of 
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London  in  his  time,  says,  "Every  Friday  in  Lent,  a 
company  of  young  men  come  into  tlie  field  on  horse- 
back, attended  and  conducted  by  the  best  horsemen  ; 
then  march  forth  the  sons  of  the  citizens  and  other 
young  men  with  disarmed  lances  and  shields,  and  there 
they  practise  feats  of  war.  Many  courtiers  likewise, 
■when  the  king  is  near  the  spot,  and  attendants  upon 
noblemen,  do  repair  to  these  exercises  ;  and  while  the 
hope  of  victory  does  inflame  their  minds,  they  show  by 
good  proof  how  serviceable  they  -.vould  be  in  martial 
affairs." 

The  lower  classes  in  this  age  of  masculine  manners, 
made  every  amusement  where  strength  was  exerted 
matter  of  instruction  and  improvement.  In  the 
vacant  intervals  of  industry  and  labour,  commonly 
called  the  holidays,  indolence  and  inactivity,  which  at 
this  day  mark  this  portion  of  time,  were  found  only 
in  those  whose  lives  were  distempered  with  age  or  in- 
firmity. The  view  which  Fitzstephen  gives  us  of  their 
manners,  is  animated.  "  In  Easter  holidays,"  says  he, 
"  they  fight  battles  upon  the  water.  A  shield  is  hung 
upon  a  pole,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  A 
boat  is  prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne  along  by 
the  violence  of  the  water  ;  and  in  the  fore  part  thereof 
standeth  a  young  man  ready  to  give  charge  upon  the 
shield  with  his  lance.  If  so  be  that  he  break  his  lance 
against  the  shield,  and  doth  not  fall,  he  is  thought  to 
have  performed  a  worthy'  deed.  If  without  breaking 
his  lance,  he  runs  strongly  against  the  shield,  down  he 
falleth  into  the  water,  for  the  boat  is  violently  forced 
with  the  tide ;.  but  on  each  side  of  the  shield  ride 
two  boats  furnished  with  young  men,  who  recover  him 
who  falleth  soon  as  they  may.     In  the  holidays,  all 
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the  summer,  the  youths  are  exercised  in  leaping, 
dancing,  shooting,  wrestling,  casting  the  stone,  and 
practising  their  shields ;  and  the  maidens  trip  with 
their  timbrels  and  dance  as  long  as  they  can  well  see. 
In  winter,  every  holiday  before  dinner,  the  boars  pre- 
pared for  brawn,  are  set  to  fight,  or  else  bulls  or  bears 
are  baited." 


HAWKING. 

The  origin  of  hawking,  or  flying  of  hawks, 
cannot  be  traced  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  Julius  Firmicus,  who  lived 
about  that  time,  is  the  first  author  that  mentions  it ; 
but  Peacham,  in  his  "  Complete  Gentleman,"  states 
that  hawking  was  first  invented  by  Frederic  Barbarossa 
when  he  besieged  Rome.  The  period  of  its  in- 
troduction into  England  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known 
to  have  been  practised  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  one  this  sport  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobilit^^,  that  the  training  and 
flying  of  hawks  became  one  of  the  essentials  in 
the  education  of  a  young  man  of  rank.  Alfred  the 
Great  is  celebrated  for  his  early  proficiency  in 
hawking,  and  is  even  said  to  have  written  a  treatise 
on  the  subject,  though  no  such  work  is  extant. 

Hawking  is  often  mentioned  in  the  capitularies  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  The  Grand  Falconer 
of  France  was  an  officer  of  great  eminence ;  his 
annual  salary  was  four  thousand  florins,  and  he  was 
attended  by  fifty  gentlemen,  w-ith  fifty  assistants. 
He  was  allowed  to  keep  three  hundred  hawks,  and  he 
licensed  every  vendor  of  hawks,  and  received  a  tax 
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upon  every  bird  sold  in  that  kingdom,  and  even  within 
the  verge  of  the  court. 

Edward  the  Third,  when  he  invaded  France,  had 
with  him  thirty  falconers  on  horseback,  who  had 
charge  of  his  hawks  ;  and  every  day  he  indulged 
either  in  the  sport  of  hunting  or  hawking. 

Hawking  was  performed  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
as  occasion  required.  On  horseback  when  in  the 
fields  and  open  country,  and  on  foot  when  in  the 
woods  and  coverts.  In  following  the  hawk  on  foot,  it 
was  usual  for  the  sportsmen  to  have  a  stout  pole  with 
him  to  assist  him  in  leaping  over  little  rivulets  and 
ditches,  which  might  otherwise  prevent  his  progress. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  while  pursuing  his  hawk  on  foot 
at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire,  attempted  witli  the  as- 
sistance of  his  pole  to  jump  over  a  ditch  that  was 
half  filled  with  muddy  water ;  the  pole  broke,  and  the 
king  fell  into  the  mud,  where  he  would  probably  have 
been  suffocated,  had  not  one  of  his  footmen  leaped 
into  the  ditch  and  rescued  him  from  his  perilous 
situation.  It  was  a  custom  for  ladies  not  only  to 
accompany  gentlemen  in  this  sport,  but  also  to  practise 
it  themselves ;  and  they  are  even  said  to  have  excelled 
the  men  in  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of  the  art  of 
falconry. 

Under  the  Norman  Government,  no  persons  but 
such  as  were  of  the  higest  rank,  were  permitted  to 
keep  hawks,  until  the  Forest  Charter  was  exacted  from 
King  John,  by  which  the  privilege  was  given  to  every 
freeman  to  have  airies  of  hawks,  sparrow-hawks, 
falcons,  eagles,  and  herons,  in  his  own  woods. 
Several  restrictive  laws  have  however  since  been  made 
relative  to  hawking,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
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capricious.  Other  laws  have  been  made  for  their  pro» 
tection ;  as  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  was  con- 
victed of  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  a  falcon,  he 
should  suffer  imprisonraent  for  one  year  and  a  day, 
and  be  liable  to  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

Hawks  have  been  sold  at  very  extravagant  prices. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
gos-hawk  and  a  tassel-hawk  were  sold  for  one  hundred 
marks ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Sir 
Thomas  Morison  is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  for  a  cast,  that  is,  a  pair,  of  hawks. 

The  practice  of  hawking  declined  from  the  moment 
the  musket  was  introduced  in  field  sports,  as  it 
pointed  out  a  more  ready  and  certain  method  of 
procuring  game.  The  diversion  it  is  probable  would 
now  have  been  extinct  in  this  country,  but  for  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Thornton,  who  has  preserved,  and 
sometimes  exercised,  this  ancient  pastime.  In  his 
"  SportingTour  to  the  Highlands,"  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  having  practised  the  sport  there,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  gratification  of  the  people,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  it.  "  We  rode,"  says  he,  "  and 
the  falconer  attended  with  a  cast  and  a  half  of 
hawks.  I  had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Mr. 
D.  to  fly  a  hawk  whenever  we  happened  to  mark  in  a 
poult  near  us,  which  was  frequently  the  case.  At 
length  one  came  so  near,  that  1  could  not  deny  him 
this  breach  of  the  law  in  a  country  which  requires 
none.  1  consented.  Determined  to  follow  up  the 
bird,  a  tercel  was  unhcoded,  and  took  a  very  handsome 
place,  and  killed  his  bird  at  the  first  flight.  Having 
ijnce  broken  the  law,  grown  bolder  in  iniquity,  as  is 
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usuallj'  the  case,  we  stuck  at  nothing,  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  day's  sport  indeed ;  for  the  hawks  were 
well  broke  in  to  ptarmigants,  and  flew  well.  We 
killed  twenty-two  birds,  and  had  a  most  incomparable 
flight  at  a  snipe,  one  of  the  best  1  ever  saw,  for  full 
sixteen  minutes.  The  falcon  flew  delightfully,  but 
the  snipe  got  into  a  small  juniper  bush  near  us,  her  only 
resource.  I  ordered  the  tercel  to  be  leached  down,  and 
I  took  the  other  falcon,  meaning  at  any  rate  that  they 
should  succeed  with  this  snipe.  When  flushing  it,  I 
flew  my  falcon  from  the  hood  [a  cap  with  which  their 
head  is  covered]  ;  the  other  was  in  a  very  good  place, 
and  on  the  falconer's  head.  A  dreadful  well  main- 
tained flight  they  had,  and  many  good  buckles  in  the 
air.  At  length  they  brought  her  like  a  shot  from  the 
clouds,  into  the  small  juniper  bush  she  had  saved  her- 
self in  before,  and  close  to  which  we  were  standing. 
Pluto  [one  of  the  pointers]  soon  stood  it,  and  so 
closely,  that  1  fortunately  took  it  alive  ;  and  throwing 
out  a  moor-poult  to  each  falconer  as  a  reward,  and 
preventing  by  these  means  the  two  hawks  from  fighting 
for  the  snipe  and  carrj^ing  it  away,  we  fed  them  up, 
delighted  beyond  measure  at  this  noble  flight.  We 
minuted  them  very  accurately  both  times  when  they 
took  to  the  air,  and  the  last  flight  was  eleven  minutes ; 
during  which  time,  moderately  speaking,  they  could 
not  fly  less  than  nine  miles,  besides  an  infinite  number 
of  buckles  or  turns." 


TENNIS. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  tennis  was  one  of  their  most 
ictive  amusements,  not  merely  as  a  pastime  for  youth. 
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but  as  the  relaxation  of  the  gravest,  as  well  as 
the  most  distinguished,  men.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life 
of  Augustus,  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  diversions  of 
that  prince.  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  the  cele- 
brated Jurist  Scoivola  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
himself  with  it  after  the  fatigues  of  the  forum ;  and 
Plutarch  observes,  that  the  very  day  on  which  Cato 
of  Utica  lost  his  election  to  the  dignity  of  Consul, 
be  went  as  usual  to  the  tennis  court,  although  such 
days  were  usually  passed  in  mourning  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  and  their  friends.  Maecenas  is 
also  mentioned  as  attached  to  this  diversion,  Pliny 
the  younger  also  alludes  to  it  with  evident  safisfac- 
tion  ;  and  indeed  it  was  so  much  in  fashion,  that  few 
country  houses  were  without  a  court  attached  to  them 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  the  city,  the  public  courts 
were  numerous.  But  the  game  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  played,  like  modern  tennis,  with  a  raquet, 
but  with  the  hand,  which  was  furnished  with  a  gaunt- 
let.    The  rules  of  the  game  were  also  diflferent. 


FEIVIALE  TENNIS  PLAYER. 
St.  Foix,  in  his  Essais  Historiques  sur  Paris,  men- 
tions a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Margot,  who 
resided  there,  and  played  at  hand-tennis  with  the 
palm,  and  also  with  the  back,  of  her  hand,  better  than 
any  other  man  ;  and  what  is  most  surprising,  is,  that 
at  that  time  the  game  was  played  with  the  naked 
hand,  or  at  least  with  a  double  glove. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 
*'  Hail !  sacred  thou  to  sacred  joy, 

To  mirth  and  wine,  sweet  First  of  May ! 
To  sports,  which  no  grave  cares  alloy, 

The  sprightly  dance,  the  festive  play." 

BUCHANAN. 

The  first  of  May  was  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  splendid  festal  rites. 
The  houses  were  decked  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  the  day  was  devoted  to  pleasure ;  the  principal 
inhabitants  going  to  Ostia,  a  pleasant  town  about  six- 
teen miles  from  the  capitol,  in  order  to  spend  the  time 
in  greater  festivity. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  customs  formerly  ob- 
served in  England  on  the  first  of  May,  have  rather 
been  borrowed  from  our  Gothic  ancestors  than  from 
the  Romans ;  whether  this  may  have  been  the  case 
or  not,  they  were  certainly  observed  with  equal  spirit. 
Shakespeare  says,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
people  sleep  on  May  morning  ;  and  this  eagerness 

"  To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May," 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  rank  in  society, 
but  royal  and  noble  personages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
went  out  a  "  Maying"  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  May.  Chaucer  says,  on  that  day  "  fourth  goeth  all 
the  court,  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flouris  fresh, 
and  braunch  and  blome ;"  and  Stowe  states,  that 
"  in  the  muneth  of  May,  the  citizens  of  London  of 
all  estates,  in  every  parish,  or  sometime  two  or  three 
parishes  adjoining  togetlier,  had  their  several  May- 
ings, and  did  fetch  in  may- poles,  with  divers  war- 
I)  2 
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like  shows,  with  good  archers,  raorris-dancers,  and 
other  devices  for  pastime  all  fhe  day  long  ;  and  to- 
wards the  evening  thev  had  stage  plays,  and  bonfires 
in  the  streets." 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Katherine  par- 
took of  this  diversion,  and  rode  a  Maying  from 
Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  at  Shooter's  Hill,  ac- 
companied with  many  lords  and  ladies.  Here  they 
were  received  by  a  company  of  200  tall  yeomen  all 
clothed  in  green,  with  green  hoods  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. One  of  thera  personating  Robin  Hood,  as 
captain  of  the  band,  requested  the  king  and  all  his 
company  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoot ;  to  which 
his  majesty  agreeing,  Robin  Hood  whistled,  and  all 
the  two  hundred  discharged  their  arrows  at  once, 
which  they  repeated  on  his  whistling  again.  Their 
arrows  had  something  placed  in  the  heads  of  them 
which  made  them  whistle  as  they  flew,  and  altogether 
made  a  loud  and  uncommon  noise.  The  gentleman 
■who  assumed  the  character  of  Robin  Hood,  then  de- 
sired the  king  and  queen,  with  their  retinue,  to  enter 
the  green  wood,  where,  in  arbours  made  with  boughs 
intermixed  with  flowers,  they  were  plentifully  served 
with  venison  and  wine  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  men. 

About  two  years  after  this,  an  event  happened 
which  turned  this  day  of  rejoicing  into  one  of  sor- 
row, and  led  for  a  time  to  the  entire  suppression  in 
London  of  the  May  games  The  citizens  taking  of- 
fence at  the  encouragement  granted  to  foreigners,  a 
priest  named  Bell  was  persuaded  to  preach  against 
thera  at  the  Spital  church,  and  in  a  very  inflaming 
sermon,  he  invited  the  people  to  oppose  the  settlement 
oi  ail  strangers  among  them.     Suddenly  a  rumour 
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arose  that  on  May  day  all  the  foreigners  in  London 
would  be  assassinated,  and  many  of  them  sought 
their  safety  in  flight.  The  circurastauce  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  king  and  council.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several  of  the 
city  council,  and  exhorted  them  in  strong  terras  to 
use  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  A 
court  of  common  council  was  accordingly  assembled 
at  Guildhall,  the  evening  before  May  day,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  order  every  man  to  shut  up  his 
doors,  and  keep  his  servants  at  home  during  the  day. 
The  order  was  communicated  by  each  alderman  to 
the  inhabitants  of  his  ward  ',  but  when  May  morning 
came,  it  was  found  to  have  met  with  only  a  partial 
observance.  As  one  of  the  aldermen  was  passing 
up  Cheapside,  he  observed  two  young  men  at  play, 
and  many  others  looking  at  them;  he  seized  the 
youths,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  Compter,  but 
they  were  soon  rescued,  and  the  cry  raised  of"  Pren- 
tices !  Prentices  !  Clubs!  Clubs!"  A  great  crowd 
instantly  assembled  ;  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  made 
proclamation  for  their  dispersion  in  the  king's  name, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  instead  of  obeying  it,  they  broke 
open  the  houses  of  a  number  of  foreigners,  particu- 
larly Frenchmen,  and  continued  plundering  them  till 
three  next  morning.  As  the  multitude  began  then  to 
scatter  to  their  homes,  the  mayor  and  his  attendants 
picked  up  about  400  of  the  stragglers,  and  committed 
them  to  the  several  prisons.  While  the  riot  lasted, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  fired  several  large  pieces 
of  ordnance  into  the  city,  but  it  is  said  without  do- 
ing much  mischief. 

On  the  4th  of  May  a  special  commission  was 
D  3 
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like  shows,  with  good  archers,  raorris-dancers,  and 
other  devices  for  pastime  all  the  day  long  ;  and  to- 
wards the  evening  thev  had  stage  plays,  and  bonfires 
iu  the  streets." 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Katharine  par- 
took of  this  diversion,  and  rode  a  Maying  from 
Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  at  Shooter's  Hill,  ac- 
companied with  many  lords  and  ladies.  Here  they 
were  received  by  a  company  of  200  tall  yeomen  all 
clothed  in  green,  with  green  hoods  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. One  of  thera  personating  Robin  Hood,  as 
captain  of  the  band,  requested  the  king  and  all  his 
compan3'  to  stay  and  see  his  men  shoot ;  to  which 
his  majesty  agreeing,  Robin  Hood  whistled,  and  all 
the  two  hundred  discharged  their  arrows  at  once, 
which  they  repeated  on  his  whistling  again.  Their 
arrows  had  something  placed  in  the  heads  of  them 
which  made  them  whistle  as  they  flew,  and  altogether 
made  a  loud  and  uncommon  noise.  The  gentleman 
who  assumed  the  character  of  Robin  Hood,  then  de- 
sired the  king  and  queen,  with  their  retinue,  to  enter 
the  green  wood,  where,  in  arbours  made  with  boughs 
intermixed  with  flowers,  they  were  plentifully  served 
with  venison  and  wine  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  men. 

About  two  years  after  this,  an  event  happened 
which  turned  this  day  of  rejoicing  into  one  of  sor- 
row, and  led  for  a  time  to  the  entire  suppression  in 
London  of  the  May  games  The  citizens  taking  of- 
fence at  the  encouragement  granted  to  foreigners,  a 
priest  named  Bell  was  persuaded  to  preach  against 
them  at  the  Spital  church,  and  in  a  very  inflaming 
sermon,  he  invited  the  people  to  oppose  the  settlement 
of  ail  strangers  among  them.     Suddenly  a  rumour 
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arose  that  on  May  day  all  the  foreigners  in  London 
would  be  assassinated,  and  many  of  them  sought 
their  safety  in  flight.  The  circumstance  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  king  and  council.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several  of  the 
city  council,  and  exhorted  them  in  strong  terms  to 
use  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  A 
court  of  common  council  was  accordingly  assembled 
at  Guildhall,  the  evening  before  May  day,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  order  every  man  to  shut  up  his 
doors,  and  keep  his  servants  at  home  during  the  day. 
The  order  was  communicated  by  each  alderman  to 
the  inhabitants  of  his  ward  ;  but  when  May  morning 
came,  it  was  found  to  have  met  with  only  a  partial 
observance.  As  one  of  the  aldermen  was  passing 
up  Cheapside,  he  observed  two  young  men  at  play, 
and  many  others  looking  at  them:  he  seized  the 
youths,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  Compter,  but 
they  were  soon  rescued,  and  the  cry  raised  of  "  Pren- 
tices !  Prentices!  Clubs!  Clubs!"  A  great  crowd 
instantly  assembled  ;  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  made 
proclamation  for  their  dispersion  in  the  king's  name, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  instead  of  obeying  it,  they  broke 
open  the  houses  of  a  number  of  foreigners,  particu- 
larly Frenchmen,  and  continued  plundering  them  till 
three  next  morning.  As  the  multitude  began  then  to 
scatter  to  their  homes,  the  mayor  and  his  attendants 
picked  up  about  400  of  the  stragglers,  and  committed 
them  to  the  several  prisons.  While  the  riot  lasted, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  fired  several  large  pieces 
of  ordnance  into  the  city,  but  it  is  said  without  do- 
ing much  mischief. 

On  the  4th   of  May  a  special   commission  was 
D  3 
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opened  at  Guildhall,  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners; 
and  to  protect  the  proceeding  from  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
brought  into  the  city  a  body  of  1300  men.  On  the 
5th,  thirteen  persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  lianged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  and  on  the  7th, 
several  more  were  conderuned  to  suffer  the  same  fate. 
For  the  execution  of  the  criminals,  ten  gibbets  were 
erected  in  ditterent  parts  of  the  city,  and  raised  upon 
wheels,  in  order  that  they  might  be  moved  from  street 
to  street,  and  from  door  to  door,  the  better  to  impress 
tlie  whole  population  with  the  salutary  terrors  of  the 
law.  The  dread  dav  of  punishment  arrived  ;  one 
man  was  executed  at  Cheapside,  and  the  rest  were 
about  to  be  turned  oft,  \\  hen,  to  the  great  joy  of 
many  a  weeping  family,  and  of  the  populace  at  large, 
a  respite  arrived  from  his  majesty,  and  the  criminals 
were  remanded  to  prison. 

It  was  now  resolved  that  the  lord  mayor,  recorder, 
and^ldermen,  should  wait  upon  the  king,  and  solicit 
his  forgiveness  for  the  city.  They  went  accordingly 
to  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  all  clothed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, but  were  allowed  to  wait  a  long  time  at  the  privy 
chamber  door  before  his  majesty  would  deign  to  give 
them  audience.  At  last,  the  king,  attended  by  a 
number  of  his  nobles,  came  forth  ;  the  city  depu- 
tation fell  immediately  upon  their  knees,  and  the  re- 
corder, in  the  name  of  the  rest,  begged  in  the  most 
humble  and  submissive  terms  that  his  highness  would 
forgive  them  for  the  unfortunate  events  of  May  day, 
and  would  have  compassion  on  the  offenders,  whom 
he  represented  "  as  a  small  number  of  light  persons." 
Henry,  in  great  anger,  demanded  why  they  had  not 
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Mterapted  to  fight  with  the  offenders,  since  they  were 
such  "  a  small  number  of  light  persons  ?"  No  answer 
being  given,  his  majesty  proceeded  to  observe  that  they 
must  have  winked  at  the  disorder,  and  that  nothing 
could  atone  for  their  negligence  ;  saying  wiiich,  he 
turned  on  his  iieel,  and  left  the  prostrate  citizens  in 
a  state  of  inexpressible  mortification. 

A  trial  of  pride  still  severer  awaited  tlie  corpora- 
tion. The  king  and  court  seemed  resolved  to  make 
them  undergo  the  most  abject  humiliation  before  re- 
storing them  to  favour.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  the 
king  held  a  court  at  Westminster  Hall  •  he  sat  at  the 
upper  end  under  a  cloth  of  state,  surrounded  by  a 
great  man^^  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  announced  to  his  majesty,  that  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London,  were  in  waiting,  and  desired  to  lay  them- 
selves at  his  majesty's  feet.  The  deputation  were 
then  introduced  by  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  as 
they  advanced,  presented  a  truly  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. The  chief  magistrate  and  other  dignitaries 
of  |the  city  were  clothed  in  mourning  gowns ;  they 
were  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  amount- 
ing to  about  four  hundred,  stripped  to  their  shirts, 
bound  together  with  cords,and  with  halters  round  their 
necks  •,  and  to  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  scene,  eleven  women  were  beheld  among 
the  number  of  the  condemned.  The  whole  falling 
on  their  knees,  the  recorder  repeated  the  supplication 
which  the  corporation  had  before  submitted  to  his  ma- 
jesty. Cardinal  Wolsey  made  answer  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  After  severely  rebuking  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commonalty,  for  their  neglect  of  duty, 
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hand ;  and  Cecil  Cellerman,  the  butler,  as  Will. 
Stukel3',  at  his  left.  These,  with  ten  others  of  the 
jolly  outlaw's  attendants  who  followed,  were  habited 
in  green  garments,  bearing  their  bows  bent  in  their 
hands,  and  their  arrows  in  their  girdles.  Then  came 
two  maidens,  in  orange-coloured  kirtles  with  white 
courtpies,  strewing  flowers  ;  followed  immediately 
by  the  maid  Marian,  elegantly  habited  in  a  watchet- 
coloured  tunic  reaching  to  the  ground ;  over  which 
she  wore  a  white  linen  rochet  with  loose  sleeves, 
fringed  with  silver,  and  very  neatly  plaited  ;  her 
girdle  was  of  silver  baudekin,  fastened  with  a  double 
bow  on  the  left  side  ;  her  long  flaxen  hair  was  divided 
into  many  ringlets,  and  flowed  upon  her  shoulders  ; 
the  top  part  of  her  head  was  covered  with  a  net-work 
cawl  of  gold,  upon  which  was  placed  a  garland  of 
silver,  ornamented  with  blue  violets.  She  was  sup- 
ported by  two  bride  maidens,  in  sky-coloured  rochets 
girt  with  crimson  girdles,  wearing  garlands  upon 
their  heads  of  blue  and  white  violets.  After  them, 
came  four  other  females  in  green  courtpies,  and  gar- 
lands of  violets  and  cowslips  :  then  Sampson,  the 
smith,  as  Friar  Tuck,  carrying  a  huge  quarter-staff"  on 
his  shoulder  ;  and  Morris,  the  moletaker,  who  repre- 
sented Much, the  miller's  son, having  a  long  pole  with 
an  inflated  bladder  attached  to  one  end  :  and  after 
them  the  May-pole,  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  deco- 
rated with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  flowers  of  divers  co- 
lours ;  and  the  tips  of  their  horns  were  embellished 
with  gold.  The  rear  was  closed  by  the  Hobby-horse 
and  the  Dragon. 

When  the  May-pole  was  drawn  into  the  square, 
the  foresters  sounded  their  horns,  and   the   populace 
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expressed  their  pleasure  by  shouting  incessantly  until 
it  reached  the  place  assigned  for  its  elevation  :  and 
during  the  time  the  ground  was  preparing  for  its  re- 
ception, the  barriers  of  the  bottom  of  the  inclosure 
were  opened  for  the  villagers  to  approach,  and  adorn 
it  with  ribbons,  garlands,  and  flowers,  as  their  inclina- 
tion prompted  them. 

The  pole  being  sufficiently  burdened  with  finery, 
the  square  was  cleared  from  such  as  had  no  part  to 
perform  in  the  pageant ;  and  then  it  was  elevated 
amidst  the  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  spectators. 
The  woodmen  and  the  milk  maidens  danced  around  it 
according  to  the  rustic  fashion ;  the  measure  was 
played  by  Peretto  Cheveritte,  the  baron's  chief  min- 
strel, on  the  bagpipes,  accompanied  with  the  pipe 
and  tambour,  performed  by  one  of  his  associates. 
When  the  dance  was  finished,  Gregory,  the  jester, 
who  undertook  to  play  the  hobby-horse,  came  forward 
with  his  appropriate  equipment,  and,  frisking  up  and 
down  the  square  without  restriction,  imitated  the 
galloping,  curvetting,  ambling,  trotting,  and  other 
paces  of  a  horse,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  spectators.  He  was  followed 
by  Peter  Parker,  the  baron's  ranger,  who  personated 
a  dragon,  hissing,  yelling,  and  shaking  his  wings  with 
wonderful  ingenuity ;  and  to  complete  the  mirtii, 
Morris,  in  the  character  of  Much,  having  small  bells 
attached  to  his  knees  and  elbows,  capered  here  and 
there,  between  the  two  monsters,  in  the  form  of  a 
dance  ;  and  as  often  as  he  came  near  to  the  sides  of 
the  inclosure,  he  cast  slily  a  handful  of  meal  into 
the  faces  of  the  gaping  rustics,  or  rapped  thera  about 
their  heads  with  the  bladder  tied  at  the  end  of  his 
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pole.  In  the  mean  time,  Sampson,  representing 
Friar  Tuck,  walked  with  much  gravity  around  the 
square,  and  occasionally  let  fall  his  heavy  staff  upon 
the  toes  of  such  of  the  crowd  as  he  thought  were  ap- 
proaching more  forvvard  than  they  ought  to  do  ;  and 
if  the  sufferers  cried  out  from  the  sense  of  pain,  he 
addressed  them  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  advising 
them  to  count  their  beads,  say  a  paternoster  or  two, 
and  to  beware  of  purgatory.  These  vagaries  were 
highly'  palatable  to  the  populace,  who  announced 
their  delight  by  repeated  plaudits,  and  loud  bursts  of 
laughter ;  for  this  reason  they  were  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  ;  but  Gregory,  beginning 
at  last  to  faulter  in  his  paces,  ordered  the  dragon  to 
fall  back ;  the  well-nurtured  beast,  being  out  of 
breath,  readily  obeyed,  and  their  two  companions 
followed  their  example;  which  concluded  this  part 
of  the  pastime. 

The  archers  then  set  up  a  target  at  the  lower  part 
of  tke  green,  and  made  trial  of  their  skill  in  a  regular 
succession.  Robin  Hood  and  Will.  Stukely  excelled 
their  comrades ;  and  both  of  them  lodged  an  arrow 
in  the  centre  circle  of  gold,  so  near  to  each  other, 
that  the  difierence  could  not  readily  be  decided, 
which  occasioned  them  to  shoot  again  ;  when  Robin 
struck  the  gold  a  second  time,  and  Stukely's  arrow 
was  affixed  upon  the  edge  of  it.  Robin  was  there- 
fore adjudged  the  conqueror ;  and  the  prize  of  honour, 
a  garland  of  laurel  embellished  with  variegated  ribbons, 
was  put  upon  his  head  ;  and  to  Stukely  was  given  a 
garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second  best  per- 
former in  that  contest. 

The  pageant  was  finished  with  the  archery ;    and 
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the  procession  began  to  move  away,  to  make  room 
for  the  villagers,  who  afterwards  assembled  in  the 
square,  and  amused  themselves  by  dancing  round  the 
Maj  pole,  in  promiscuous  companies,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom. 

Strutt  mentions  another  custom  observed  on  this 
day,  which  was  kept  up  even  in  his  time  ;  that  of  the 
milk  maids  dressing  themselves  very  gaily,  and  bor- 
rowing abundance  of  silver  plate,  whereof  they  made 
a  pyramid,  which  they  adorned  with  ribbons  and 
flowers,  and  carried  it  upon  their  heads,  instead  of  their 
common  pails.  They  were  accompanied  by  some 
of  their  fellow  milk  maids,  and  with  a  bagpipe  or 
fiddle,  they  went  from  door  to  door,  and  danced 
before  the  houses  of  their  customers. 

All  the  ancient  May  day  customs  are  entirely 
in  disuse  in  London  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  North 
of  England  the  first  of  May  is  still  a  festival,  and 
some  of  the  honours  of  the  May  game  are  still 
retained. 


THE  CITY  COMMOX-HUNT. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  formerly  permitted 
to  hunt  and  hawk  in  certain  districts  ;  and  one  of  the 
clauses  in  the  royal  charter  granted  to  them  by  Henry 
the  First,  says,  that  they  "  may  have  chases,  and  hunt 
as  well  and  as  fully  as  their  ancestors  have  had ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  Chiltre,  in  Middlesex,  and  Surrey." 
Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  says,  that  the  Londoners  delight  themselves 
with  hawks  and  hounds,  for  they  have  the  liberty  of 
hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all  Chilton,  and 
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in  Kent,  to  the  waters  of  Grey,  which  extends  the 
limits  far  beyond  the  words  of  the  charter.  These 
exercises  were  not  rauch  followed  by  the  citizens  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Not,"  says 
Stowe,  "  for  want  of  taste  for  the  amusement,  bat 
for  want  of  leisure  to  pursue  it."  Strype,  however, 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  mentions 
among  the  modern  amusements  of  the  Londoners, 
"  Riding  on  horseback,  and  hunting  with  my  lord 
mayor's  hounds,  when  the  common  hunt  goes  out." 

This  common  hunt  of  the  citizens,  the  only  relic  of 
which  is  in  the  Easter  hunt  at  Epping,  is  thus  ridi- 
culed in  an  old  ballad  in  D'Urfey's  "  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy,"  called  the  London  Customs;  which  shews 
that  of  old,  as  now,  cockney  sporting  was  not  held 
in  the  highest  estimation. 

Next  once  a  year  into  Essex  they  go  ; 

To  see  them  pass  along,  O  'tis  a  most  pretty  shew  ; 

Through  Cheapside  and  Fenchurch-street,  and  so  to 
Aldgate  pump. 

Each  man  with  's  spurs  in  horse's  sides,  and  his  back- 
sword 'cross  his  rump. 

My  lord  he  takes  a  stafFin  hand,  to  beat  the  bushes  o'er; 
I  must  confess  it  was  a  work  he  ne'er  had  done  before  : 
A  creature  bounceth  from  a  bush,  which  made  them 

all  to  laugh; 
My  lord,  he  cried,  a  hare  I  a  hare!  but  it  proved  an 

Essex  calf. 

And  when  they  had  done  their  sport,  they  catne  to 

London,  where  they  dwell, 
Thwr  faces   all   so   torn  and  scratch'd,  their  wives 

scarce  knew  them  well ; 
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For  'twas  a  very  great  roercy  so  many  'scap'd  alive. 
For  of  twenty  saddles  carried  out,  they  brought  again 
but  five. 


LONDON  ARCHERS. 

Among  the  variety  of  pastimes  used  by  the  citizens 
of  London  in  ancient  times,  none  seems  to  have  been 
so  much  in  favour  as  archery,  and  the  fields  extending 
from  the  city  walls  to  Islington  and  Hoxton  were 
kept  in  common  for  that  purpose.  In  1365,  King 
Edward  the  Third  commanded  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
to  make  proclamation,  that  "  every  one  of  the  said 
city,  strong  in  body,  at  leisure  times  or  holidays, 
should  use  in  their  recreations  bows  and  arrows,  or 
pellets,  or  bolts,  and  learn  and  exercise  the  art  of 
shooting;  forbidding  all  and  singular  in  our  behalf, 
that  they  do  not  after  any  manner  apply  themselves 
to  the  throwing  of  stones,  hand  ball,  foot  ball,  bandy 
ball,  lambuck,  or  cock  fighting,  nor  such  other  like 
vain  plays,  which  have  no  profit  in  them." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  had  become  so  enclosed  with 
hedges  and  ditches,  that  the  citizens  could  neither 
shoot,  nor  even  walk  in  them.  This  so  grieved  the 
Londoners,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  king's  reign, 
"  A  great  number  of  the  city,"  says  Hall,  "assembled 
themselves  in  a  morning,  and  a  turner,  in  a  fool's 
coat,  came  crying  through  the  city,  shovels  and  spades', 
shovels  and  spades!  So  many  of  the  people  followed, 
that  it  was  wonder  to  behold  ;  and  within  a  short 
space,  all  the  hedges  about  the  city  were  cast  down, 
K    2 
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and  the  ditches  filled  up,  and  every  thing  made  plain, 
such  was  the  diligence  of  these  workmen." 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1583,  the  London 
archers,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  each  with 
a  long  bow  and  four  arrows,  marched  to  a  place  near 
Shoreditch,  called  Hogsden  fields,  where  a  tent  was 
pitched  for  the  chief  citizens.  The  exercise  lasted 
two  days  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
the  victors  were  led  off"  the  field,  mounted  on  horses, 
and  attended  by  two  hundred  persons,  each  «ith  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand. 

On  the  2ist  of  March,  1661,  four  hundred  archers 
marched  with  flying  colours  to  Hyde  Park,  where 
several  of  the  archers  with  cross  bows  shot  near 
twenty  score  yards ;  and  some  of  them  hit  the  mark 
at  that  very  great  distance.  There  were  likewise 
three  showers  of  \\histling  arrows,  and  so  splendid 
was  the  appearance,  and  the  exercise  so  pleasing, 
that  three  regiments  of  foot  laid  down  their  arms,  to 
join  the  spectators. 

In  the  year  1675,  three  hundred  and  fifty  archers, 
most  richly  habited,  assembled  in  Moorfields,  to  com- 
pliment Sir  Robert  Viner,  then  lord  mayor  ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  May  following,  the  London  archers,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  had  afield  day  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth,  and 
most  of  the  nobility.  The  London  archers  after- 
wards merged  into  the  Artillery  Company,  who  enjoy 
many  of  their  privileges.  About  forty  years  ago,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  London  archers,  but 
it  met  with  little  encouragement. 
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DUKE  OF  SHOREDITCH. 

In  a  splendid  sliooting  match  at  Windsor,  before 
Henrj  the  Eighth,  when  the  exercise  was  nearly  over, 
his  majesty  observing  one  of  his  guard,  named  Barlow, 
preparing  to  shoot,  said  to  him,  "beat  them  all,  and 
thou  shall  be  Duke  of  Archers."  Barlow  drew  his 
bow,  executed  the  king's  command,  and  received  the 
promised  reward  ;  being  created  Duke  of  Shoreditch, 
that  being  the  place  of  his  residence.  Several  others 
of  the  most  expert  marksmen  were  honoured  with 
titles,  as  Earl  of  Pancridge,  Marquess  of  Clerkenweli, 
&c.  taken  from  the  villages  where  they  resided.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  descended  for  several 
generations  with  the  captainship  of  the  London 
archers. 


NUBIAN  DRAUGHTS. 

A  favourite  pastime  of  the  negro  Arabs  in  Nubia, 
and  which  is  also  known  among  the  Arabs  of  Upper 
Egypt,  is  the  Syredje,  a  kind  of  draughts.  It 
is  played  upon  sandy  ground,  on  which  they  trace 
with  the  fingers,  chequers  of  forty-nine  squares.  The 
pieces  with  which  they  play,  are  on  one  side  round 
balls  of  camel's  dung  picked  up  in  the  street,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  goats.  It  is  an  intricate  game,  and 
requires  great  attention  ;  the  object  is  to  take  all  the 
antagonist's  pieces,  but  the  rules  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Polish  draughts.  The  people  (says  M. 
Burckhardt)  are  uncommonly  fond  of  this  game,  two 
persons  seldom  sitting  down  together,  without  irame- 
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diately  beginning  to  draw  squares  in  the  sand.  The 
Mek  himself  will  play  with  the  lowest  slave,  if  the 
latter  is  reputed  a  good  player.  If  a  bystander 
assists  one  of  the  party  with  his  advice,  it  gives  no 
ortence  to  the  other  ;  sometimes  they  play  for  a  gourd 
of  Bouza,  but  not  usually. 


DESPERATE  FOX  CHASE. 

"  A  chosen  few  alone  the  sport  enjoy, 
Nor  sink  beneath  the  drooping  toil." 

SOMERVILLE. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1809,  Colonel  Eyres' 
fox  hounds  had  a  remarkable  run  of  an  hour  and  fifty 
minutes,  during  which  time,  they  traversed  twenty- 
eight  miles  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  district  of 
Lower  Ormond,  in  Ireland.  "  I  was  on  the  earth," 
says  one  of  the  party,  in  a  spirited  narrative  of  the 
day's  sport,  "  a  little  after  eight;  it  was  rising  ground, 
and  as  the  dawn  broke,  it  was  cheering  to  behold  the 
fox  hunters  faithfully  approaching  from  distant  direc- 
tions, and  as  they  all  closed  to  the  point  of  destination, 
the  pack,  *  in  all  its  beauty's  pride,'  appeared  on  the 
brew  of  the  hill. 

'  O  what  a  charming  scene  ! 


When  all  around  was  gay  ;  men,  horses,  dogs. 
And  in  each  cheerful  countenance  was  seen. 
Fresh  blooming  health  and  never-fading  joy.', 

"  The  taking  his  drag  from  the  earth,  was  brilliant 
beyond  common  fortune.  Like  a  train,  which  runs 
off  in  a  blaze,  they  hardly  touched  it,  till  they  were 
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out  of  sight.  Madman,  that  unerring  finder,  pro- 
claimed the  joyful  tidings ;  each  fox-hound  gave 
credit  to  the  welcome  information,  and  they  went 
away  in  a  crash  ;  it  was  a  perfect  turault  in  Mr. 
Neustad's  garden;  there  Reynard  was  found,  and  he 
Avent  off  at  his  brush. 

*  Where  are  your  disappointments,  wrongs,  vexations, 


sickn 


ess,  cares 


All,  all  are  fled,  and,  with  the  panting  winds,  lag  far 
behind.' 

"  In  skirting  a  small  covert,  in  the  first  mile,  we 
divided  on  a  fresh  fox  ;  it  was  a  moment  of  import- 
ance, nothing  but  prompt,  vigorous,  and  general  exer- 
tion, could  repair  the  misfortune  ;  it  was  decisive, and 
he  now  faced  the  commons  of  Carney.  Broad  and 
deep  was  the  bound's  drain,  but  what  can  stop  fox 
hunters?  The  line  had  been  maintained  by  five  couple 
of  hounds  ;  they  crossed  the  road,  and  finding  them- 
selves on  the  extensive  sod  of  the  common,  they  began 
to  go  '  the  pace.'  A  scene  now  presented  itself, 
which  nothing  but  a  fox-hunter  could  appreciate,  for 
its  beauty  was  not  discernable  to  the  common  and 
inexperienced  eye.  At  this  period  the  chase  became 
a  complete  split.  The  hounds,  which  had  changed, 
and  had  now,  from  ditFerent  directions,  gained  the 
commons,  could  not  venture  to  run  in  on  the  five 
couple  without  decidedly  losing  ground,  and  to  main- 
tain it,  instinct  directed  them  to  run  on  credit,  and, 
flanking  the  five  couple,  the  whole  pack  formed  a 
chain  of  upwards  of  200  yards  in  breast  across  the 
commons  ;  but  as  the  chase  varied  through  the  hollows 
and    windings  of  this  beautiful  surface,  the  hounds 
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on  the  wings  in  turn  took  up  the  line,  and  main- 
tained their  stations  as  others  had  done;  so  well 
was  this  pack  matched.  Here  we  crossed  walls  that 
on  common  occasions  would  have  been  serious  ob- 
stacles. The  second  huntsman,  on  a  young  horse, 
following  Lord  Rossmore,  called  out,  '  What's  at 
the  other  side,  ray  lord  ?'  *  1  am,  thank  God,'  was 
the  answer.  In  disappearing  from  the  commons  of 
Carney,  the  pack  was  hunting  so  greedily,  that  you'd 
think  every  dog  was  hitting.  Like  an  arrow,  he  now 
passed  along  by  Carrig-a-gown,  for  the  woods  of 
Peterfield,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  desperate  storm  I 
ever  witnessed,  of  rain,  hail,  and  wind  !  Distress 
was  now  evident  in  the  field,  for  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  gale,  *  the  pace'  was  still  main- 
tained, and  as  the  iox  hounds  approached  the  covert, 
I  thought  they  had  got  wings.  This  was  the  most 
desperate  part  of  the  chase — to  choose  a  leap,  was  to 
be  thrown  out — the  rain  beat  violently — with  diffi- 
culty we  could  hold  our  bridles  ;  the  boughs  gave  way 
to  the  storm,  the  light  infantry  were  flying  at  him, 
and  the  crash  was  dreadful.  The  earths  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peterfield  were  open,  but  Reynard 
scorned  the  advantage,  and  gallantly  broke  amain  ;  he 
now  made  for  the  river  Shannon. 

'  Where  will  the  chase  lead  us  bewildered  ?' 

"Some  object  afterwards  changed  his  direction,  and 
away  with  him  to  Claprior.  He  crossed  the  great 
drain  of  the  lough,  and  here  we  left  young  Burton 
Perse  sticking  (who  had  come  'all  the  way  from  Gall- 
a-way,'  to  enjoy  a  regular  cold  bath)  he  went  down 
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tail  foremost,  and  no  '  blame  to  liini.'  There  was  no 
time  for  ceremony ;  but  Tony,  who  knew  the  depth 
of  the  bath  well,  took  his  leave  of  him,  roaring  out, 
'I'll  never  see  your  sweet  face  again.'  'By  G — ,' 
says  the  colonel,  '  you  were  never  more  mistaken  ;  I 
never  saw  him  more  regularly  at  home  in  my  life  ; 
he's  used  to  this,  man  !'  and  truth  requires  me  to  state, 
that  he  joined  us  again,  and  before  and  after  the  bath, 
he  rode  a  capital  pace.  And  many  was  the  mile  we 
had  still  to  go,  for  Reynard  seemed  little  to  re- 
gard us,  and  holding  his  head  straight,  he  crossed 
like  lightning  by  the  old  castle  of  Arcrony,  famous 
in  the  annals  of  hunting,  and  all  over  its  beautiful 
grounds,  and  over  the  great  bound's  drain  into  Coolagh- 
goran  again ;  for  poor  Reynard  had  cast  a  forlorn 
look  towards  home  at  last.  There  was  now  a  dis- 
position to  give  him  his  life  ;  but  what  could  we  do  ? 
Old  Winner  was  at  his  brush — his  majesty's  guards 
could  not  have  saved  him  ! 

"In  running  in,  Messrs.  Fitzgibbon  and  H.  West- 
enra  took  a  most  sporting  leap.  A  gentleman  of 
jocke^^  weight,  but  who  rode  well  through  the  chase, 
wishing  no  doubt  to  show  us  the  length  of  his  neck, 
*  craned  at  it,'  swore  it  was  the  ugliest  place  in  Europe, 
and  that  a  flock  of  sheep  might  be  regularly  hid  in  it. 
There  was  a  very  numerous  field  at  finding.  George 
Jackson  rode,  as  usual,  with  the  hounds  ;  as  did  Lord 
Rossmore,  Colonel  Eyre,  Messrs.  Fitzgibbon,  Henry 
Westenra,  Richard  Faulkner,  and  Burton  Perse. 

"  Thus  ended  the  most  desperate  fox-chase  ever 
recorded  ;  desperate  from  its  length,  desperate  from 
the  pace  kept  up,  and  desperate  from  the  storm  that 
raged  for  nearly  the  last  hour,  and  in  the  very  teeth 
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of  which  Reynard  ran ;  with  the  exception  of  one 

short  check,   the  chase  was  maintained  with  fury 

throughout. 

"  There  have  been  longer  chases,  but  no  fox  was 
ever  killed  in  such  stile  ;  it  was  a  view  halloo  for  the 
last  two  miles." 


FOX  HUNTING  ENTHUSIASM. 

In  a  fox  chase  in  Ireland,  by  the  Boyne  hounds, 
in  1810,  Reynard  being  severely  pressed,  "  mounted 
the  high  and  craggy  rocks  which  overhung  the  ocean, 
and  gallantly  plunged  into  the  waves  beneath  ;  the 
hounds  caught  the  view,  and  rushed  after  him  ;  the 
sportsmen  nov/  approached,  enveloped  in  smoke,  their 
horses  covered  with  foam  ;  never  was  there  seen  more 
determined  and  desperate  riding;  they  moved  like 
a  whirlwind  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  huntmg  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch  •  a  noble  struggle  for  precedency 
commenced  to  save  the  fox.  Lynch,  the  huntsman 
who  first  arrived,  dashed  from  the  precipice  into  tlie 
sea;  like  an  electric  shock,  the  impulse  seized  the 
hunters  as  they  came  up  ;  quick — quick  they  fol- 
lowed his  example."  The  fox  was  rescued,  and  every 
sportsman  safely  gained  the  shore.  Thus  ended  a 
sharp  chase  of  eighteen  miles,  which  was  run  in  a 
hour  and  eighteen  minutes. 


STAG  HUNTING  ON  THE  LAKE  OF 
KILLARNEY. 

Nothing,  to  a  true  sportsman,  can  equal  the   spirit 
and  elevating  joy  of  a  stag  hunt  on  the  lake  of  Kil- 
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larney.  This  may  appear  a  sort  of  Hibernicism,  but 
it  is,  in  truth,  plain  English  ;  for  it  is  positively  a  hunt 
upon  the  water ;  the  gentlemen  who  join  the  sport, 
being  generally  in  boats  on  the  lake  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  chase. 

The  stag  is  roused  by  hounds  and  by  people  on 
foot,  from  the  woods  that  skirt  the  lake,  where  it  runs 
wild,  like  the  deer  of  the  American  forests.  Horses 
are  here  made  no  use  of,  for  they  would  be  of  no 
service.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  composed  of 
immense  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water, 
and  covered  with  thick  woods.  The  stag  rarely 
attempts  to  ascend  these  heights  ;  and  when  driven 
from  its  sylvan  covert,  flies  almost  invariably  to  the 
lake.  The  plan  therefore  for  a  person  to  enjoy  the 
diversion  best,  and  with  less  fatigue,  is  in  a  boat  on 
the  water.  Here  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  the  harmony 
of  the  horns  resounding  from  the  hills  on  every  side, 
the  shouts  of  joy  along  the  valleys  and  from  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  usually  lined  with  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  who  sally  forth  in  great 
numbers,  and  go  through  infinite  labour  to  partake 
and  assist  at  the  diversions,  re-echoing  from  hiil  to 
hill,  from  rock  to  rock,  inspire  as  lively'  a  pleasure  as 
the  imagination  can  conceive  to  arise  from  the  chase. 
The  stag  at  last  exhausted  by  the  hot  pursuit, 
wearied  with  the  constant  difficulty  of  making  way 
with  his  lofty  antlers  through  the  woods  that  every 
way  oppose  his  flight — with  the  terrifying  cry  of  his 
open-mouthed  pursuers  at  his  heels,  and  almost  within 
sight ;  in  the  few  critical  moments  which  he  now  has 
to  consult  for  his  safety,  he  looks  towards  the  lake  as 
his  only  asylum,  preferring  drowning  to  being  torn  in 
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pieces  b^  his  merciless  enemies.  Once  more  he  looks 
upwards,  but  the  hills  are  insurmountable  ;  and  the 
■woods,  so  lately  his  favourite  friends,  now  refuse  him 
shelter ;  and  as  if  in  league  with  his  inveterate  foes, 
everj  way  deny  him  a  passage.  A  moment  longer 
he  stops  ;  looks  back  ;  sees  his  destruction  inevitable ; 
the  blood-hounds  are  at  his  heels;  he  hears  yelling 
witl)  redoubled  fury  at  the  sight  of  their  destined 
victim.  The  choice  must  be  instantly  made  ;  with 
tears  of  desperation  he  plunges  into  the  lake.  But, 
alas !  his  fate  is  fixed  ;  his  thread  cut  asunder  ;  he 
escapes  but  for  a  few  minutes  from  one  merciless 
enemy,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  equally  im- 
compassionate  and  relentless.  His  antlers  are  his 
ruin — the  shouting  boatmen  surround  the  unhappy 
swimmer  in  his  way  to  the  nearest  island  ;  they  halter 
him;  drag  him  into  their  boat,  and  then  land  with 
him  in  triumph.  He  dies  ati  undesert-ed  death.  His 
spirit  flics  into  the  dcNal's  punch  bowl  (a  very  deep 
part  of  the  lake,)  his  flesh  goes  into  a  pasty,  and 
thus  ends  our  stag  hunt. 

A  LONG  RUN. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  undeviating 
perseverance  of  a  fox  hound  on  record,  occurred  in 
Scotland  in  1808,  near  Dunkeld.  On  the  8th  of 
June,  a  fox  and  a  hound  were  seen  on  the  high  road 
proceeding  at  a  slow  trotting  pace  A  countryman 
very  easily  caught  the  fox  by  running,  and  both  the 
fox  and  the  dog  were  taken  to  a  gentleman's  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  fox  died.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  the  hound  belonged  to  the 
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Duke  of  Gordon,  and  that  the  fox  was  started  on  the 
mornhig  of  the  king's  birth  day,  on  the  top  of  the 
hills  called  Monaliadh,  which  separates  Badenoch 
from  Fort  Augustus.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the 
chase  lasted  four  days,  and  that  the  distance  travelled 
from  the  place  where  ttie  fox  was  unkenneled,  to  the 
spot  were  it  was  caught,  without  making  any  allow- 
ance for  doubles  or  crosses,  and  as  the  crow  flies, 
exceeded  seventy  miles. 

CROSSING  THE  LINE. 

When  the  decreasing  degrees  of  latitude  announce 
an  Indiaman's  approach  to  the  equator,  it  is  amusing 
to  remark  the  satisfaction  with  which  all  the  crew, 
(those  only  excepted  who  have  not  crossed  it  before), 
prepare  for  the  celebrated  naval  pastime  of  Neptune's 
welcome.  Should  it  be  night  when  the  imaginary 
line  is  passed,  Neptune  only  hails  the  ship  tit  the 
moment  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  person,  generally  tlie  boat- 
swain, habited  to  represent  Neptune,  pretends  to 
rise  from  the  sea,  and  calling  through  a  trumpet,  de- 
sires to  know  what  ship  it  is  that  dares  to  intrude 
upon  his  dominions  ?  The  officer  of  the  watch  imme- 
diately answers  through  another  trumpet,  that  it  is 
the  good  ship ,  whicli  having  many  of  his  visit- 
ors on  board  (who  are,  however,  sadly  in  want  of 
shaving),  entreats  a  favourable  voyage.  The  reply 
returned  is,  that  his  majesty  will  visit  the  ship  early 
in  the  morning.  Accordingly  he  arrives  in  a  trium- 
phal car  supported  by  his  attendants.  It  draws  up 
before  the  cuddy  door,  when  his  majesty  having  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  ladies,  signifying  his  will  that 
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they  shall  be  excused  the  operation  of  shaving,  be 
retires,  aud  the  ceremony  for  the  initiation  of  the 
male  strangers  commences.  All  who  have  not  crossed 
the  line  before,  are  compelled  to  remain  below  till 
called  for,  when  conducted  by  two  of  Neptune's  at- 
tendants, (or  as  they  are  termed,  constables)  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  across  your  eyes,  you  are  led  by 
these  people  to  his  serene  majesty  ;  who  after  enquir- 
ing whence  you  come  ?  for  what  purpose  you  are 
proceeding  to  India  ?  and  a  few  other  equally  trivial 
questions,  desires  his  barber  to  do  his  duty.  Being 
accordingly  seated  on  a  board,  placed  across  a  large 
tub  full  of  water,  INIr.  Strap  suddenly  besmears  your 
mouth  and  chin  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  tar ;  and 
then  pretends  to  shave  it  otF  with  a  piece  of  an  iron 
hoop,  notched  as  a  saw.  The  rough  operation  being 
finished,  the  board  on  which  you  sit  is  dexterously 
slipped  from  under  j'ou,  and  you  are  plunged  head 
and  heels  into  the  tub,  from  which  having  emerged 
as  well  as  you  can,  the  handkerchief  is  taken  from 
your  e^-es,  and  you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  with  tubs 
of  water  by  those  who  have  crossed  before,  and  who 
enjoying  the  fun,  are  mostly  stationed  on  the  poop 
for  the  express  purpose.  The  ducking  is  continued 
until  you  seize  a  tub,  and  pelt  again  in  your  own  de- 
fence. Thus  ends  this  absurd  and  ridiculous  cere- 
mony, which,  without  the  intervention  of  the  captain, 
no  passenger  to  India,  should  he  not  have  previously 
crossed  the  line,  can  possibly  avoid. 
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ELEPHANT  CATCHING. 

In  February,  1819,  about  tliree  thousand  persons 
were  assembled  In  a  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  skirts 
of  a  jungle  in  India,  in  order  to  catch  elephants.  The 
haunts  of  several  having  been  ascertained,  a  line  of 
circumvallation  was  formed  bj'  the  people,  who  were 
provided  with  fire  arras,  tom-toms,  &c.  The  line  ex- 
tended for  several  miles,  each  end  reached  a  chain  of 
hills,  the  passes  through  which  had  been  previously 
stopped  and  guarded  by  parties  of  matchlock  men. 
The  object  of  this  line  was  to  drive  the  elephants  to- 
wards a  particular  narrow  place  surrounded  with 
steep  hills,  and  in  which  there  was  abundance  of  food 
and  water  for  several  days.  This,  however,  was  not 
an  easy  task,  as  the  elephants  frequently  attempted 
to  force  the  lines,  and  get  off  to  the  eastward;  but 
the  line  gradually  closed  on  them,  and  after  halting 
every  night,  and  keeping  up  large  fires,  after  ten 
days  labour,  they  succeeded  in  driving  them  into  the 
preserve,  wltere  they  were  surrounded,  and  kept  in 
for  several  days.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  debouche 
of  this  pass,  several  hundred  people  were  busily  era- 
ployed  digging's  deep  ditch,  enclosing  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  ground,  leaving  only  the  space  of  a 
few  yards  as  an  entrance  untouched.  On  the  outside 
of  the  ditch,  a  matting  of  branches  was  placed  to  give 
it  a  formidable  and  impassable  appearance ;  and 
green  bushes  were  placed  at  the  entrance  to  give  it  as 
much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a  jungle.  When 
all  this  was  completed,  tlie  people  were  removed  from 
T  2 
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that  place,  and  those  at  the  other  end  commenced  fi  ring, 
shouting,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  possible  with 
drums  and  horns,  which  so  intimidated  the  elephants, 
that  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  opposite 
end  ;  and  the  people  following  close,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  rockets,  drove  them  straight  into 
the  enclosure,  where  the  remaining  part  was  dug 
away  and  tlie  ditch  completed.  People  were  imme- 
diately posted  round  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  armed 
with  long  spears  and  matchlocks,  to  repel  any  at- 
tempt the  elephants  might  make  to  cross  it. 

Next  day  eight  tame  elephants  were  introduced 
into  the  enclosure;  the  Mahouts  couched  close  on 
their  necks  covered  with  dark  cloths.  The  object  of 
the  tame  ones  was  to  separate  one  of  the  wild  ones 
from  the  herd  and  mob  him.  AVhen  this  was  accom- 
plished, four  Kut  INIahouts,  whose  profession  is  to 
catch  elephants,  crept  between  the  legs  of  the  tame 
ones,  and  having  fastened  strong  ropes  to  the  legs 
of  the  wild  fellow,  secured  him  to  the  nearest 
tree.  The  Kut  Mahouts  then  retired  towards  the 
ditch,  and  the  tame  elephants  leaving  the  captive  to 
his  struggles,  went  after  others. 

In  this  way  twent^'-three  elephants  were  captured 
in  six  days,  without  the  parties  engaged  meeting  with 
the  slightest  accident,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
spectators,  who  perched  on  trees  overhanging  the 
enclosure,  witnessed  the  sport  without  sharing  in 
the  danger.  The  sagacity  of  the  tame  elephants  ;  the 
address  and  courage  of  the  Mahouts  in  approaching 
the  wild  ones  ;  the  anxious  moments  which  passed 
from  the  cast  of  the  first  rope  until  the  last  band  was 
lied  ;   the  rage  of  the  animals  upon  finding  themselves 
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entrapped,  and  their  astonishing  exertions  to  get  free, 
afforded  altogether  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  novelty 
and  interest. 


TIGER  FIGHT. 

Ill  India,  tiger  fights  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 
A  square  of  fifty  feet  is  fenced  off  with  bamboo  lat- 
tice work,  several  feet  high,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  leaping  among  the  people,  which  has 
sometimes  taken  place.  The  tiger  is  placed  in 
a  cage  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  an  immense 
crowd  of  spectators  usually  assemble  outside  the 
fence,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  fight.  Upon  a 
given  signal,  the  tiger  is  driven  into  the  area  by  fire- 
works. In  a  combat  of  this  sort  described  by  a 
recent  traveller,  a  buffalo  was  first  let  in  against  the 
tiger;  both  animals  appeared  equally  reluctant  to 
engage,  and  watched  each  other  most  attentively. 
The  tiger  was  again  compelled  to  move  by  the  fire- 
works, and  the  buffalo  advanced  two  or  three  steps, 
on  which  the  tiger  again  crouched.  A  dog  was  .next 
thrown  in,  but  the  tiger  seemed  unwilling  to  attack 
even  him.  An  elephant  was  next  sent  into  the  square, 
when  the  tiger  retreating,  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
in  despair  he  attempted  to  leap  over  the  fence,  but 
failed.  The  elephant  approaching  by  direction  of  his 
rider,  attempted  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  upon 
the  tiger,  but  he  avoided  this  danger.  The  elephant 
in  his  turn  became  alarmed,  and  no  exertion  of  his 
rider  could  induce  him  to  repeat  the  attack  ;   but  ad- 
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vancing  to  the  gate,  he  soon  made  a  passage  through 
it,  to  the  terror  of  the  spectators.  The  poor  tiger, 
however,  la}'  panting  on  the  ground,  without  attempt- 
ing to  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  escape.  A  second 
elephant  was  now  turned  in,  but  he  proved  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  former  one.  The  tiger  at  length  facing 
his  adversary,  sprung  upon  his  forehead,  where  he 
hung  for  some  seconds,  till  the  elephant  collecting  all 
his  might,  with  one  violent  jerk  dashed  him  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  unable  to  rise.  The  conqueror 
was  satisfied  with  his  victory,  and  turning  quickly 
round,  he  rushed  towards  the  fence  with  his  tusks 
lifted  up,  and  raised  the  whole  frame  work,  together 
with  some  persons  who  had  climbed  upon  it.  A 
scene  of  terror  and  confusion  now  followed  not  to  be 
described ;  the  elephant,  however,  made  his  way 
through  without  injuring  an}'  person,  and  the  tiger 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  follow  him. 


GRAND  INDIAN  HUNTING  PARTY. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  grand  plea- 
sure excursion  in  the  year  1793,  by  the  Nawab  Usuf- 
ad-Dowlah  of  Lucknow,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  English 
officer  who  attended  his  Excellency.  The  sports  of 
the  field  were  never  perhaps  pursued  on  a  scale  of 
greater  magnificence. 

"  We  left  Lucknow  on  the  4th  of  October,  and 
directed  our  course  towards  Baraech  ;  our  kafela,  or 
party,  consisted  of  about  40,000  men  and  20,000 
beasts;  composed  of  10,000  soldiers,  100  cavalry, 
and  nearly  150  pieces  of  cannon;  1500  elephants, 
3000  carts   or  hackeries,   and   an  innumerable  train 
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vi  camels,  horses,  and  bullocks  ;  great  numbers  of 
rutts  or  covered  carriages  for  women,  drawn  by  oxen, 
which  were  filled  with  the  Nawab's  ladies ;  many 
large  and  small  boats  carried  on  carts  drawn  by  fifty, 
forty,  and  thirty  oxen  each ;  tigers,  leopards,  and 
hawks  ;  fighting  cocks,  fighting  quails,  and  night- 
ingales ;  pigeons,  dancing  women  and  boys  ;  singers, 
pla;yers,  butibons,  and  mountebanks.  In  short,  his 
Excellency  had  every  thing,  every  object,  which  could 
please  or  surprise,  attract  admiration,  fire  with  wonder, 
or  convulse  with  laughter.  About  oOO  coolies  or  porters 
were  emplo^-ed  to  carry  his  shooting  apparatus,  guns, 
powder,  shot,  &:c. ;  he  had  above  one  thousand  double 
barrelled  guns,  the  finest  that  Manton  and  Nock  could 
make,  single  barrels,  pistols,  swords,  and  spears,  innu- 
merable. 

"  Religion  constrained  hira  to  stop  some  days  at 
Baraech,  to  pay  homage  at  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated 
saint  named  Salar  Gazee.  From  Baraech  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  Naupara,  a  small  town  in  the  first 
range  of  mountains  commonly  called  the  Common 
Hills,  which  extended  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Bootan  to  Hurdwar,  and  divide  Hindostan  from  Tibet 
and  Nepal.  Game  of  all  sorts  was  destroyed  every 
morning  and  evening,  without  number  or  distinction. 
His  Excellency  is  one  of  the  best  marksmen  1  ever 
saw;  it  would  be  strange  if  he  were  not,  as  one  day 
with  another  he  fires  above  one  hundred  shots  at  every 
species  of  birds  and  animals.  The  first  tiger  we  saw 
and  killed  was  in  the  mountains;  we  went  to  attack 
liim  about  noon  ;  he  was  in  a  narrow  valley,  which 
the  Nawab  surrounded  with  about  two  hundred 
elephants ;  we  heard  him  growl  horribly  in  a  thick 
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bush  in  the  middle  of  the  valley ;  being  accustomed 
to  the  sport,  and  very  eager,  I  pushed  in  my  elephant; 
the  fierce  beast  charged  me  instantly  ;  the  elephant, 
a  timid  animal,  turned  tail,  and  deprived  me  of  the 
opportunity  to  fire.  I  ventured  again,  attended  by 
two  or  three  other  elephants  ;  the  tiger  made  a  spring, 
and  nearly  reached  the  back  of  one  of  the  elephants, 
on  which  were  three  or  four  men  ;  the  elephant  shook 
himself  so  forcibly,  as  to  throw  these  men  off  his 
back  ;  they  tumbled  into  the  bush  ;  I  gave  them 
up  for  lost,  but  was  agreeably'  surprised  to  see  them 
creep  out  unhurt.  His  Excellency  was  all  this  time 
on  a  rising  ground  near  the  thicket,  looking  on  calmly, 
and  beckoning  on  me  to  drive  the  tiger  towards  him. 
I  made  another  attempt,  and  wilh  more  success ;  he 
darted  out  towards  me  on  my  approach,  roaring 
furiously,  and  lashing  his  sides  with  his  tail ;  I  luckily 
got  a  shot,  and  hit  him ;  he  retreated  into  the  bush, 
but  ten  or  twelve  elephants  just  then  pushing  forward, 
alarmed  the  tiger,  and  obliged  him  to  run  out  towards 
the  JVawab,  who  instantly  gave  him  a  warm  reception  j 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  Omras  or  lords, 
laid  the  tiger  sprawling  on  his  side.  A  loud  shout  of 
wha!  wha  !  proclaimed  the  victory. 

*•  On  elephants,  there  is  no  danger  in  encountering 
these  savage  beasts.  I  have  been  at  the  killing  of 
above  thirty  tigers,  and  seldom  saw  any  one  hurt. 

"  The  next  sport  we  had  of  any  magnitude,  was  the 
attack  on  a  wild  elephant,  which  we  met  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  with  the  tiger.  We  espied  him  on  a 
large  plain  overgrown  with  grass ;  the  Nawab  eager 
for  such  diversions,  immediately  formed  a  semi-circle 
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with  four  hundred  elephants,  who  were  directed  to 
advance  and  encircle  him.  When  we  got  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  wild  elephant,  he  looked  araazed, 
but  not  frightened  ;  two  large  must  elephants(elephants 
in  high  rut,  when  they  are  usually  bold  and  savage) 
were  ordered  to  advance  against  him.  When  they 
approached  within  twenty  yards,  he  charged  them  ; 
the  shock  was  dreadful;  however,  the  wild  one  con- 
quered, and  drove  the  must  elephants  before  him.  As 
he  passed  us,  the  Nawab  ordered  some  of  the  strongest 
female  elephants  vvith  thick  ropes  to  go  along  side  of 
him,  and  endeavour  to  entangle  him  with  nooses  and 
running  knots  ;  the  attempt  was  vain,  as  he  snapped 
every  rope,  and  none  of  the  tame  elephants  could 
stop  his  progress.  The  Nawab  perceiving  it  impossible 
to  catch  him,  ordered  his  death,  and  immediately  a 
volley  of  above  a  hundred  shots  were  fired.  Many 
of  the  balls  hit  him,  but  he  seemed  unconcerned,  and 
moved  on  towards  the  mountains.  We  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  for  nearly  half  an  hour  ;  the  Nawab  and 
most  of  his  Omras  used  rifles  which  carried  two  or  three 
ounce  balls,  but  they  made  very  little  impression  ;  the 
balls  just  entered  theskin,  and  lodged  there.  I  went  up 
repeatedly,  being  mounted  on  a  female  elephant,  within 
ten  3'ards  of  the  wild  one,  and  fired  my  rifle  at  his 
head  ;  the  blood  gushed  out,  but  the  skull  was  invul- 
nerable. Some  of  the  Khandahar  horse  galloped  up 
to  the  wild  elephant,  and  made  cuts  at  him  with  their 
sabres  ;  he  charged  the  horsemen,  wounded  some,  and 
killed  others.  Being  now  much  exhausted  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  having  received  above  three  thousand 
shots,  and  many  strokes  of  the  sabre,  he  slackened 
his  pace,  quite  calm  and  serene,  as  if  determined  to 
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meet  his  approacliing  end.  I  could  not  at  this  time 
refrain  from  pitj'ing  so  noble  an  animal.  The  horse- 
men seeing  him  weak  and  slow,  dismounted,  and  with 
their  swords  began  a  furious  attack  on  the  tendons  of 
his  hind  legs  ;  they  were  soon  cut ;  unable  to  proceed, 
he  staggered,  and  fell  without  a  groan.  The  hatchet- 
men  now  advanced,  and  commenced  an  attack  on 
his  large  ivory  tusks,  whilst  the  horsemen  and  soldiers 
with  barbarous  insult  began  a  cruel  assault  to  tr}^  the 
sharpness  of  their  swords,  display  the  strength  of 
their  arm,  and  show  their  invincible  courage.  The 
sight  was  very  atfecting ;  he  still  breathed,  and 
breathed  without  a  groan;  he  rolled  his  eyes  with 
anguish  on  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  making  a  last 
effort  to  rise,  expired  with  a  sigh.  The  Nawab  re- 
turned to  his  tents,  as  much  flushed  with  vanity  and 
exultation  as  Achilles,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  many  a  day  after,  were  dedicated  to  repeated 
narrations  of  this  victory,  which  was  ornamented  and 
magnified  by  all  the  combined  powers  of  ingenious 
flattery  and  unbounded  exaggeration. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  prince  grew  vain  ; 

Fought  all  his  batties  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;  and  thrice  he  slew 

the  slain. 

"From  the  mountains,  we  directed  our  course  towards 
Buckra  Jeal,  where  we  arrived  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber. Buckra  Jeal  is  a  large  lake,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference  at  its  most  contracted  size  in  the  dry 
season,  and  about  thirty  miles  in  its  extensive  period 
the  rainy  season;  surrounded  by  thick  and  high 
grass   at   the   foot   of    the   Gorraekpeor   hills  ;    tlje 
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jungle  or  wild  which  entwines  the  lake,  is  full  of  wild 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  and  every  species  of 
aerial  game.  This  was  the  place  destined  for  the 
grand  hunt,  which  we  were  daily  taught  to  expect 
with  pleasing  anxiety  hy  the  florid  descriptions  of  his 
Excellency.  On  the  fifth  of  December,  early  in  the 
morning,  we  were  summoned  to  the  sylvan  war.  A 
line  of  1200  elephants  was  drawn  up  on  the  north  of 
the  lake  facing  to  the  cast ;  and  we  proceeded  rapidly 
through  the  high  grass,  with  minds  glowing  with  the 
expectation  of  the  grand  sport  we  should  meet.  Lay 
down  your  pipes,  ye  country  squires,  who  boast  in 
such  pompous  language  the  destruction  of  a  poor 
Reynard  or  puss ;  and  say  in  what  terras  you  could 
convey  an  idea  of  the  scene  I  saw,  and  now  en- 
deavour to  describe  !  When  we  had  arrived  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  we  perceived  a  large 
flock  of  wild  elephantsfeeding  and  gamboling  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains;  I  counted  above  170.  At  this 
moment  Mr.  Conway,  a  gentleman  in  the  Nawab's 
service,  fell  off  his  elephant,  owing  to  the  animal's 
stepping  his  fore  foot  into  a  concealed  hole  ;  Mr. 
Conway  was  much  bruised,  pale,  and  almost  senseless ; 
the  Nawab  stopped  to  put  him  into  a  palankeen,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  encampment.  This  gave  the 
wild  elephants  time  to  gaze  on  our  dicadful  front,  and 
recover  from  their  amazement ;  many  of  them  scam- 
pered off  towards  the  hills.  The  Nawab  divided  our 
line  of  1200  elephants  into  four  bodies,  and  sent 
them  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  ones,  which  they  were  to 
take  or  destroy.  1  kept  with  the  division  attached  to 
the  Nawab.  The  scene  which  ensued  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.      The  confusion,   tumult,   noise,  hring, 
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shrieking,  and  roaring  of  1200  tauie  elephants, 
attacking  and  attacked  by  170  wild  ones,  all  '  in 
terrible  disorder  tossed,' formed  a  dreadful  melange, 
which  cannot  be  imagined  by  the  most  luxuriant  fancy. 
There  were  above  10,000  shots  fired  from  all  quarters, 
and  considering  the  confusion,  I  am  surprised  the 
scene  was  not  more  bloody  on  our  side.  About 
twenty  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  near  half  a 
dozen  horses.  Many  of  our  tame  elephants,  which  were 
must,  and  brought  to  oppose  the  wild  ones,  were 
knocked  down,  bruised,  pierced,  and  made  to  fly. 
The  largest  elephant  we  killed,  was  above  ten  feet 
high,  (few  taller  are  ever  found)  and  would  have 
sold  for  twenty  thousand  rupees  if  he  had  been  caught. 
The  four  divisions  caught  at  length  twenty-one  ele- 
phants, which  we  led  to  our  encampment  in  high 
triumph.  Their  worth  might  be  estimated  at  about 
50,000  rupees  ;  but  amusement,  and  not  gain,  was 
our  object. 

"  From  Buckra  Jeal  we  came  to  Faizabad,  where  we 
reposed  for  three  weeks,  to  recover  from  the  great 
fatigue  we  had  undergone  ;  after  a  gay  scene  of  every 
species  of  oriental  amusement  and  festive  dissipation, 
we  returned  to  Lucknow,  having  killed  in  our  ex- 
cursion eight  tigers  and  six  elephants  ;  taken  twenty- 
one  elepliants  captive  ;  and  destroyed  other  sorts  of 
game  to  an  amount  which  defies  enumeration." 


WRESTLING. 

The  art  of  wrestling,  which  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  in  the  ages  of  chi- 
valry,  was  accounted   one  of  the   accomplishments 
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which  a  hero  ought  to  possess,  is  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  lower  clusses  of  society.  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, who  formerly  took  the  lead  in  manly  sports,  are 
said  to  have  been  expert  in  wrestling ;  and  annually 
upon  St.  James's  day,  they  made  a  public  trial  of  their 
skill.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  ihey  held  their  anniversary  meeting  for  this 
purpose  near  the  hospital  of  St.  Matilda,  St.  Giles  in 
the  Fields,  where  they  were  met  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Westminster,  and 
a  ram  was  appointed  for  the  prize,  which  was  cus- 
tomary in  those  days,  as  we  learn  from  Chaucer.  The 
Londoners  were  victorious,  having  greatly  excelled 
their  antagonists,  which  produced  a  challenge  from 
the  conquered  party  to  renew  the  contest  upon  the 
Lammas  day  following,  at  Westminster.  The  citizens 
of  London  readily  accepted  the  challenge,  and  met 
them  at  the  time  appointed;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
diversion,  the  Bailiff  of  Westminster  and  his  associates 
took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  Londoners  •,  a  battle 
ensued,  and  many  of  the  latter  were  severely  wounded 
in  making  their  retreat  to  the  city.  This  unjustifiable 
quarrel  of  the  bailiff  gave  rise  to  a  more  serious  tu- 
mult, and  it  was  several  days  before  peace  could  be 
restored. 

Stowe  relates,  that  it  was  the  custom  formerly  about 
the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  lord  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  sheriffs  to  repair  to  Clerkenwell,  where 
a  large  tent  was  placed,  and  several  days  were  spent 
in  the  pastime  of  wrestling  ;  "  where  the  officers  of 
the  city,  namely,  the  sheriffs,  Serjeants,  and  yeomen, 
and  others  of  the  city,  were  challengers  of  all  men  in 
the  suburbs,  to  wrestle  for  games  appointed  ;  and  on 
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other  clays,  before  the  said  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs  in  finsbury-field,  to  shoot  the  standard  broad 
arrow  and  flight,  for  games," 

SKATING. 

Although  the  ancients  excelled  in  most  athletic 
sports,  yet  skating  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to 
them.  It  is  not  known  when  it  made  its  appearance 
in  England,  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  as  at  present 
exercised,  it  was  brought  from  the  Low  Countries, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  is  much  prac- 
tised by  all  ranks  of  both  sexes.  The  editors  of  the 
Encyclopasdia  Britannica  tell  us,  that  Edinburgh  has 
produced  more  instances  of  elegant  skaters  than  per- 
haps any  other  country  whatever  ;  those,  however, 
who  have  witnessed  the  rapidity  and  the  dexterous 
evolutions  of  the  London  skaters,  will  be  somewhat 
unwilling  to  yield  the  palm  to  Edinburgh.  "  I  have 
seen,"  says  Strutt,  "  when  the  Serpentine  River,  in 
Hyde  Park,  was  frozen  over,  four  gentlemen  there 
dance,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  double 
minuet  in  skates,  with  as  much  ease,  and,  I  think, 
with  more  elegance,  than  in  a  ball-room  ;  others  again 
by  turning  and  winding  with  great  adroitness,  have 
readily  in  succession  described  upon  the  ice,  the  form 
of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet."  It  is  this  very 
adroitness,  however,  which  forms  the  exception  to  the 
London  style  of  skating  ;  it  wants  that  bold  sweep 
which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  gracefulness  in  this 
agreeable  recreation.  The  Edinburgh  editors  allow 
that  the  English  are  "  remarkable  for  their  feats  of 
agility,"  and  ascribe  their  deficiency  in  grace  partly 
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to  the  construction  of  their  skates.  "  They  are  too 
much  curved,  it  is  said,  in  the  surface  which  embraces 
the  ice,  consequently  they  involuntarily  bring  the 
users  of  them  round  on  the  outside  upon  a  quick  and 
small  circle  ;  whereas  the  skater  by  using  skates  less 
curved,  has  the  command  of  his  stroke,  and  can  en- 
large or  diminish  the  circle,  according  to  his  own  wish 
and  desire. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  skating  is  chiefly 
practised  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling,  when 
the  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  are  frozen  up  during 
winter,  and  celerity  is  there  the  great  point  aimed  at. 
The  expedition  with  which  journeys  may  be  made  in 
this  way,  is  extraordinary.  A  late  Boston  Gazette 
says,  "  Four  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  Boston, 
travelled  on  skates  a  distance  of  nine  miles  in  twenty- 
seven  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in 
an  hour.  Let  any  one  in  the  world  beat  this  if  they 
canP'  The  challenge  was  made  with  good  reason ; 
but  great  as  was  the  feat,  it  was,  if  not  surpassed,  at 
least  fully  equalled,  by  a  subsequent  achievement  of 
an  English  skater,  who  performed  a  mile  in  less  than 
three  minutes.  The  English  performance  was  for  a 
match  of  one  hundred  guineas.  The  skater  was  a 
countryman  of  the  name  of  Githara,  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens.  He 
started  a  few  seconds  before  the  time,  and  came  up 
to  the  scratch  at  the  moment  appointed,  and  per- 
formed the  distance  in  seven  seconds  within  the  three 
minutes. 

Such  speed  is  marvellous  even  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  race  horses.  The  Beacon  course 
at  Newmarket,  is  four  miles  round,  and  is  rarely  per- 
G   2 
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formed  in  less  than  seven  minutes,  fifteen  or  twenty  se- 
conds. The  Flying  Childers,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
wager,  being  put  to  his  utmost  speed  from  the  moment 
of  starting,  accomplished  it  in  five  minutes  and  seven- 
teen seconds;  a  rate  of  speed  more  than  double  that 
of  the  swiftest  skating  ever  known. 

UNIVERSITY  EXERCISES. 
By  the  original  constitution,  or  laws  and  customs 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  provision  was 
made,  as  in  the  education  of  youth  among  the  an- 
cients, for  certain  gymnastic  exercises.  At  the  time 
when  the  university  was  founded,  though  the  date  of 
this  was  subsequent  to  the  invention,  and  the  inci- 
pient use  of  gunpowder,  the  great  weapon  of  war 
among  the  Lowland  Scots,  as  vvell  as  the  English,  was 
the  bow  and  arrow;  and  archery  was  made  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  education  in  Scotland  from  the 
days  of  James  I.  This  accomplished  and  wise  prince 
made  an  act,  forbidding  the  favourite  diversion  of 
foot  ball,  and  substituting  in  its  place  that  of  shooting 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Every  boy,  when  he  came 
to  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  obliged  at  stated  times  to 
practise  archery  at  certain  bowraarks.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly, among  the  statutes  of  both  the  Colleges,  St. 
Leonard  and  St.  Salvator.thatan  annual  prize  of  a  silver 
arrow  should  be  given  out  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
best  marksman,  on  a  competition  in  archery.  In  a 
little  dell  formed  by  some  knolls,  now  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  but  formerly  almost  contiguous  to 
a  street  now  in  ruins,  butts  were  erected,  and  from 
time  to  time  repaired.     Seats  were  cut  or  carved  in 
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the  green-sward,  on  either  side  of  the  dell,  opposite 
to  the  space  between  tlie  butts,  and  rose,  in  diiFerent 
rows,   above   one    another,   like  the  benches   in    a 
theatre.     In  this  natural  amphitheatre,  the  university 
and  town  of  St.  Andrews,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  high 
and   low,  witnessed   the  annual  contest  among  the 
archers,  for  the  prize  of  the  silver  arrow,  in  the  last 
week  of  the  month  of  March.     The  jouth  who  en- 
tered the  lists,  were  trained  for  the  contest  by  shooting 
as  often  as  they  had  leisure    and  inclination  before 
hand.     "When  the  day  arrived  for  the  trial,  they  ap- 
peared generally  from  the  number  of  five  or  six  to 
eight  or  ten,  equipped  in  the  ancient  Scottish  dress; 
but   their  vests,  which  were  short,  like  those  of  the 
Highland  regiments  and  light  infantry-,   of  different 
colours,  according  to  the  livery  of  their  respective 
families,    white,   red,    green,    yellow,    &c.      These 
knights  were  attended,  each  with  his  armour-bearer, 
carrying  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.     It  will  easily  be 
imagined,  that  it  was  not  among   the  poorer  class   of 
students,  that  candidates  appeared  for   the   prize  of 
the  silver  arrow.     In  fact,  though  a  silver  arrow,  and 
that  a  pretty  massive  one,  was  actually  given  to  the 
victor,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  as  the  arrows  so 
acquired,  to  this  day    testify,  yet  it  afterwards  be- 
came customary,  among  other  refinements  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  for  the  victors,    (not,  we 
may  presume,   without  the  approbation,  at  least,  of 
the  regents,  or  masters,  who  had  the   management  of 
the  college  funds,)  insteud  of  receiving  a  silver  arrow, 
to  affix  a  silver  ball   to  what  came  to  be  called   the 
arrow,  with  their  name,  coat  of  arms,  and  the  date  of 
the  year  when  the  prize  was  obtained.     All  the  other 
c  3 
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rival  archers  accompanied  the  victor  to  his  lodgings; 
where,  together  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he 
chose  to  invite,  they  were  entertained  with  a  cold 
collation.  In  a  procession  through  the  principal 
streets  in  the  town,  or  rather  the  principal  parts  of 
these  streets,  in  their  way  from  the  butts  to  the 
apartments  of  the  victor,  passing  the  houses  of  the 
principals,  professors,  and  others,  gentlemen  or  la- 
dies, to  whom  they  were  desirous  of  shewing  a  mark 
of  respect,  they  let  fly  voliies  of  arrows  ;  as  soldiers 
of  our  times,  on  certain  occasions,  stand  to  their  arras, 
or  give  a  feu  de  joie.  The  day  of  shooting  for  the 
arrow  was,  of  course,  a  great  holiday. 

The  candidates  for  the  honours  of  archery,  assem- 
bled about  ten  o'clock,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
rector  of  the  university,  who,  with  the  other  pro- 
fessors, marched  before  them  to  the  butts  ;  the  maces 
of  the  university',  and  the  silver  arrow,  and  as  many 
of  the  appended  silver  balls  as  could  be  conveniently 
carried  by  one  man,  going  before  them.  A  new  ball 
was  hooked  to  a  silver  chain,  attached  to  the  arrow 
b}'  the  victor,  in  the  course  of  what  remained  of  the 
session.     This  custom  is  now  entirelv  abolished. 


RAM  HUNTING  AT  ETON  COLLEGE. 

The  celebrated  antiquary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  in 
one  of  his  MSS.  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  singular 
sport  at  Eton  College,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  "  When  I  was  at  Eton  College,"  he  says, 
"  there  was  a  custom  at  election  time,  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  to  hunt  a  ram  from  the  college 
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play  fields,  as  far  as  lie  would  run,   sometimes   to 
Windsor  Park  wall,  over  the  bridge,  the  boys  having 
a  ram    bludgeon,   or  stick  knotted    by   ivy   having 
grown  about  it;  numbers  of  which  are  sold  from  the 
neighbouring  woods  ;  with  these  they  used  to  knock 
the   ram   down.      The   late   Duke   of    Cumberland 
honoured  one  of   these  huntings  with  his  presence. 
The  ram  was  afterwards  made  into  a  pasty,  and  served 
up  in  the  hall  in  the  feastings  of  election  week,  pro- 
bably more  venison  than  mutton  put  into  it.      What 
gave  occasion  to  this  singular  custom,  I  never  heard ; 
but  a  practice  somewhat  similar  is   still  preserved   at 
Orleans,  where  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of    Bapaunie 
presents  a  ram  to  the  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Peter  en  Ponct,  on  the  eve  of  the  Ascension." 
Mr.  Cole  gives  as  his  authority  the  following   extract 
from  Voyages  Liturgiques de  France,  par  leSieur  Moleon. 
"  Le  Seigneur  de  Bapaume  de  la  paroisse  d'  Ouvrouer 
des    Champs    est  oblige    de    presenter,    et   prestnte 
encore,  au  Doyen  de  St.  Pierre  en  Ponct  tous  les 
ans  la  veille  de  1' Ascension,  pendant  le  Magnificat 
de  Vepres,  uu   belier  suranne  vetu  de  sa  laine,  ayant 
les   comes  dorees,  ausquelles  doivent  etre  attachez 
deux  ecussons  aux  Armes  de  St.  Pierre,  et  une  bourse 
pendue  au  cou,  dans  laquelle  il  doit  y  avoir  cinq  sols 
Parisis.      11   est  presente,  non  dans   I'Eglise,  mais 
dans  le  cloitre  au  cote  gauche  de  1'  Eglise." 


GREAT  EXPLOITS. 

In  France  the  game  was  formerly  so  plentiful,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Young,  theie  was  in  the  open  fields 
about  Mongeron,  upon  an  average,  a  covey  of   birds 
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in  every  two  acres,  besides  favourite  spots,  in  which 
they  much  more  abounded.  On  the  last  day  which 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  enjoyed  in  the  field,  he 
himself  shot  572  head  of  game,  in  eight  hours. 

The  feats  of  a  royal  party  from  Vienna,  in  the 
Bohemian  territories,  in  1753,  which  continued  twenty 
days,  is  a  curious  record  of  slaughtered  game ;  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  twenty-three  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen,  and  gives  the  list  of  game  killed  by  each, 
commencing  with  stags,  roebucks,  boars,  foxes,  &c. 
The  emperor  himself  had  the  greatest  number  of 
shots,  namely,  9794,  of  which  978  were  in  one  day. 
Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  was 
in  the  field  every  day,  on  one  of  which  she  fired  889 
times.  The  total  number  of  shots  was  116,231,  and 
the  game  killed,  47,950. 

In  the  year  1758,  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  had  a 
grand  shooting  party  on  the  estates  of  tlie  Prince 
Colleredo,  in  Bohemia,  which  lasted  eighteen  days. 
The  party  consisted  of  three  princesses  and  twenty 
noblemen,  besides  the  emperor  and  prince.  They 
killed,  after  firing  116,200  shots,  1710  stags;  3216 
fawns  and  deer ;  932  foxes  ;  13,243  hares ;  29,545 
partridges  ;  9409  pheasants  ;  746  larks ;  1353  quails; 
1967  woodcocks;  513  wild  turkeys  ;  117  wild  fowl, 
and  various  other  birds. 

At  a  hunting  match  given  by  the  Prince  Esterbazy, 
the  Regent  of  Hungary,  on  signing  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  in  a  single  day's  sport,  there 
■were  killed  160  deer  ;  100  wild  boars  ;  300  hares ; 
and  eighty  foxes. 

The  king  of  Naples,  in  a  sportirig  journey  to 
Vienna,   in   1793,   through  Austria,  Bohemia,  &c., 
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killed  five  bears;  1820  boars;  1960  deer;  11-i 
does  ;  1625  roebucks  ;  1121  rabbits;  thirteen  wolves; 
seventeen  badgers  ;  16,354  hares;  and  35 i  foxes: 
the  sporting  monarch  had  also  the  pleasure  of  doing 
a  little  in  the  bird  way,  by  killing  upon  the  same 
expedition  15,350  pheasants,  and  12,335  partridges. 

As  shots  in  the  field  at  game,  Mr.  Jenkins,  near 
Petworth  ;  and  Cottinghara,  who  was  formerly  game 
keeper  to  Lord  Rous,  were  the  best  of  their  day. 
The  former  has  killed  twenty  brace  of  partridges  in 
a  day,  at  forty  shots,  without  selecting  ttie  shots,  but 
taking  them  fairly  as  they  happened  ;  and  in  four 
days  shooting  has  never  missed.  Tiie  latter  (says 
Mr.Danicl,  in  his  excellent  work,  the  "  Rural  Sports") 
I  was  out  with,  when  he  killed  in  two  days,  forty-three 
successive  shots  (many  of  them  in  covert)  at  par- 
tridge, pheasant,  woodcock,  and  hare  ;  and  liis  style  of 
shooting  when  open,  and  he  could  give  time,  was 
most  regularly  deliberate. 

In  1810,  John  Lacy,  Esq.  of  Win)bome  Minster, 
shot  in  one  day  thirty  brace  of  partridges,  ten  brace 
of  hares,  and  twelve  couple  of  rabbits.  His  day's 
sport  was  from  sun  rise  to  four  o'clock. 

Lord  Kingston  made  a  considerable  bet  that  he 
would  shoot  forty  brace  of  partridges,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  on  his  manor  at  Heydon.  His  lordship 
shot  forty-one  brace  and  a  half  before  sun  set. 

In  1811,  Mr.  S.  Clark,  of  Worlingham  in  Suffolk, 
engaged  for  a  bet  of  fifty  guineas  to  kill  and  bag 
forty-seven  shots  out  of  fifty.  He  killed  the  first 
forty-eight,  missed  the  forty-ninth;  killed  the  fiftieth, 
and  continued  shooting,  until  he  killed  the  ten  fol- 
lowing, making  sixty  shots,  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
bird. 
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His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  is  very  fond  of 
field  sports,  and  is  deemed  an  admirable  shot.  One 
day  in  October,  1815,  this  nobleman,  when  shooting 
at  Cheveley  Park,  killed  not  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  head  of  game,  in  the  course  of  five 
hours.  These  were  forty-one  partridges;  nineteen 
pheasants ;  forty-three  hares  ;  and  twenty-two 
rabbits. 


INNOCENT  SPORTSMEN. 

In  the  sporting  season  of  1784,  on  the  day  before 
one  of  the  annual  parties  at  Clumber  broke  up,  two 
sets  of  sportsmen  went  out,  each  consisting  of  three 
persons,  and  a  bet  was  laid  which  should  kill  most 
game.  Lord  Lincoln,  General  Philips,  and  Captain 
Lascelles,  were  the  one  party ;  and  their  antagonists 
were  the  Rev.  JMr.  Lascelles,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Strickland.  It  was  calculated  that, 
on  an  average,  each  man  of  the  six  got  sixty  shots. 
The  winning  triumvirate  killed — three  birds ! 

In  1806,  four  gentlemen  of  Camberwell  undertook 
for  a  wager  of  five  guineas  a  side,  to  shoot  at  twelve 
pigeons,  and  great  bets  were  depending ;  but  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  persons  assembled  to  witness 
the  determination  of  the  wager,  not  one  of  the  com- 
petitors brought  down  a  single  bird ! 


PIGEON  SHOOTING. 

As  a  mode  of  deciding  the  skill  of  the  candidates, 
pigeon  shooting  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable, 
since  every  shooter  has  an  equal  chance  as  to  the 
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distance  whence  the  bird  is  sprung  ;  but  it  certainly 
is  not  the  species  of  shooting  that  a  sportsman  will 
try  or  fancy  as  an  amusement ;  besides,  the  mind  that 
thinks  at  all,  must  feel  a  repugnance  at  the  idea  of 
first  confining,  and  then  wantonly  shooting,  hundreds 
of  domestic  birds. 

In  pigeon  shooting,  the  most  extraordinar^'^  per- 
formance was  bv  Tupor,  the  game  keeper  of  Sir  H. 
Mild  may,  who,  for  a  considerable  wager,  shot  six 
pigeons  out  of  ten,  with  a  common  ball.  He  after- 
wards, to  decide  abet,  hit  a  cricket  ball,  with  common 
shot,  twelve  times  successively,  betwixt  the  wickets, 
bowled  by  Harris,  one  of  the  sharpest  bowlers  in  the 
Hambledon  Club.  He  is  also  said  to  have  killed 
swallows  with  a  single  ball. 

Mr.  Elliot,  at  Rudgwick  in  Sussex,  undertook  to 
kill  fifty  pigeons  at  fifty  shots ;  the  match  was  decided 
near  Petworth,  at  Tillington,  and  notwithstanding 
the  wind  was  high,  he  killed  forty -five.  It  was  al- 
lowed that  he  hit  every  bird,  and  that  he  would  have 
won  his  wager,  but  for  the  above  circumstance.  He 
had  but  one  gun,  the  touch-hole  of  which  was  fairly 
melted. 

In  1809,  Mr.  King,  a  celebrated  pigeon  shot, 
undertook,  for  fifty  guineas,  to  kill  eighteen  birds  from 
a  trap  at  twenty-one  yards  distance  from  the  gun, 
which  he  performed  with  a  bird  to  spare. 

I\Ir.  Keene  of  Hammersmith,  killed  twenty  pigeons 
in  twenty-one  shots,  from  a  trap,  at  the  regular 
distance  of  twenty-one  yards  ;  and  in  March,  1811, 
he,  in  a  match  against  Mr.  Elliot,  killed  the  same 
number,  beating  his  antagonist  by  one. 

In  Wiltshire,  during  the  same  year,  Captain  Hicks 
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shot  against  the  game  keeper  of  Mr.  Maurice,  at 
fifteen  pigeons,  turned  off  at  twenty-one  yards  dis- 
tance. They  both  killed  every  shot,  and  in  shooting 
off  tljeties,  the  former  missed  his  sixth  bird,  and  lost 
the  match,  which  was  for  two  hundred  guineas. 


MARKSMEN. 

Montaigne  relates,  that  "  an  offer  was  made  to  an 
excellent  archer,  condemned  to  die,  that  his  life  should 
be  saved,  if  he  would  shew  some  proof  of  his  art ;  but 
he  refused  to  try,  fearing  lest  his  agitation  should 
make  him  shoot  wide,  and  that  instead  of  preserving 
his  life,  he  should  lose  the  reputation  he  had  got  of 
being  a  good  marksman." 

Of  the  precision  with  which  the  Americans  manage 
the  rifle.  Priest,  in  his  Travels  in  America,  gives  the 
following  account,  which  it  must  be  confessed  partakes 
of  the  marvellous.  He  says,  "  during  the  late  war, 
in  1775,  a  company  of  riflemen,  formed  from  the 
Backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  was  quartered  at  Lan- 
caster, in  New  England,  for  some  time.  Two  of 
them  alternately  held  a  board  only  nine  inches  square, 
between  his  knees,  while  his  comrade  fired  a  ball 
through  it,  from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  paces ! 
the  board  is  still  preserved  ;  and  I  am  assured  by- 
several  who  were  present,  that  it  was  performed  with- 
out any  manner  of  deception." 

In  October,  1812,  James  Westwick,  the  keeper  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  being  in  the  gun-room  at 
Wynyard,  Durham,  a  hare  was  observed  from  the 
window,  at  a  considerable  distance,  which,  by 
the  particular  desire  of  Sir  Henry,  the  keeper  shot 
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at,  and  killed  with  a  ball,  at  a  distance  of  one  buu- 
dred  and  fifty-five  yards. 

AN  ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

In  the  year  1818,  two  elephants  of  uncommon 
size  made  their  appearance  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  British  cantonments  near  Haza- 
rabang  in  India,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
in  the  greatest  alarm.  The  commanding  officer  of 
the  Ramghur  battalion  immediately  took  measures 
for  their  destruction,  which  he  thus  details  in  a 
letter  to  the  magistrates  of  the  division :  "  I  lost  no 
time  in  despatching  all  the  public  and  private  ele- 
phants at  the  station  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  and  at  day- 
break of  the  25th  was  informed,  that  their  very  supe- 
rior size,  and  apparent  fierceness,  had  rendered  all 
attempts  for  their  seizure  unavailable,  and  that  the 
most  experienced  driver  was  dangerously  wounded, 
the  elephant  on  which  he  rode  having  been  struck  to 
the  ground  by  one  of  the  wild  ones,  which,  with  its 
companion,  had  afterwards  retreated  to  a  sugar  plan- 
tation, adjoining  the  village  of  Jusipoor.  I  iratiie- 
diately  ordered  out  the  guns  of  this  place  ;  but  very 
desirous,  in  the  first  instance,  to  try  every  means  of 
catching  them,  1  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  with  the  assistance  of  Rajah  Ragnaut 
Sing,  and  caused  two  deep  pits  to  be  prepared  on 
the  edge  of  the  sugar  cane  plantation,  in  which  our 
elephants  and  people,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  con- 
trived to  retain  these  animals  during  the  day.  When 
the  pits  were  reported  ready,  we  repaired  to  the  spot, 
and  they  wero  with  much  difficulty  driven  into  them  ; 
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but  unfortunately,  one  of  the  pits  did  not  prove  suffi- 
ciently deep,  and  (he  elephant  that  escaped  from  it 
(in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses)  assisted  his  com- 
panion out  with  his  trunk ;  both  were,  however, 
brought  back  with  much  trouble  to  the  sugar  cane 
plantation,  and  no  particular  instanceof  vice  or  fierce- 
ness having  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  was 
anxious  to  make  another  trial  to  catch  them.  The 
pioneers,  therefore,  set  to  work  to  deepen  the  old,  and 
prepare  new  holes,  against  daybreak,  when  I  proposed 
making  the  final  attempt.  At  four  o'clock  of  the 
morning  yesterday,  however,  they  burst  through  all 
ray  guards,  and  making  for  a  village  three  miles  dis- 
tant, entered  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  the  horsemen 
who  galloped  in  front  of  them,  had  not  time  to 
apprise  the  inhabitants  of  their  danger  ;  and  I  regret 
to  say,  that  one  man  was  torn  lirab  from  limb,  a  child 
trodden  to  death,  and  two  women  wounded.  Their 
destruction  was  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  and 
as  they  appeared  to  show  no  inclination  to  quit  the 
village,  we  gained  time  to  bring  up  the  four-pounders, 
from  which  they  soon  re.ceived  round  shot,  and  abun- 
dance of  grape  each.  The  largest  of  the  two  was 
soon  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  round  shot  in  the 
head,  but  after  remaining  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
apparently  lifeless,  he  got  up  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and 
the  desperation  of  both  exceeded  all  description  ;  they 
maderepeated  charges  nearly  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  tlie  guns,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  uncommon 
steadiness  and  bravery  of  the  artillery  men  (who  more 
than  once  turned  them  off  by  sliot  in  the  head  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  them),  many  casualties  must 
have  happened. 
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"  We  were  now  obliged  to  desist  for  Avant  of 
ammunition  and  shot ;  and  before  a  fresh  supply 
could  be  obtained,  the  elephants  quitted  the  village, 
and  though  streaming  with  blood  from  one  hundred 
wounds,  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  of  which  before 
I  had  no  idea,  to  Hazarabang.  They  were  at  length 
brought  up  by  the  horsemen,  and  our  elephants,  when 
within  a  very  short  space  of  a  crowder  (bazar),  and 
ultimately,  after  many  renewals  of  the  most  formi- 
dable attacks  on  the  guns,  the}'  gave  up  the  contest 
with  their  lives.  Nineteen  four  pound  shot  have 
already  been  taken  out  of  their  bodies,  and  1  imagine 
that  eighteen  more  will  be  found.  I  have  been  thus 
particular,  both  because  I  think  the  transaction  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  and  also  from  a  hope  that  you 
will  concur  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  an  application 
to  government,  for  a  compensation  for  the  damage 
suflfered  by  the  owners  of  the  villages  of  Jusipoor 
and  Ored,  from  the  destruction  of  much  grain,  &c. 
I  am  of  opinion,  the  animals  must  have  escaped  from 
Hydrabad,  or  some  part  of  the  Deccan,  for  I  have 
never  heard  of,  or  seen,  animals  of  this  size  in  this 
part  of  India." 


JUBILEE  WEDDING. 

In  the  year  1733,  when  Christian  IV.  King  of 
Denmark,  and  his  consort,  Sophia  Magdalena, visited 
their  Norwegian  dominions,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  Colonel  Colbiornson  in  Frede- 
rickshald.  The  colonel,  for  the  diversion  of  his 
illustrious  guests,  exhibited  before  them  what  is  called 
B  Jubilee  Wedding.  There  were  four  couples  married, 
H  2 
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all  rustic  people,  invited  from  the  adjacent  coaaU}', 
and  out  of  these,  there  was  none  undera  hundred  years 
old  ;  so  that  all  their  ages  put  together,  made  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  years  !  Their  names  were  Ole  Tor- 
veson  Sologsteen,  who  lived  eight  years  afterwards, 
and  his  wife  Kelje  ten  years  ;  Jern  Oer,  who  lived 
six  years  after,  and  his  wife  Ingen,  who  lived  seven 

years  ;  Ole  Besoleen  and  his  wife  N ;  and  Hans 

Folasken,  who  lived  ten  years  after,  and  brought  with 
him  Jorara  Gallen,  who  was  not  his  wife,  but  being 
a  hundred  years  old,  he  borrowed  her  for  this  cere- 
mony ;  she  also  lived  ten  jears  afterwards. 

These  eight  married  people  made  themselves  ex- 
tremely merry  at  this  public  wedding;  and  the  women, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  on  bridal  occa- 
sions, danced  with  green  wreaths  upon  their  heads. 
At  their  departure,  each  couple  received  from  their 
majesties  a  handsome  present  to  carry  home. 

COURSING. 

The  amusement  of  coursing  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  treated  of  by  Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  year 
150.  It  was  first  practised  by  the  Gauls,  the  most 
luxurious  and  opulent  of  whom  used  to  send  out  good 
hare-finders  early  in  the  morning,  who  returning  to 
their  employers  with  an  account  of  their  success, 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  took  their  greyhounds 
to  course  them,  but  never  ran  more  than  a  brace  at  a 
time.  Coursing  has  been  always  a  favourite  sport 
with  the  English,  and  many  British  sovereigns  have 
indulged  in  it. 

The  high  spirit  and  courage  of  the  greyhound,  has 
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frequently  shown  itself  in  extraordinary  exertions.  In 
November,  1792,  Lord  Egremont's  gamekeeper  was 
leading  a  brace  of  greyhounds  coupled  together;  a 
Jiare  crossed  the  road,  and  the  dogs  instantly  broke 
from  their  conductor  and  gave  chase,  fastened  as  they 
were  to  each  other.  When  the  hare  was  turned,  she 
had  a  manifest  advantage,  and  embarrassed  the  dogs 
to  change  their  direction  ;  notwithstanding  this,  she 
was  at  length  killed,  after  a  course  of  between  three 
and  four  miles.  In  October,  1796,  a  similar  occur- 
rence took  place  in  Scotland,  where  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds coupled,  coursed  a  hare  a  mile,  and  killed 
her. 

The  uncommon  ardour  and  velocity  of  greyhounds, 
have  often  occasioned  their  destruction.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  many  years  ago  to  a  famous 
dog  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corseillis,  who  chanced 
to  be  wind-bound  at  Dover.  A  hare  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  beat  all  her  pursuers,  when  this  dog  was 
tried  against  her.  He  was  so  superior  in  speed,  and 
pressed  her  so  closely,  that  she  run  for  the  cliff  as  her 
only  chance  of  escaping  ;  but  the  greyhound  threw 
at  and  caught  her  at  the  brink,  and  went  with  the 
hare  in  his  mouth  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
where  they  were  both  literally  dashed  to  pieces. 

In  December,  1794,  a  company  of  gentlemen  were 
coursing  at  Finchingfield  in  Essex  ;  a  hare  was  started, 
and  a  brace  of  greyhounds  in  turning  her,  ran  against 
each  other,  and  were  both  killed  on  the  spot. 

In  1797,  a  brace  of  greyhounds  belonging  to   Mr. 
N.  Tourd,  coursed  a  hare  over  the  edge  of  a  chalk- 
H   3 
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pit  at  Off  ham,  Sussex,  when  both  hare  and  dogs  were 

found  dead  at  the  bottom. 

EXTRAORDINARY    CHASE. 

Many  years  since,  a  stag  was  hunted  from  Whin- 

field  Park,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  until  by 

fatigue  or  accident,  the  whole  pack  was  thrown  out, 

except  two  fox-hounds  bred  by  .Lord  Thauet,  who 

continued  the  chase  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 

day.     The  stag  returned  to  the  park  whence  he  had 

been  driven,  and  as  his  last  effort,  leaped  the  wall, 

and  died  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  it.     One  of 

the  hounds  ran  to  the  wall,  but  being  unable  to  get 

over  it,  laid  down,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  The 

other  hound  was  found  dead  about  half  a  mile  from 

the  park.     The  length  of  this  chase  is  uncertain  j 

but   as  they  were  seen  at  Red-kirk  near  Annan, 

Scotland,  distant  by  the  post  road  about  forty-six 

miles,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  circuitous  course 

they  took,  could  not  make  the  distance  run  less  than 

one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ! 

LEAPING  FOR  LIFE. 

In  the  New  Forest,  is  a  celebrated  spot  called  the 
deer  leap,  where  a  stag  was  once  shot.  In  the  agony 
of  death,  collecting  all  his  strength,  he  gave  a  bound 
which  so  surprised  those  that  saw  it,  that  it  is  com- 
memorated by  two  posts  at  each  extremity  of  the 
leap,  the  distance  between  being  rather  more  than 
eighteen  yards. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  from  his  youth  fond  of 
fields  ports,  and  retained  his  attachment  to  theiu,  until 
prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  from  their  further 
enjoyment.  Upon  receiving  a  packet  of  letters,  he 
usually  opened  that  from  his  game  keeper  first,  and 
in  the  portraits  painted  of  him,  he  preferred  being 
drawn  in  his  sporting  dress. 


PROFESSOR  SAUNDERSON. 

The  celebrated  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, Nicholas  Saunderson,  though  quite  blind, 
was  so  fascinated  with  the  chase,  that  he  continued  to 
hunt  until  a  very  advanced  period  of  his  life.  His 
horse  was  accustomed  to  follow  that  of  his  servant  j 
the  delight  of  Saunderson  was  extreme,  when  he 
heard  the  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  huntsmen,  and 
he  used  to  express  his  raptures  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  those  who  possessed  their  sight. 


SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

That  distinguished  lawyer,  Sir  INIatthew  Hale,  when 
young,  delighted  much  in  company  ;  and  being 
strong  and  robust,  he  was  a  great  master  of  all  those 
exercises  that  required  much  strength.  He  also 
learned  to  fence,  and  became  so  expert  in  the  use  of 
his  weapons,  that  he  worsted  many  of  the  professors 
of  the  art.     One  of  his  masters  told  him  he  could 
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teach  him  no  more,  for  he  was  now  better  at  his  own 
trade  than  himself.  This  Mr.  Hale  looked  on  as  flat- 
tery :  so  to  make  the  master  discover  himself,  he  pro- 
raised  him  the  house  he  lived  in,  for  he  was  his  tenant, 
if  he  could  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  and  bade  him 
do  his  best,  for  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word- 
After  a  little  engagement,  his  master  being  really  su- 
perior to  him,  made  a  palpable  hit  on  the  head.  Mr* 
Hale  performed  his  promise ;  he  gave  him  the  house 
freely  ;  and  was  not  unwilling  at  that  rate  to  learn  so 
early  to  distinguish  flattery  from  plain  and  simple 
truth. 


SPANISH  BULL  FIGHTS. 

Bull  fights  were  formerly  reduced  to  a  science 
in  Spain,  and  there  is  a  book  written  on  the  subject, 
by  one  of  the  torreadors.  The  arenas  in  which  the 
fights  were  exhibited,  was  a  kind  of  circus,  with  seats 
round  it,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  enter- 
tainment began  by  the  parade  of  the  piccadores 
(lancers)  dressed  in  the  full  Spanish  costume,  and 
the  chulos,  those  who  fought  on  foot,  round  the  arena. 
After  a  short  time,  an  alguaizil,  in  a  black  robe  and 
large  wig,  made  his  appearance,  and  asking  the  go- 
vernor, or  corridor,  when  the  combat  should  begin, 
gave  the  appointed  signal,  and  then  made  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  door  of  the  shed  which  contained  the 
bull  was  then  opened,  and  the  noble  animal  appeared. 
Stunned  by  the  noisy  exclamations  of  the  spectators, 
and  instantly  attacked  by  the  lancers  with  their  long 
lances,  he  rushed  boldly  to  the  combat.  If  it  hap- 
pened, as  was  frequently  the  case,  that  a  horse  should 
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first  becorae  his  prey,  the  danger  of  his  rider  was 
averted  by  the  men  on  foot,  who,  shaking  various 
coloured  stuft's  before  the  bull,  attracted  his  attention, 
and  dexterously  avoided  the  danger  which  it  was 
now  their  turn  to  brave.  The  lancers,  after  tormenting 
the  poor  animal  for  some  time,  left  him  to  those  on 
foot,  who  required  all  their  agility  to  escape  his  rage, 
which  was  considerably  augmented,  by  their  plunging 
into  his  neck,  by  two  and  two,  a  kind  of  arrow, 
ornamented  with  various  coloured  papers.  This  bar- 
barous sport  having  been  continued  for  some  time, 
the  spectators  gave  the  word  of  command  for  his 
release,  by  calling  the  torreador,  who  alone  approached 
the  now  exhausted,  but  still  undaunted,  animal.  The 
torreador  held  in  one  hand  a  kind  of  banner,  which 
he  shook  before  him ;  in  the  other,  a  sword  ;  and 
while  this  single  combat  continued,  the  voices  of  the 
spectators  gradually  subsided  into  a  suspensive  and 
awful  calm.  The  decisive  blow  being  given,  shouts 
of  applause  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  the  torreador 
over  a  noble  and  (until  provoked)  inoffensive  animal. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  most  skilful  torreadors 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  bull.  Three 
mules,  ornamented  with  bells  and  streamers,  were 
then  brought  in,  and  being  fastened  to  the  horns  of 
tlie  prostrate  bull,  dragged  him  from  the  scene  of 
blood,  to  make  room  for  another  devoted  victim. 

Although  bull  fights  were  formally  abolished  by 
Charles  IV.,  yet  they  are  still  retained  in  many  parts 
of  Spain.  A  British  officer,  who  served  in  the  war 
of  the  Peninsula,  thus  describes  a  bull  fight,  which 
he  witnessed  in  the  square  of  Truxilio. 

A  few  minutes  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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five  Spaniards,  who  were  to  fight  the  bulls,  appeared 
in  the  square,  each  provided  with  a  brown  cloak  in 
the  left  hand,  and  a  pike  in  the  right.     These  having 
taken  their  posts,  one  of  the  bulls  was  turned  out, 
who,  on   making  his   debut,  looked  furiously  wild, 
while  the  air  rung  with  the  acclamations  of  a  delighted 
populace.     The  honest  bull  had  no  idea  that  such  a 
reception  awaited  him,  as,  in  all  his  former  perambu- 
lations, no  one  had  deigned  to  notice  him.    He  gazed 
on  the  passing  scene  with  wonder.     In  a  few  minutes 
he  became  quite  furious.  Perceiving  an  opening  under 
one  of  the  waggons  at  the  lower  part  of  the  square, 
he  darted  towards  it,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  liberty. 
The  waggon  was  crowded  with  men  and  women,  who, 
at  the  animal's  approach,  were  precipitated  in  curious 
and    truly  laughable  attitudes,   from   their   exalted 
station,  to  the  same  level  with  the  object  of  their  fears. 
For  a  time,  every  eye  was   turned  to  the  scene  of 
confusion,  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  grand 
charge  of  the  courageous  animal.    At  this  momentous 
crisis,  so  big  with  the  fate   of   many,   the  Spanish 
heroes  advanced  to  meet  their  antagonist,  and  with 
savage  bellowing,  stopped  hira  short  in  his  victorious 
career.     To  one  of   his  tormentors  he  turned  with 
death-like  fury  ;  and  on  his  head  seemed  determined 
to  wreak  his  utmost  vengeance.      The  object  of  his 
hatred  he  pursued  with  such  speed,  that  every  one 
thought    the  life    of   the    Spaniard  would    be    for- 
feited to  his  temerity.     But  well  the  wily  Don  knew 
that  the  bull   could  be  deceived  ;   and,  to  show  us 
that  such  was  the  fact,  he  permitted  the   mad  animal 
to  get  so  close,  as  to  make  an  attempt  to  toss  him  on 
his  horns.     Thus  situated,  the  Spaniard  had  recourse 
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to  his  cloak,  which  he  threw  at  the  head  of  the  bull, 
who  fancying  the  man  in  his  power,  stopped,  and 
tossed  it  in  the  air.  The  other  four  were  not  idle 
during  this  rencontre  between  their  friend  and  the 
bull.  Having  come  to  his  assistance,  one  of  them 
inflicted  a  wound  in  the  hip  of  the  poor  brute,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  hotly 
pursued  by  his  enemy,  till  stopped  by  the  cloak  of 
the  fugitive,  and  the  pikes  of  the  others,  as  before. 
In  this  manner  the  fight  continued,  till  the  creature 
was  completely  exhausted,  unable  to  shake  his  head, 
or  raise  a  foot.  In  this  state  he  was  removed,  to 
make  room  for  a  second,  who  afforded  no  sport 
whatever. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Spaniards  to  witness  this 
sanguinary  amusement,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  produce  of  the  seats  will  some- 
times produce  upwards  of  120,000  rials  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day  ;  the  profits  on  which  are  singularly 
enough  applied  to  support  the  public  hospitals  in 
Madrid. 

In  Portugal,  where  bull  fights  are  not  unfrequent, 
the  principal  cavalier,  or  hero  of  this  barbarous  sport, 
rushes  between  the  horns  of  the  bull ;  an  act  that 
requires  considerable  agility,  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  an  uncommon  share  of  muscular  strength.  In 
this  posture  he  is  carried  about  the  ring  by  the  en- 
raged animal,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  audience, 
until  the  rest  of  the  combatants  rescue  him,  by  over- 
throwing the  bull,  which  becomes  their  property. 
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COCK  FIGHTING. 


It  is  not  known  when  the  barbarous  pastime  of  cock 
fighting  was  introduced  into  England  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  hither  by  the  Romans. 
The  bird  was  here  before  the  time  of  Caesar's  arrival j 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Becket  sometime  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  describes  the  cocking  as  a  sport  of  school-boys 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.  From  this  time  at  least  the 
diversion  was  a  popular  one  in  England.  It  conti- 
nued to  be  followed,  though  disapproved,  and  even 
prohibited  by  the  39th  of  Edward  III.,  and  by  several 
subsequent  statutes.  The  law  on  the  subject  proved 
quite  inoperative,  and  sovereigns  themselves  were 
found  to  countenance  its  violation.  The  cock  pit  at 
Whitehall,  as  every  one  knows,  was  erected  by  a 
crowned  head,  for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of 
the  pastime  ;  which  has  hence  by  some  been  called  a 
royal  diversion. 

With  the  Greeks,  who  are  said  to  have  originated 
the  game,  it  was  at  first  partly  a  religious,  and  partly 
a  political  institution ;  designed  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  their  youth  the  beginnings  of  martial  pride 
and  love  of  glory  ;  but  with  the  English,  it  has  never 
been  any  thing  else  than  a  common  pastime,  as  des- 
titute of  usefulness  as  it  is  of  humanity. 

The  reproach  incurred  by  the  use  of  this  pastime 
in  England,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  two  sorts  of 
fighting,  which  are  known  no  where  else  in  the  world, 
called  the  battle  royal,  and  the  Welch  imiin;   neither 
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in  China,  nor  in  Persia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  America.  In  the  battle  royal  an 
unlimited  number  of  fowls  are  pitted,  and  when  they 
have  slaughtered  one  another  for  the  diversion  of  the 
otherwise  generous  and  humane  Englishmen,  the 
single  surviving  bird  is  to  be  esteemed  the  victor,  and 
carries  away  the  prize.  The  Welch  main  consists, 
we  will  suppose,  of  sixteen  pair  of  cocks ;  of  these, 
the  sixteen  conquerors  are  pitted  a  second  time  ;  the 
eight  conquerors  are  then  pitted  the  third  time ;  the 
four  conquerors,  the  fourth  time;  and  lastly,  the  two 
conquerors  of  these  are  pitted  the  fifth  time;  so  that 
(incredible  barbarity  !)  thirty-one  cocks  are  sure  to 
be  cruelly  murdered,  for  the  sport  and  pleasure  of 
men,  who  would  regard  it  as  an  high  affront  to  be  ac- 
cused of  want  of  either  feeling  or  morality.  But  let 
the  feeling  and  morality  of  such  persons  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  following  shocking  circumstance  recorded 
as  authentic  in  the  Obituary  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  for  April,  1789.  "Died,  April  4,  at 
Tottenham,  John  Ardesoif,  Esq.,  a  young  man  of 
large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendour  of  his  carriages 
and  horses,  rivalled  by  few  country  gentlemen.  His 
table  was  that  of  hospitality,  where  it  may  be  said  he 
sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  ;  but  if  he  had 
his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  also,  that  far  outweighed 
them.  Mr.  Ardesoif  was  very  fond  of  cock  fighting, 
and  had  a  favourite  cock,  upon  wliich  he  had  won 
many  profitable  matches.  The  last  bet  he  laid  upon 
his  cock,  he  lost ;  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  had 
the  bird  tied  to  a  spit,  and  roasted  alive  before  a 
large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  animal 
were  so   affecting,  that  some  gentlemen  who   were 
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present,  attempted  to  interfere  ;  which  so  enraged 
Mr.  Ardesoif,  that  he  seized  the  poker,  and  with  the 
most  furious  vehemence,  declared  that  he  would  kill 
the  first  man  who  interposed  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
passionate  assertions,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the 
spot.  Such,  we  are  assured,  were  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of 
humanity  !" 

The  massacre  of  Shrove  Tuesday  is  now,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  in  a  declining  state,  and  in  a  few  years, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  wholly  abandoned ;  but  the 
cock  pit  still  continues  a  reproach  to  the  humanity  of 
Englishmen,  and  to  their  religion,  one  of  the  purest, 
tenderest,  and  most  compassionate,  ever  professed  by 
a  people. 


PHILIDOR. 

Andre  Danican  Philidor,  a  native  of  Dreux,  near 
Paris,  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  skilful  chess 
player  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  He  first 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  game  when  he  was  onlj 
six  years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Versailles.  In  after  life,  he 
became  so  enamoured  of  it,  as  to  abandon  his  profes- 
sion of  a  musician,  for  that  of  a  chess  player.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  at  Paris,  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  playing  two  games  at  the  same  time, 
without  seeing  the  boards ;  and  beating  two  anta- 
gonists, to  either  of  whom  he,  though  a  first  rate 
player,  could  only  give  the  advantage  of  a  knight, 
when  he  played  with  them  singly,  and  saw  the  board. 
In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  games  a  false  move  was 
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designedly  made,  which,  after  a  great  number  of 
moves,  he  discovered,  and  placed  the  piece  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  at  first. 

Forty  years  after  this,  he  played  two  different 
times  in  London,  three  games  at  once.  The  first 
time  was  in  May,  1783,  at  the  Chess  Club  in  St. 
James'  Street.  His  opponents  were  Count  Bruhl, 
Mr.  Bowdler,  and  Mr.  Maseres  ;  the  two  first  allowed 
to  be  the  best  players  in  London.  Although  he 
played  with  all  these  gentlemen  at  the  same  time,  and 
never  saw  the  board,  j-et  he  defeated  Count  Bruhl 
in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  Mr.  Maseres  in 
two  hours ;  Mr.  Bowdler  reduced  his  game  to  a  drawn 
battle  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  The  other  match 
■was  with  Count  Bruhl,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Erskine,  to  the  last  of  whom  he  gave  a  pawn 
and  the  move.  The  Count  made  a  drawn  game,  and 
both  the  other  gentlemen  lost. 

The  best  players  with  whom  Pbilidor  ever  coped, 
were  his  master,  M.  de  Legalle  in  Paris,  and  Sir 
Abraham  Janssen  in  England,  who  was  able  to  win 
one  game  out  of  four  of  him  even  playing. 


PLAYING  FOR  A  BENEFICE.        ■ 

The  Chancellor  of  France,  d'Aguesseau,  was  very 
fond  of  chess,  and  used  to  play  for  half  a  crown  a 
game,  with  the  best  plaj'er  of  his  time,  M.  Legalle. 
The  latter  once  proposed  deep  play  to  the  chancellor, 
which  he  explained  to  be  a  living  at  Vincennes,  that 
he  wished  to  procure  for  an  Abbe  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  chancellor  immediately  took  the  move,  and  in 
pushing  his  pawn,  said,  '  va  L' Abbe.'  M.  de  Legalle 
1   2 
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soon  got  the  advantage,  but  did  not  choose  to  win 
the  game  ;  which  the  chancellor  told  him  should  not, 
however,  prejudice  his  friend,  and  he  accordingly 
gave  him  the  benefice. 


HORSE  RACING. 
The  amusement  of  horse  racing  was  practised  in 
England  in  very  early  times  ;  indeed  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  among  the  pastimes  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  as  Hugh  Capet  sent  several  running 
horses  as  a  present  to  Edelswitha,  the  sister  of 
Athelstan.  Fitzstephen  mentions  horse  racing  as  a 
favourite  diversion  with  the  citizens  of  London ;  and 
as  a  proof  that  in  the  middle  ages  there  were  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  nobility  indulged  them- 
selves in  this  sport,  we  are  told  in  the  metrical 
romance  of  "Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,"  that  at 
Whitsuntide  the  knights 

"  A  cours  let  they  make  on  a  daye, 
Steedes  and  palfraye  for  to  assaye, 
Which  horse  that  best  may  ren." 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  race  horses  were  prized 
on  account  of  their  breed  ;  and  the  sport  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess,  as  to  injure  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  the  nobility.  Private  matches,  in  which  the  gen- 
tlemen were  their  own  jockies,  were  then  very  common. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  public  races  were 
established  in  raanj-^  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  discipline  and  modes  of  preparing 
the  horses  upon  such  occasions,  were  much  the  same 
as  are  practised  in  the  present  day.      In  the  latter 
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part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  races  were  held 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  at  Newmarket.  After  the  resto- 
ration, Iiorse  racing  was  revived  and  much  encouraged 
by  Charles  the  Second,  who  frequently  honoured  the 
pastime  with  his  presence ;  and  when  he  resided  at 
Windsor,  appointed  races  at  Datchet  Mead,  for  his 
own  amusement.  Newmarket,  however,  soon  became 
the  principal  place,  where  the  king  entered  horses, 
and  ran  them  in  his  own  name,  and  established  a  bouse 
for  his  better  accommodation. 

In  the  horse  races  in  Italy,  the  horses  run  without 
riders ;  and  to  urge  them  on,  little  balls  with  sharp 
points  in  them  are  hung  to  their  sides,  which,  when 
the  horse  is  employed  in  the  race,  act  like  spurs  ; 
they  have  also  pieces  of  tinfoil  fastened  on  their 
hinder  parts,  which,  as  the  animals  run,  make  a  loud 
rustling  noise,  and  frighten  them  forward.  A  gun  is 
£red  when  they  first  start,  that  preparations  may  be 
made  to  receive  them  at  the  other  end  ;  when  they 
have  run  half  way,  another  gun  is  fiied,  and  a  third 
Avhen  they  arrive  at  the  goal.  To  ascertain  without 
dispute  which  horse  wins  tlic  race,  a  thread  is  stretched 
across  the  winning  post,  dipped  in  red  lead,  which  the 
victor  breaking,  it  leaves  a  red  mark  on  his  chest,  and 
this  mark  is  decisive.  To  guard  the  course,  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  under  arms,  are  ranged  on  each 
side  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 

In  Persia,  horse  racing  has  always  been  deemed 
an  amusement  worthy  of  the  particular  patronage  of 
the  king ;  and  there  are  annual  races,  not  only  in  the 
capitol,  but  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
The  distance  they  have  to  run,  is  according  to  the  age 
of  the  horses  ;  but  it  is  seldom  less  than  seven  miles, 
I  3 
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or  more  than  twenty-one.  The  object  of  these  races 
is  not  so  much  to  try  the  speed,  as  the  strength,  of 
the  horses,  and  to  discover  those  that  can  be  depended 
on  for  long  and  rapid  marches.  The  horses  are  always 
rode  by  boys,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen. 
Mares  never  run  at  the  races  in  Persia,  nor  are  they 
used  in  that  country  for  military  purposes. 


TRIFLING. 

The  puerility  of  the  Javanese  in  matters  of  amuse- 
ment, is  remarkable.  They  do  not  disdain  to  be 
amused  by  a  battle  between  two  warlike  crickets,  nor 
hesitate  to  bet  considerable  sums  on  the  result.  The 
little  animals  are  excited  to  the  combat  by  the  titilla- 
tion  of  a  blade  of  grass  applied  to  their  noses. 

The  Javanese  will  risk  their  money  on  the  strength 
and  hardness  of  a  particular  nut,  called  the  hamiri ; 
and  much  skill,  patience,  and  dexterity  are  consumed 
in  the  selection  and  the  strife.  At  other  times,  the 
combat  which  is  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  parties, 
is  between  two  paper  kites ;  the  object  in  this  strife 
being  the  fall  of  the  adversary's  kite  by  the  destruction 
of  its  string.  In  a  favourable  day,  fifty  or  sixty  of 
these  will  be  seen  hovering  over  a  Javanese  city. 


A  DUCKING  AT  DUCK  SHOOTING. 

The  mud-land  plains  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire, 
abound  with  wild  ducks,  which  often  tempt  the  fowlers 
to  run  great  dangers.  In  order  to  prevent  their 
sinking  in  the  mud,  they  tie  to  their  feet  flat  pieces  of 
wood,   with   which  they  traverse  more  safely.      A 
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fowler  thus  equipped,  and  traversing  the  plain  with 
great  eagerness,  suddenly  found  that  the  waters,  which 
had  rushed  out  with  uncommon  rapiditj,  owing  to 
some  peculiar  circumstance  of  tide  and  current,  had 
made  an  alarming  progress  around  him.  Incumbered 
as  his  feet  were,  he  could  not  much  exert  himself; 
and  to  whatever  part  he  ran,  he  found  himself  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  tide.  In  this  dangerous 
situation,  he  retired  to  that  part  of  the  plain  which 
seemed  the  highest,  from  its  being  yet  uncovered  by 
water  ;  and  striking  the  barrel  of  his  gim  (which  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  wild  fowl  was  very  long)  deep 
into  the  mud,  he  determined  to  hold  fast  by  it,  as  a 
support,  as  well  as  a  security  against  the  waves,  and 
thus  to  await  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  water  making  a  rapid  advance,  had  now 
reached  him.  It  covered  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood  ;  it  rippled  over  his  feet,  it  gained  his  knees, 
his  waist;  button  after  button  disappeared,  till  at 
length  it  advanced  over  his  very  shoulders.  With  a 
palpitating  heart  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  Still, 
however,  he  held  fast  by  his  anchor.  His  eye  was 
eagerly  in  search  of  some  boat,  which  might  accident- 
ally take  its  course  that  way,  but  none  appeared.  A 
solitarj'  head  floating  over  the  water,  and  that  some- 
times covered  by  a  wave,  w  as  no  object  to  be  descried 
from  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  ;  nor 
could  he  utter  any  sounds  of  distress  that  could  be 
heard  so  far.  While  he  was  thus  reconciling  himself 
to  sudden  destruction,  his  attention  was  called  to  a 
new  object ;  he  thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  button 
of  his  coat  beginning  to  appear.  No  mariner  tloating 
on  a  wreck,  could  behold  a  cape  at  sea  with  greater 
transport  tlian  he  did  this  button  ;  but  the  fluctuation 
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of  the  water  was  such,  and  the  return  of  the  tide  so 
slow,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  durst  venture  to 
assure  himself  that  the  button  was  fairly  above  the 
level  of  the  flood.  At  length,  howeve",  a  second 
button  appearing  at  intervals,  his  joy  gave  him  spirits 
and  resolution  to  support  his  situation  four  or  five 
hours  longer,  till  the  water  had  fully  retired,  and  he 
could  walk  home.  

WHEEL  RUNNING. 

Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queensberry,  of 
sporting  celebrity,  having  observed  the  uncommon 
speed  with  which  a  coach- maker's  journeyman  was 
able  to  run  with  a  wheel  on  the  pavement,  thought  it 
a  good  subject  for  a  wager.  A  waiter  in  Betty's  fruit 
shop,  in  St.  James's  Street,  was  famous  for  running, 
and  Lord  March  laid  a  bet  that  a  coach-maker's 
journeyman  should  run  with  the  wheel  of  his  lordship's 
carriage,  faster  than  the  waiter.  The  wager  was  ac- 
cepted ;  but  before  the  time  of  decision.  Lord  March 
discovered  that  the  wheel  with  which  the  man  was  to 
run,  was  much  lower  than  that  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed,  and  he  was  well  assured  that  he  could 
not  run  so  well  with  a  small  wheel  as  with  a  large 
one.  The  dilemma  was  mentioned  to  Sir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  who  procured  planks  sufficient  to 
cover  a  path  on  the  course,  which,  by  being  laid  on 
blocks,  raised  the  nave  of  the  low  wheel  to  the  height 
of  that  to  which  the  journe3'man  had  been  accustomed. 
The  jockey  club  allowed  the  expedient,  and  Lord 
March  won  the  wager. 

In  1817,  Biumsell,  a  painter,  for  a  wager  of  forty 
guineas,  run  a  coach  wheel  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  in  six  minutes  less  than  six  hours. 
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THE  SHROPSHIRE  HILLS. 

Sir  John  Hill,  and  three  of  his  sons,  (including 
Lord  Hill)  in  a  fox  chase  in  1818,  which  lasted  two 
hours,  pursued  the  fox  into  the  town  of  "Whitchurch. 
In  the  Green  End  he  was  met  by  several  persons,  who 
drove  him  back  over  the  Town  Pool  Meadow,  whence 
he  took  refuge  in  the  garden  of  John  Knight,  Esq. 
Here  the  hounds  met  with  a  check,  and  the  sportsmen 
not  being  able  to  get  into  the  garden,  were  obliged  to 
ride  up  the  White  Lion  Yard,  through  the  town  into 
Doddington.  Sly  Reynard  was,  however,  soon  driven 
from  his  hiding  place  by  the  huntsmen,  and  he  took 
into  the  garden  of  Miss  E.  Langford,  and  finding  the 
back  door  of  the  house  open,  entered  the  hall,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  got  into  a  cupboard,  whither  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  dogs  and  taken.  The  consternation  of 
Miss  L.  who  is  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described,  in  having  a  fox  and  a 
whole  pack  of  hounds  in  her  house,  and  about  fifty 
red  coats  assailing  the  house  without,  headed  by  the 
gallant  Lord  Hill. 


CUNNING  OF  THE  FOX. 

At  the  Golden  Bear  Inn,  Reading,  a  young  fox 
had  a  few  years  since  been  taught  to  go  into  the  wheel 
and  turn  the  jack.  After  he  had  thus  officiated  for 
some  time,  he  escaped,  and  regained  his  native  woods. 
Here  he  met  the  fate  common  to  his  species  ;  he  was 
pursued  by  the  hounds,  and  in  his  flight  ran  through 
the  town  of  Reading,  reached  the  Inn,  and  springing 
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over  the  half  door  of  the  kitchen,  jumped  into  the 
wheel  and  resumed  his  occupation,  in  the  very  place 
where  he  had  been  brought  up,  bj  which  means  he 
saved  his  life. 


TALLY  HO! 

The  notes  of  hounds  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
any  horse  that  has  been  accustomed  to  follow  the 
chase.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1807,  when 
the  Liverpool  mail  was  changing  horses  at  the  inn  at 
Mouk's  Heath,  between  Congleton  and  Newcastle 
under  Line.  The  horses  which  had  performed  the 
stage  were  taken  off  and  separated,  when  Sir  Peter 
Warburton's  fox  hounds  were  heard  in  full  cry.  The 
horses  immediately  started  after  them,  with  their  har- 
ness on,  and  folio  rted  the  chase  until  the  last.  One 
of  them,  a  blood  mare,  kept  the  track  with  the 
whipper  in,  and  gallantly  followed  him  for  about  two 
hours,  over  every  leap  he  took,  until  Reynard  ran  to 
earth  in  a  neighbouring  plantation.  These  spirited 
horses  were  led  back  to  the  inn  at  Monk's  Heath,  and 
performed  their  stage  back  to  Congleton,  on  the  same 
evening. 


SALMON  HUNTING. 
A  fisherman  of  the  name  of  Graham,  who  resides 
at  Whitehaven,  possesses  singular  skill  in  what  is 
called  salmon  hunting.  When  the  tide  recedes,  what 
fish  are  left  in  the  shallows,  are  discovered  by  the 
agitation  of  the  water,  and  this  man,  with  a  three 
pointed  barbed  spear,  fixed  to  a  shaft  fifteen  feet  long. 
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plunges  into  the  pools  at  a  trot,  up  to  the  belly  of  his 
horse.  He  then  makes  ready  his  spear,  and  when  he 
overtakes  the  salmon,  strikes  it  with  almost  unerring 
aim  ;  that  done,  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  he  raises  the 
salmon  to  the  surface,  wheels  his  horse  towards  the 
shore,  and  runs  the  fish  on  dry  land  without  dis- 
mounting. He  has,  by  this  means,  killed  from  forty 
to  fifty  fish  in  a  day.  His  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  person  that  ever  made  salmon  killing  an 
equestrian  pastime,  was  living  in  1811 ;  and  though 
then  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  was  so  active  and 
dexterous,  that  armed  with  his  trident,  and  on  horse- 
back, he  could  strike  and  bring  out  of  the  water  a 
salmon  of  considerable  weight. 


PLAYING  CHESS  BLINDFOLDED. 

Numerous  instances  are  on  record,  of  persons 
playing  at  chess  blindfolded,  and  of  others  who  would 
play  two,  three,  or  four  games  at  a  time.  In  the  year 
1266,  there  was  a  Saracen  named  Buzecca,  w ho  came 
to  Florence,  and  played,  at  one  time,  on  three  chess 
boards,  with  the  most  skilful  masters  in  Florence, 
playing  at  two  by  the  memory,  and  with  the  third 
by  sight.  He  won  two  games,  and  the  third  was 
drawn. 

Salvio,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  chess, 
Zerone,  Mediano  and  Buy  Lopez  of  Spain,  Man- 
grolino  of  Florence,  and  Paoli  Boi  of  Syracuse,  could 
all  play  successfully  without  seeing  the  board. 

Sacchieri  of  Turin,  Keysler  informs  us,  could  play 
at  chess  with  three  different  persons  at  the  same  time, 
evea  without  seeing  any  one  of  the  chess  boards. 
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He  required  no  more  than  that  his  substitute  should 
tell  him  what  piece  liis  antagonist  had  moved ;  and 
Sacchieri  could  direct  what  step  was  to  be  taken  on 
his  side,  holding  at  the  same  time  conversation  with 
the  company  present.  If  any  dispute  arose  about  the 
place  where  any  piece  should  be,  he  could  tell  every 
move  that  had  been  made,  not  only  by  himself,  but 
by  his  antagonist,  from  the  beginning  of  the  game ; 
and  m  this  manner  incontestibly  decide  the  proper 
place  of  the  piece. 


OMAI. 

Omai,  the  native  of  Olaheite,  learnt  to  play  at 
chess  while  in  London,  and  became  a  considerable 
proficient  in  the  game,  in  which  he  once  defeated  Mr. 
Baretti ;  a  circumstance  only  to  be  noticed  on  account 
of  its  having  been  the  cause  of  breaking  off  an  ac- 
quaintance between  that  gentleman  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  had  existed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The 
doctor  used  frequently  to  rally  Mr.  Baretti  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  sometimes  unmercifully.  "  At  length,"  says 
Mr.  Baretti,  •*  he  pushed  his  banter  on  at  such  a  rate, 
that  he  chafed  me,  and  made  me  so  angry,  that 
not  being  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  I  snatched  up  my 
hat  and  stick,  and  quitted  him  in  a  most  choleric  mood." 
When  the  doctor  heard  how  much  he  had  offended 
his  friend,  he  invited  him  again  to  his  house  ;  but  Mr, 
Baretti  was  then  in  the  country,  and  before  he  re- 
turned to  town,  the  doctor  was  dead. 
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FAIR  PLAY. 


A  fox  being  hard  run  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Imber,  in  Wiltshire,  took  shelter  under  the  covering  of 
a  well,  and  by  the  endeavours  used  to  extricate  hirafrom 
thence,  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  feet.  The  bucket  was  let  down  ;  Rey- 
nard laid  hold  of  it,  and  was  diaAvn  up  some  part  of 
the  way,  when  he  again  fell.  The  bucket  was  then 
let  down  a  second  time,  when  he  secured  his  situation 
in  it,  and  was  drawn  up  safe.  He  was  afterwards 
turned  otF,  and  fairly  beat  the  hounds. 


REPUTATION. 

Seneca  relates  of  one  Canius  Julius,  that  he  was 
playing  at  chess  when  the  Centurion  who  led  a  troop 
of  condemned  rnen  to  death,  commanded  him  also  to 
join  them.  Having  scarcely  finished  his  game,  he 
counted  his  men,  and  said  to  the  person  with  whom 
he  played,  "  Beware,  when  I  am  dead,  that  thou 
beliest  me  not,  and  say  thou  hast  won  the  game." 
Then  bowing  to  the  Centurion,  he  said,  "  Bear  me 
witness  that  I  have  the  advantage  by  one." 

CHESS  ON  A  GREAT  SCALE. 

Don  John  of  Austria  had  a  room  in  his  palace,  in 
which  there  was  a  chequered  pavement  of  black  and 
white  marble.  Upon  this,  living  men,  in  varied  cos- 
tumes, moved  under  his  directions,  according  to  the 
laws  of  chess. 
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It  is  also  related  of  a  Duke  of  Weimar,  that  he 
had  squares  of  black  and  white  marble,  on  which  he 
played  at  chess  with  real  soldiers. 

TEST  OF  TEMPER. 

Olaus  Magnus,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
"  a  custom  among  the  most  illustrious  Goths  and 
Swedes,  when  they  would  honestly  marry  their  daugh- 
ters, to  prove  the  disposition  of  the  suitors  that  came 
to  them,  and  to  know  their  passions  especially,  by 
playing  with  them  at  tables  or  chess.  For  at  these 
games,  their  anger,  love,  peevishness,  covetousness, 
dullness,  idleness,  and  many  more  mad  pranks,  pas- 
sions, and  motives  of  their  minds,  and  the  forces  and 
properties  of  their  fortunes,  are  used  to  be  seen ;  as 
whether  the  wooer  be  rudely  disposed,  that  he  will 
indiscreetly  rejoice  and  suddenly  triumph  when  he 
wins  ;  or  whether,  when  he  is  wronged,  he  can 
patiently  endure  it,  and  wisely  put  it  off." 


FOX  HOUNDS. 

In  1795,  a  pack  of  fox  hounds  after  running  a  fox 
near  an  hour  in  Cambridgeshire,  found  a  brace  of 
fresh  foxes.  The  hounds  divided  ;  six  couple  and  a 
half  went  away  with  one  of  them,  and  killed  it  at 
Weathersfield.  One  couple  of  dogs  pursued  the 
other,  and  killed  him  at  Thurlow  Park  gate.  Fifteen 
couple  and  a  half  stuck  to  the  hunted  fox,  and  killed 
him  at  the  bottom  of  Gogmagog  Hills,  after  a  chase 
of  one  hour  and  three  quarters  without  a  check,  in 
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which  time  they  were  supposed  to  have  run  near  thirty 
miJes. 

In  1796,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  pack  ran 
a  fox  into  a  very  large  furze  cover  near  Alnwick, 
called  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  lost  in  an  earth 
which  no  person  knew  of.  On  the  hounds  returning 
to  the  kennel,  two  couple  and  a  half  of  the  best 
were  missing.  Next  day  several  men  went  in  search 
of  them  to  all  the  earths  and  crags  for  twenty  miles 
round,  but  no  tidings  could  be  gained.  The  cover 
where  the  fox  was  lost  was  then  searched,  and  the 
earth  discovered.  In  digging  about  two  yards  deep, 
one  hound  was  found ;  several  yards  further,  three 
more  fast  together  in  the  ground  ;  and  two  yards 
deeper,  the  fifth  hound  was  dug  up.  They  were  all 
dead. 


LEAPING  TREASON. 
King  William  the  Third  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  chase,  and  made  it  a  point  never  to  be  outdone  in 
any  leap,  however  perilous.  A  Mr.  Cherry,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  exiled  family,  took  advantage  of  this 
to  plan  the  most  pardonable  design  which  was  ever 
formed  against  a  king's  life.  He  regularly  joined 
the  royal  hounds,  put  himself  foremost,  and  took 
the  most  desperate  leaps,  in  the  hope  that  William 
might  break  his  neck  in  following  him.  One  day, 
however,  he  accomplished  one  so  imminently  danger- 
ous, that  the  king,  when  he  came  to  the  spot,  sliook 
his  head,  and  drew  back.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cherry 
at  length  broke  his  own  neck,  and  thereby  relieved 
the  king  from  furtlicr  hazard. 
K   2 
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FEATS  OF  AGILITY  AND  LEGERDEMAIN. 

The  natives  of  China  and  Hindostan  must  be 
allowed  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  feats  of 
agility  and  legerdemain.  The  English  public  have 
of  late  jears  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  ex- 
hibitions by  Jugglers  from  both  countries;  but  sur- 
prising as  some  of  their  performances  were,  they  are  far 
surpassed  by  what  is  every  day  to  be  seen  in  India. 

Two  men  will  throw  spears  at  each  other,  at  about 
fifteen  feet  distant,  as  forcibly  as  they  can  ;  one  will 
ward  off  his  adversary's  dart  by  another,  which  he  carries 
upright  in  both  hands,  and  the  other  receive  his  oppo- 
nent's javelin  every  throw,  under  one  of  his  arras. 
Four  persons  will  hold  slightly  a  linen  cloth,  stretched 
out ;  a  man  will  run  over  it  so  lightly,  as  not  to  force 
it  out  of  the  holder's  hands. 

Two  sabres  being  placed  parallel  upon  the  ground, 
with  their  edges  upwards,  a  man  will  run  once  over 
their  edges  so  slightly  as  not  to  cut  himself.  The 
same  man  will  step  over  upon  the  point  of  a  sword 
fixed  upright,  and  then  jump  through  a  barrel,  held 
horizontally,  about  five  feet  high. 

A  sword  and  four  daggers  are  placed  upon  the 
ground,  the  edges  and  points  upwards,  no  further 
distance  from  each  other  than  will  admit  of  a  man's 
head  ;  a  man  then  fixes  a  scymitar  upright,  sits  down 
behind  it,  and,  at  a  bound,  throws  himself  over  the 
scymitar,  pitches  his  head  exactly  in  the  space  betwee  n 
the  daggers,  and  turns  over  clear  of  them. 

A  common  rope  is  stretched  upon  two  pair  of 
crossed  spars,  about  twenty  feet  distant,  and  four- 
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teen  feet  from  the  ground.  A  man  piles  six  water- 
pots  upon  Lis  head,  and  thus  accoutred,  ascends  the 
rope  hy  means  of  the  spars,  or  of  a  sloping  cord  on 
the  outside  of  them  •,  the  rope  is  not  quite  tight,  but 
left  wiih  a  slack  of  about  three  feet ;  he  then,  with  a 
balance  pole  in  his  hand,  walks  backward  and 
forward,  and  swings  the  rope  to  its  extent  without 
letting  a  single  pot  fall. 

Five  earthen-pots  are  placed  above  each  other  on  a 
man's  head.  A  young  girl  mounts  upon  the  upper- 
most, and  the  man  then  dances  about  with  the  pots 
and  girl  thus  balanced. 

A  man  will  take  a  small  brass  pan,  and  twirl  it 
round  upon  the  end  of  a  short  pointed  stick,  then  toss 
it  high  in  the  air,  catch  it  again  in  any  part  upon 
the  point  of  the  stick,  still  continuing  to  twirl  it 
round  ;  he  will  then  tie  another  stick  to  the  first,  and 
a  third  to  the  second,  each  tie  forming  a  kind  of 
circular  hinge ;  then  rest  the  bottom  stick  upon  his 
nose  or  chin,  each  stick  moving  round  upon  its  joint, 
and  the  pan  still  twirling  round  upon  its  centre,  on 
the  top  of  all,  the  whole  keeping  in  equilibrium. 

A  cap  with  a  broad  stiff  rim  is  fitted  to  a  man's 
head,  to  which  is  tied  about  twenty  strings,  terminated 
each  by  small  nooses.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
small  basket,  or  brass  pan,  containing  twenty  eggs  ; 
then  turning  round,  with  a  quick  but  regular  motion, 
(as  the  Turkish  dervises  are  represented  to  do  in  re- 
ligious rites)  he  fastens,  successively,  with  his  right 
hand,  an  egg  into  each  of  the  nooses,  still  turning 
round.  When  they  are  all  fastened,  he  accelerates 
his  rotation,  till  the  eggs  circulate  swiftly  as  the  flyer 
of  a  jack.  After  this,  he  rather  slackens  his  mo- 
K  3 
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tion,  unties  the  eggs  one  by  one,  returns  them  into 
the  basket,  and  stops  ;  the  strings  measure  from  three 
to  four  feet ;  and  are  of  unequal  lengths,  lest  the 
eggs  should  accidentally  clash. 

A  man  will  place  upon  his  head  two  pieces  of 
wood,  like  double-headed  shot,  each  a  foot  in  length, 
one  over  the  other  ;  upon  the  highest  piece  he  adds  a 
brass  dish ;  upon  the  dish  four  wooden  pillars,  each 
about  five  inches  in  height;  upon  the  pillars  a  small 
plank  ;  upon  the  plank  stands  a  girl  upright.  With 
all  this  apparatus  in  due  balance,  he  will  dance  three 
or  four  times  round  the  room. 

Another  will  place  a  straw  on  his  nose  in  the  open 
air,  balance  it  first  there,  and  then,  on  a  very  little  bit 
of  stick  in  his  mouth,  removing  it  several  times  from 
one  place  to  the  other. 

In  tumbling,  the  Indians  do  not  excel  so  much  as 
in  other  feats ;  but  at  an  exhibition  some  time  ago  at 
Calcutta,  there  was  an  old  fellow,  who  though  past 
his  grand  climacteric,  deemed  it  expedient,  after 
springing  over  an  enormous  elephant,  and  then  over 
five  camels  abreast,  to  apologize  for  his  inability, 
lamenting,  with  a  sigh,  that  there  was  a  time  when,  in 
the  presence  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  could  vault  indeed  ; 
but  now,  alas  !  age  and  infirmity  (having  since  broken 
a  leg  and  an  arm),  had  nearly  incapacitated  him. 

STEEPLE  CHASES. 

At  the  Malton  races  in  1801,  a  match  was  run 
betwixt  two  hunters,  which  should  arrive  at  a  given 
point  in  the  shortest  time.  They  went  the  distance 
(four  miles)  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  took  one 
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hundred  leaps  in  their  way,  as  they  crossed  the 
country.  Mr.  Teasdale  was  the  winner  ;  Mr.  Darley 
the  loser,  on  whom  the  odds  were  at  starting. 

A  match  of  this  kind  which  created  much  amuse- 
ment, took  place  in  April,  1814,  between  Messrs. 
Reynoldson,  Harbinger,  and  Duckett,  three  celebrated 
fox  hunters,  for  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  guineas  each. 
The  ground  selected  was  from  Storford  in  Hertford- 
shire, to  Coleshill,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles, 
through  a  woody  country,  with  other  obstacles  of 
rivulets,  enclosures,  &c.  The  sportsmen  kept  pace  M-ith 
each  other  the  first  four  miles,  when  tlicy  separated 
on  their  diiferent  routes,  to  avoid  a  rivulet.  Mr. 
Harbinger  arrived  at  Coleshill  first,  having  performed 
the  distance,  after  many  daring  leaps,  in  one  hum  and 
nineteen  minutes.  Mr.  Duckett  ran  the  winner 
closely,  and  was  within  three  iiiiriutes  of  liiin  ;  and 
Mr.  Reynoldson,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  best 
mounted,  broke  down  at  a  leap. 


THE  DUKE  OF  QUEENSBERRY. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  sporting  characters  of 
the  last  age,  was  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  He  fre- 
quently rode  his  horses  himself,  and  was  generally 
successful  in  tlie  race.  The  duke  did  not  however 
confine  his  love  of  pastime  to  ordinary  horse  racing, 
but  executed  schemes  of  expedition  till  then  con- 
sidered impracticable.  He  once  bet  a  considerable 
wager  that  he  would  convey  a  letter  fifty  miles  with- 
in an  hour,  without  the  aid  of  horses,  canier  pigeons, 
&c. ;  and  this  he  effected  by  having  it  enclosed  in  a 
cricket  ball,  which  twenty-four  expert  cricketers  trans^ 
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ferred  to  each  other;    by   which   means    the    bail 
passed  more  than  fifty  miles  within  the  given  time. 

The  duke  (then  Earl  of  March)  made  a  bet  with 
Count  O'Tafe,  that  he  would  cause  a  carriage  with 
four  horses  to  be  drawn  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  in 
sixty  minutes.  As  much  depended  on  the  lightness 
of  the  machine,  Lord  March  caused  an  ingenious 
coach-maker  to  construct  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose, 
in  wliich  he  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
diminish  the  weight  and  friction  as  much  as  possible, 
and  silk  is  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  harness  in- 
stead of  leather.  Four  blood  horses  of  approved 
speed  were  trained  for  some  time,  and  two  grooms  ot 
small  weight  and  approved  skill  provided  to  manage 
them.  The  course  at  jS'ewmarket  was  fixed  for  de- 
ciding this  singular  match,  which  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1750.  The  novelty  of  the  project 
attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  and  bets 
to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  were 
depending.  The  postilions  mounted,  and  the  carriage 
constructed  partly  of  wood  and  of  whalebone,  was 
hurried  along  with  unrivalled  velocity,  and  darted 
within  the  appointed  time  to  the  winning  post. 


GAMING  FOR  MONEY. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  an  edict  was 
issued  concerning  gaming,  by  which  no  person  in  the 
army  was  permitted  to  play  at  any  sort  of  game  for 
money,  except  knights  and  also  clergymen,  who  in  one 
whole  day  and  night  should  not  each  lose  more  than 
twenty  shillings,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred 
shillings  to  the  archbishop  of  the  array.     The  two 
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kings  might  play  for  what  they  pleased  ;  but  their 
attendants  not  for  more  than  twent}'  shillings,  other- 
wise they  were  to  be  whipped  naked  through  the  army 
for  three  days. 


LION  HUNT. 

In  a  lion  hunt  at  Baroda  in  the  East  Indies  in  1816, 
a  small  party  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  residency,  ac- 
companied by  ten  sepoys,  after  killing  a  lioness,  went 
in  search  of  her  companion.  After  some  time,  the 
animal  was  traced  by  his  footsteps  to  one  of  the 
high  hedges  which  intersected  a  garden  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  The  party  approached  within  eight 
yards,  when  two  gentlemen  and  two  sepoys  fired  ; 
the  animal  then  moved  off  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  and  ten  minutes  after  he  was  discovered  lying 
under  another  hedge,  groaning  with  rage  and  pain. 
Some  pieces  were  instantly  discharged,  which  ex- 
asperating him,  he  rushed  out,  and  nobly  charged  his 
assailants,  his  tail  being  curled  over  his  back.  In  his 
advance,  he  was  saluted,  with  great  coolness,  with 
several  balls  from  all  the  gentlemen,  and  a  few  sepoys 
of  the  party  who  had  come  up ;  and  though  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  object  of  his  attack,  he  suddenly 
turned  off  and  sprung  upon  a  sepoy  detached  to  the 
right,  with  whom  he  grappled,  and  afterwards  by  the 
violence  of  the  exertion  fell  to  the  ground  beyond 
him.  At  this  moment  the  party  gallantly,  and  for  the 
humane  purpose  of  saving  a  fellow  creature,  rushed 
forward,  and  with  bayonets  and  swords  put  an 
end  to  the  monster.  The  sepoy  was  wounded  in 
the  left  shoulder,  but  not  dangerously. 
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MONSTROUS  PIKE. 

Colonel  Thornton,  when  on  his  sporting  tour  to  the 
Highlands,  caught  a  pike  of  most  extraordinary  di- 
mensions in  Loch  Alva,  an  account  of  which  he  re- 
lates with  all  the  spirit  of  a  true  sportsman.  After 
failing  in  one  attempt  to  take  this  rare  fish,  "  On  the 
second  trip,"  sa3's  he,  "  I  saw  a  very  large  fish  come 
at  me,  and  collecting  my  line,  T  felt  I  had  him  fairly 
hooked  ;  but  I  feared  he  had  run  himself  tight  round 
some  root,  his  weight  seemed  so  dead  ;  we  roused  up 
therefore  to  the  spot,  where  he  soon  convinced  me  he 
was  at  liberty-,  by  running  me  so  far  into  the  lake, 
that  I  had  not  one  more  inch  of  line  to  give  him. 
The  servants  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  my  si- 
tuation, rowed  with  great  expedition  towards  the  fish, 
which  now  rose  about  seventy  yards  from  us,  an  ab- 
solute wonder  !  I  relied  on  my  tackle,  which  I  knew 
was  in  ever^-^  respect  excellent,  as  I  had  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  pike  killed  the  day  before,  put 
on  hooks  and  gimp,  adjusted  with  great  care;  a  pre- 
caution which  would  have  been  thought  superfluous  in 
London,  as  it  certainly  was  for  most  lakes,  though 
here  barely  equal  to  my  fish.  After  playing  him  for 
some  time,  I  gave  the  rod  to  Captain  Waller,  that  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  landing,  for  I  thought  him 
quite  exhausted  ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  were  again 
constrained  to  follow  the  monster  nearly  across  this 
great  lake,  having  the  wind  too  much  against  us. 
The  whole  party  were  now  in  high  blood,  and  the 
dehghtful  Ville  de  Paris  (one  of  the  colonel's  boats) 
quite  unmanageable ;  frequently  he  flew  out  of  the 
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tvater  to  such  a  height,  that  though  I  knew  the  un- 
common strength  of  my  tackle,  I  dreaded  losing 
such  an  extraordinary  fish,  and  the  anxiety  of  our 
little  crew  was  equal  to  mine.  After  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter's  play,  however,  we  might  safely  at- 
tempt to  land  him  ;  which  was  done  in  the  following 
manner.  Newmarket,  a  lad  so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  who  had  now  come  to  assist,  I  ordered 
with  another  servant  to  strip,  and  wade  in  as  far  as 
possible,  which  they  readily  did.  In  the  meantime  I 
took  the  landbig  net,  while  Captain  Wallerjudiciously 
ascending  the  hill  above,  drew  him  gently  towards 
us.  He  approached  the  shore  very  quietly,  and  we 
thought  him  quite  safe;  when  seeing  himself  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies,  he  in  an  instant  made  a  last 
desperate  effort,  shot  into  the  deep  again,  and  in  the 
exertion  threw  one  of  the  men  on  his  back.  His 
immense  size  was  now  very  apparent ;  we  proceeded 
with  all  due  caution,  and  being  once  more  drawn 
towards  land,  I  tried  to  get  his  head  into  the  net,  upon 
effecting  which  the  servants  were  ordered  to  seize  his 
tail,  and  slide  him  on  shore.  I  took  all  imaginable 
pains  to  accomplish  this,  but  in  vain,  and  began  to 
think  myself  strangely  awkward,  when  at  length, 
having  got  his  snout  in,  I  discovered  that  the  hoop  of 
the  net,  though  adapted  to  a  very  large  pike,  would 
admit  no  more  than  that  part.  He  was  however  com- 
pletely spent,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  landed  him, 
a  perfect  monster.  He  was  stabbed  by  my  direction 
in  the  spinal  marrow,  with  a  large  knife,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  humane  manner  of  killing  him, 
and  I  then  ordered  all  the  signals  with  the  6%  scrapers 
to  be  hoisted  ;  and  the  whoop  re-echoed  through  the 
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whole  range  of  the  Grampians.  On  opening  the 
jaws  to  endeavour  to  take  the  hooks  from  him,  which 
were  both  fast  in  his  gorges,  so  dreadful  a  forest  of  teeth, 
or  tushes,  I  think  I  never  beheld.  His  measurement, 
accurately  taken,  was  five  feet  four  inches  from  his  eye 
to  fork.  The  weight  of  this  fish,  judged  by  the  bones 
we  had  with  us,  which  only  weigh  twenty-nine  pounds, 
made  us,  according  to  our  best  opinions,  estimate  him 
at  between  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  pounds!" 


A  BRAVE  CHALLENGER. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  female 
resided  at  Wanstead,  who  annually  attracted  notice 
by  the  following  advertisement.  "  This  is  to  give 
notice  to  all  ray  honoured  masters  and  ladies,  and 
the  rest  of  ray  loving  friends,  that  ray  Lady  Butter- 
field  gives  a  challenge  to  ride  a  horse,  to  leap  a  horse, 
or  run  on  foot,  or  hollo,  with  any  woman  in  England 
seven  years  younger,  but  not  a  day  older,  because  I 
won't  under-value  myself,  being  now  seventy-four 
years  of  age.  My  feast  will  be  the  last  Wednesday 
of  this  month,  April,  when  there  will  be  good  enter- 
tamment  for  that  day,  and  all  the  year  after,  in 
Wanstead  in  Essex." 


STORY  TELLING. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  amusements  of  the 
Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  is  to  listen  to  public  readers,  of 
whom  (says  Mr.  GalifFe  in  his  Italy)  there  were  ge- 
nerally two  or  three  on  the  mole ;  and  it  is  really  a 
curious  thing  to  see  an  audience  of  individuals  covered 
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with  dirty  rags,  listening  to  poetry  with  the  same  at- 
tention as  the  Greeks  might  have  paid  to  Homer. 
They  sit  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  wail,  or  on  the  logs 
of  wood  that  are  occasionally  deposited  on  the  mole, 
while  the  readers  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  throng, 
or  rather  at  one  extremity  of  it,  with  a  small  vacant 
space  before  them,  as  their  stage  or  arena.  The 
readers  take  care  to  oblige  the  nonpaying  amateurs  to 
yield  up  their  places  to  those  from  whom  they  have 
reason  to  expect  contributions.  Such  preferences  in 
a  public  place,  where,  in  strictness,  all  rights  are 
jqual,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  many  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe  ;  but  a  strong  and  lively  sense  of  equity 
pervades  the  whole  of  this  class  at  Naples,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  never  saw  either  disturbance  or  discon- 
tent occasioned  by  these  interferences.  The  ragged 
isteners  who  were  thus  arbitrarily  displaced  for  per- 
sons who  did  not  even  thank  them  for  it,  rose  from 
their  seats  with  perfect  coolness  and  equanimity,  and 
souglit  other  places  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  circle. 
[  was  frequently  induced  to  stop  at  these  groups  to 
examine  the  features,  attitude,  and  expression  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  them  ;  but  I  could  never 
pear  to  listen  above  a  few  minutes  to  the  reader;  who 
ktops  at  every  line  in  poetry,  and  at  every  comma  in 
|)rose,  to  explain  by  his  gestures,  or  by  other  words, 
Ihe  sense  of  what  he  has  just  recited.  But  his  ill- 
raed  emphasis  and  ridiculous  grimaces,  which  made 
is  exhibition  intolerable  to  my  taste,  formed,  perhaps, 
n  essential  part  of  the  entertainment  of  his  native 
udience  ;  for  as  the  books  which  I  heard  read,  were 
Iways  written  in  pure  Tuscan  Italian,  it  is  probable 
lat,  without  the  grimaces  and  interpretations  of  the 
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reader,  few  of  his  hearers  would  understand  his 
meaning.  I  also  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  readings 
were  usually  in  some  romance  of  chivalry,  a  style  of 
subject  which  does  not  seem  to  have  many  points  in 
unison  with  their  feelings  ;  and  1  was  the  more  asto- 
nished at  this,  because  there  is  abundance  of  pretty 
poetry,  and  of  very  entertaining  fairy  tales,  in  the 
Neapolitan  dialect.  Howbeit,  "  Sentir  storie"  is  so 
favourite  an  amusement,  that  it  always  attracts  a  crowd 
on  the  mole,  even  Avhen  contending  with  the  rivalship 
of  an  exhibition  of  puppets.  At  one  time,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  six  spectacles  for  the  mob,  ex- 
hibiting there  every  day ;  a  reader  of  poetry,  a  de- 
claimer  in  prose,  a  singer,  a  tooth-drawer,  and  moun- 
tebank ;  a  pulcinello  with  a  dog,  and  puppets  that 
performed  plays.  Each  of  these  was  very  nume- 
rously attended. 


RIDING  PERPENDICULAR. 

A  curious  and  hazardous  performance  took  place 
at  Dover  in  1812,  for  a  trifling  wager,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  shaft  excavated  in 
Dover,  from  Snargate-street  to  the  heights,  comprising 
one  hundred  and  forty  steps,  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  much  resembling  those  in  the  Monument  of 
London ;  the  gentleman's  servant  first  led  his  master's 
horse  up  the  steps  of  the  shaft,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  person  who  followed  him,  he  then  led 
the  animal  to  the  bottom ;  after  this,  the  gentleman 
gallantly  mounted,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  in  nearly  a  trot,  by  which  he  won  the  wager. 


PASTIME.  Ill 

PROTESTANT  FRANK. 

Colonel  Edgeworth,  who  raised  a  regiment  for 
King  William  the  Third,  and  was  called  Protestant 
Frank,  was  much  addicted  to  gambling.  One  night, 
after  losing  all  the  money  he  could  command,  he 
staked  his  wife's  diamond  ear-rings,  and  went  into  an 
adjoining  room  where  she  was  sitting  in  company,  to  ask 
her  to  lend  them  to  him.  She  took  them  from  her  ears, 
and  gave  them  to  him,  saying,  that  she  knew  for  what 
purpose  they  were  w  anted,  but  he  was  welcome  to 
them.  They  were  played  for ;  Colonel  Edgeworth 
won  upon  this  last  stake,  and  gained  back  all  he  liad 
lost  that  night.  In  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  to 
his  wife,  he  at  her  desire  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  he 
would  never  more  play  at  any  game  with  cards  or 
dice.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  found  in  a  hay 
yard  with  a  friend,  drawing  straws  out  of  the  hay 
rick,  and  betting  upon  which  should  prove  the  longest. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  lived  in  alternate  extra- 
vagance and  distress,  sometimes  with  a  coach  and  four, 
but  much  oftener  in  want  of  half  a  crown. 


SQUIRREL  HUNT. 

In  1820,  a  squirrel  hunt  took  place  at  Lima,  in  the 
county  of  Ontario,  North  America,  which  lasted  forty- 
days  and  a  half.  There  we*e  forty  persons  on  a  side, 
and  on  the  game  being  counted,  it  amounted  to 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  black 
.squirrels.  
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IXDIAX  WAR  DANCE. 

:  The  war  dances  of  the  American  Indians  hare 
nothing  engaging  in  tliem,  their  object  being  to  strike 
terror  in  the  beholders.  They  are  dressed  and  painted, 
or  rather  bedaubed  with  paint,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  They  hold  the  murderous  weapon  in 
their  hand,  and  imitate,  in  their  dance,  all  the  warlike 
attitudes,  motions,  and  actions,  which  are  usual  in  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  strive  to  excel  each 
other  by  their  terrific  looks  and  gestures.  They  ge- 
nerally perform  round  a  painted  post  set  up  for  that 
purpose,  in  a  large  room  or  place  enclosed  or  sur- 
rounded with  posts,  and  roofed  with  the  bark  of  trees; 
sometimes  also  this  dance  is  executed  in  the  open  air. 
There  every  man  presents  himself  in  warrior's  array, 
contemptuously  looking  upon  the  painted  post,  as  if 
it  was  the  enemy  whom  he  is  about  to  engage ;  as  he 
passes  by  it,  he  strikes,  stabs,  grasps,  pretends  to 
scalp,  to  cut,  to  run  through  ;  in  short,  endeavours  to 
shew  what  he  could  do  to  a  real  enemy,  if  he  had  him 
iu  his  power. 


UNKENNELLING  A  BEAR. 

In  January,  18 1 8,  a  party  of  hunters  from  Warwick, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  after  a  search  of  eight 
days,  discovered  a  large  bear  taking  shelter  in  a  fissure 
or  cave  in  a  declivity  of  the  rocks  of  Warwick 
mountains,  about  forty  feet  deep.  Attempts  were 
first  made  to  get  him  out  by  smoaking,  &c.  but  with- 
out effect.     Does  were  then  sent  into  the  hole,  but 
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they  oitlier  retreated  at  his  terrific  aspect,  or  were 
destroyed  by  iiis  grasp.  At  length  the  huntsmen  find- 
ing all  attempts  to  frighten  him  from  his  retreat  fruit- 
less, blew  up  the  rock  over  the  hole,  and  came  within 
about  sixteen  feet  of  the  bear.  These  continued 
operations  made  liiui  tierce  and  terrible.  After  the 
hole  blown  through  the  rock  was  suthciently  large  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man,  one  John  Ward  crept  into 
it,  placed  lighted  candles  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a 
pole  towards  the  bear,  and  with  a  musket  shot  at  him, 
but  Avithout  effect.  He  descended  the  second  time, 
ind  shot  him  in  the  fore  legs  ;  the  bear  at  each  fire 
idvanced  towards  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  but  Ward  was 
not  to  be  intimidated;  he  descended  again,  and  shot 
the  ferocious  beast  in  one  eye.  Ward  was  now  drawn 
Dut,  the  bear  fiercely  following  him ;  he  instantly 
seized  a  rifle  from  the  hands  of  another  huntsman, 
md  discharged  the  contents  into  the  head  of  the 
mimal,  wliich  proved  fatal.  He  measured  six  feet 
'rom  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  weighed  three 
mndred  and  thirteen  pounds. 


ASTONISHING  A  TIGER ! 

A  good  mode  of  astonishinga  tiger  (says  Mr.M'Leod, 
n  his  account  of  Dahomy)  was  practised  with  suc- 
cess during  my  stay  there.  A  loaded  musket  was 
irmly  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  about  the  height 
)f  his  iiead,  to  a  couple  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground;  and  the  piece  being  cocked,  a  string  from 
:he  trigger,  first  leading  a  little  towards  the  butt,  and 
;hen  turning  through  a  small  ring  forward,  was  at- 
;acbed  to  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuck  on  the  muzzle 
J.  3 
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of  the  rausket,  the  act  of  dragging  off  which  drew  the 
trigger,  and  the  piece  loaded  with  two  balls,  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  plunderer's  raouth,  killing  bira 
on  the  spot. 

CRICKET. 

Of  all  the  popular  pastimes  to  which  the  ball  has 
given  origin,  (and  they  are  numerous^  the  game  of 
cricket  is  the  most  pleasant  and  manly  exercise.  It 
is  a  game  of  very  recent  date,  and  its  appellation 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Tlie  Persians  had  a  similar  game,  but  performed 
on  horseback,  called  chugan,  which  was  a  favourite 
recreation  of  kings  and  chiefs,  and  was  originally 
considered  as  almost  peculiar  to  illustrious  person- 
ages, though  it  afterwards  became  universally  prac- 
tised throughout  Persia.  Chardin  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  popular  amusements,  admitting  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  formed  into  two  parties,  to  engage  at 
once.  The  object  of  those  who  played,  was  to  drive 
a  ball  made  of  light  wood,  through  the  goal,  by  means 
of  sticks,  having  semicircular  or  straight  transverse 
heads;  while  the  contending  parties,  governed  by  cer- 
tain prescribed  laws,  and  striking  only  when  at  full 
gallop,  endeavoured  to  bear  off  the  ball.  Of  this 
game  there  were  several  kinds. 

Degraded  into  a  pedestrian  exercise,  and  under] 
various  denominations,  this  game  seems  to  have  been 
widely  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  we  may  per- 
haps trace  it  in  the  cricket  of  England;  the  golf  oi 
gough  of  Scotland,  and  the  hurling  matches  of  Ireland 
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Pietro  della  Valle  discovered  it  in  the  Florentine 
calcio ;  and  tlie  original  name  chugan,  appears  but 
slightly  disguised  in  the  chicane  of  Langueduc,  where 
the  game  is  played  as  in  Persia,  with  a  wooden  ball  and 
a  club,  headed  like  a  mallet  or  hammer.  A  similar 
game,  in  which  women  as  well  as  men  partake,  is  a 
favourite  amusement  in  Chili,  and  is  there  called 
la  chuca.  The  game  often  lasts  a  whole  evening,  and 
sometimes  is  forced  to  be  put  off  to  another  day. 

Of  late  years  cricket  has  become  in  England  exceed- 
ingly fashionable,  being  much  patronized  by  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  frequently  join  in 
the  diversion.  In  the  cricket  ground  at  ]\Iarylebone, 
called  Lord's  Ground,  there  are  frequently  matches, 
which  are  played  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  county  that 
has  not  several  cricket  clubs. 


PARAGUAY  AMUSEMENTS. 

When  the  Jesuits  first  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
gigantic  power  which  they  afterwards  established  in 
Paraguay,  they  took  equal  care  to  employ  and  amuse 
the  people.  The  natural  aptitude  of  the  Indians  for 
music  was  encouraged,  and  their  strong  propensity 
for  dancing  indulged,  by  making  it  a  part  of  all  their 
religious  ceremonies.  Boys  and  youths  were  the 
performers ;  the  grown  men  and  all  tlie  females  as- 
sisted only  as  spectators,  apart  from  each  other  ;  the 
great  square  was  the  place,  and  the  rector  and  his 
coadjutor  were  seated  in  the  church-porch,  to  preside. 
The  performances  were   dramatic  figure  dances,  for 
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Mrhich  the  Catholic  raytliology  furnished  subjects  in. 
abundance.  Sometimes  they  were  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  whose  flags  and  laurels  were  then  brought 
forth ;  each  of  the  dancers  bore  a  letter  of  her  name 
upon  a  shield,  and  in  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  the 
whole  were  brought  together,  and  displayed  in  their 
just  order;  at  intervals  they  stopt  before  her  image, 
and  bo^ved  their  heads  to  the  ground.  Sometimes 
they  represented  a  battle  between  the  Christians  and 
]Moors,  always  to  the  proper  discomfiture  of  the  mis- 
believers. The  three  kings  of  the  east  formed  the 
subject  of  another  pageant;  the  Nativity,  of  another  ; 
but  that  which,  perhaps,  gave  most  delight,  was  the 
battle  between  Michael  and  the  dragon,  with  all  his 
imps.  These  stories  were  sometimes  represented  in 
the  form  of  autos,  or  sacred  plays,  (like  the  ra_ysteries 
of  the  ancient  drama)  in  which  no  female  actors  were 
admitted ;  the  dresses  and  decorations  were  public  pro- 
perty, and  deposited  among  the  public  stores,  under 
the  rector's  care.  The  Jesuits,  who  incorporated  men 
of  all  descriptions  in  their  admirably-formed  society, 
had,  at  one  time,  a  famous  dancing  master  in  Para- 
guay, by  name,  Joseph  Cardiel ;  w  ho,  whether  he 
had  formerly  practised  the  art  as  a  professor,  or  was 
only  an  amateur,  took  so  much  delight  in  it,  that  he 
taught  the  Indians  no  fewer  than  seventy  different 
dances,  all,  as  we  are  assured,  strictly  decorous. 
Sometimes  the  two  acts  of  music  and  dancing  were 
combined,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  the  performers, 
with  different  bands  of  hand  instruments,  danced  in 
accordance  to  their  own  playing. 
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MR.  ELWES. 

The  miser,  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  who  would  starve 
himself  to  save  si.xpence,  was  a  man  who  frequently 
hazarded  large  sums  at  the  gaming  table.  Few  men, 
according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  had  played 
deeper  than  himself,  or  with  more  varied  success. 
He  once  played  two  days  and  a  night  without  inter- 
mission;  and  the  room  being  a  small  one,  the  party 
were  nearly  up  to  their  knees  in  cards.  He  lost  some 
thousands  at  that  sitting  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland was  of  the  party,  who  would  never  quit  a 
table  where  any  hope  of  winning  remained. 

If  Mr.  Elwes  had  received  all  he  won,  he  would 
have  been  the  richer  for  his  gaming  propensities ;  but 
many  sums  were  never  liquidated,  and  thus  he  became 
a  great  loser  by  play.  The  theory  which  he  professed, 
"  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  a  gentleman  for 
money,"  he  perfectly  confirmed  by  his  practice;  and 
he  never  violated  this  feeling  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  at  this  period  of  his 
life  he  contrived  to  mingle  small  attempts  at  saving, 
with  objects  of  the  most  unbounded  dissipation.  After 
sitting  up  a  whole  night  at  play  for  thousands,  with 
the  most  fashionable  and  profligate  men  of  the  time, 
amid  splendid  rooms,  gilt  sofas,  wax  lights,  and 
waiters  attendant  on  his  call,  he  would  walk  out  about 
four  in  the  morning,  not  toward  home,  but  into  Smith- 
field,  to  meet  his  own  cattle,  which  were  coming  to 
market  from  Thaydon-hall,  a  farm  of  his  in  Essex  ! 
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There  would  this  same  man,  forgetful  of  the  scenes  he 
and  just  left,  stand,  in  the  cold  or  rain,  haggling 
with  a  carcass  butcher /or  a  shilling! 

Mr.  Elwes  made  frequent  excursions  to  Newmarket, 
but  he  never  engaged  on  the  turf.  On  one  of  these 
visits,  Lord  Abmgdon,  who  was  slightly  known  to 
Mr.  Elwes,  had  made  a  match  for  seven  thousand 
guineas,  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  be  obliged 
to  forfeit,  from  an  inability  to  produce  the  sum, 
though  the  odds  were  greatly  in  his  favour.  Mr. 
Elwes,  unsolicited,  made  him  an  offer  of  the  money, 
which  he  accepted,  and  won  the  engagement.  The 
generosity  of  this  act  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  it  was  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Elwes  to  combine  some  great  actions  with 
a  meanness  so  extraordinary,  that  he  no  longer  ap- 
peared the  same  person  ;  and  he  who  hazarded  seven 
thousand  pounds  in  the  morning,  fasted  all  day,  and 
went  happily  to  bed  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
saved  half  a  crown  ! 


CLERICAL  DANCING. 

Louis  XII.  of  France  held  a  grand  court  at  Milan, 
in  1501,  where  the  balls  are  said  to  have  been  magni- 
ficent. Two  Cardinals,  Cardinal  de  Narbonne  and 
Cardinal  de  St.  Leverin,  footed  it  there  with  the  rest 
of  the  courtiers.  Cardinal  Pallavino  relates,  that  the 
fathers, doctors,  bishops,  and  other  church  dignitaries, 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  TreiU,  rested  for  a  while 
in  1562  from  their  theological  polemics,  and  delibe- 
rated on  the  important  proposition  of  giving  a  ball  li 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  The  project,  after  mature 
discussion,  was  adopted,  the  ball   was  appointed,  all 
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the  ladies  of  the  city  were  invited,  and  the  Spanish 

bigot,  together  with  all  the  fathers   of  the  council, 
danced  on  the  occasion. 


RIDING  AND  DRIVING. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Western  of  Moorfields,  undertook  to 
drive  his  horse.  Scorpion,  one  hundred  miles  in  twelve 
successive  hours,  and  which  he  accomplished  twenty- 
eight  minutes  and  a  half  before  the  time.  The  same 
distance  was  done  in  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  by  a 
black  mare,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hunt  of  Colchester, 
who  was  precluded  the  use  of  the  whip;  which,  how- 
ever, the  noble  animal  never  required. 

In  December,  1819,  Mr.  Milton  engaged  that  he 
would  ride  from  London  to  Stamford,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles,  in  five  hours.  He  started  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morntng,  amidst  a  violent  shower  of  rain;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  first  hour  went  twenty-three 
miles.  When  he  was  about  forty  miles  from  town, 
he  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  horse,  and  was 
obliged  to  continue  for  some  miles  longer  on  the  one 
he  tlien  rode.  He,  however,  accomplished  his  task, 
and  arrived  at  Stamford  twenty-five  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock,  thus  winnhig  his  wager  by  thirty-five 
minutes. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Seward  undertook  for  a  wager  of 
five  hundred  guineas,  to  drive  four-in-hand  fifteen 
miles  in  fifty  minutes.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  started  from  Hyde-park  corner,  to  the  fifteenth 
milestone  near  Staines.  He  performed  the  distance 
in  fifty- three  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  and  lost 
the  match. 
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In  the  summer  of  1809,  a  mare  belonging  to  Mr^ 
Wilson,  the  livery  man,  performed  a  task  unprece- 
dented in  the  sporting  calendar.  The  owner  of  the 
mare  backed  her  for  a  wager  of  200  guineas,  to  go 
fifty  miles  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  this  being  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  animal  went 
off  in  high  condition  on  the  Woodford  Road,  and  went 
above  fifteen  miles  within  an  hour  at  a  steady  trot,  and 
continued  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  two  hours  :  the 
difficulty  in  the  performance  was  to  execute  the  last 
five  miles  in  the  half  hour,  which  was  nevertheless 
done  in  four  minutes  less  than  the  given  time  ;  betting 
was  seven  to  four  and  two  to  one  against  the  mare. 

Aliss  Pond,  who  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as 
riding  a  thousand  miles  in  a  tliousand  hours  at  New- 
market in  1758,  did  it  under  circumstances  far  from 
difficult.  She  was  a  relative  of  the  publisher  of  the 
sporting  calendar,  in  Oxendon  Street,  and  she  was 
backed  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  then  Lord 
March.  She  was  allowed  to  do  the  thousand  miles 
on  as  many  horses  as  she  chose,  without  regarding 
time,  and  she  did  the  match  in  twenty -eight  days, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  time  on  one  favourite  horse. 
The  lady  took  her  rest  regularly  at  night,  and  rode  in 
the  day-time  forty  or  fifty  miles. 

PEDESTRIAXISM. 

Notwithstanding  the  predominant  rage  for  pedes- 
trianism,  and  its  boasted  achievements,  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  whether  in  this  respect  we  excel  the  ancients, 
or  whether  with  all  the  skill  of  modern  training  and 
preparation,  savage  nations  are  not  yet  our  superiors 
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It  is  related  of  Phillippides,  who  was  sent  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  tliat  in  two  days  he  ran  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Roman  miles.  Our  fifth  Harry,  and 
two  of  his.  lords,  could  take  any  doc  in  a  large  forest 
by  fairly  running  it  down;  and  Harold,  the  son  of 
Canute  the  Second,  is  said  to  have  been  so  swift,  that 
few  horses  were  able  to  gallop  faster.  He  could  run 
a  hare  to  death,  from  which  circumstance  he  was  sur- 
named,  Hurefoot. 

At  Ispahan,  couriers  go  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  American  Indians 
who  hunt  the  Orignal,  pursue  those  animals,  though 
as  fleet  as  stags,  till  they  tire  and  catch  them  ;  and  it 
is  asserted,  that  these  men  perform  journeys  of  five  or 
six  thousand  miles  in  sis  weeks  or  two  months. 

To  turn  to  England  and  modern  times.— la  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  Lewis  Whitehead,  of  Bram- 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  ran  four  miles  in  nineteen  minutes, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  more  than  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  old, 
and  lived  to  be  one  hundred.  lu  June,  1777,  Joseph 
Headly,  of  Riccal,  near  York,  ran  five  miles  in 
twenty-one  minutes.  In  1803,  John  Todd,  a  Scots- 
man, ran  a  mile  on  the  Uxbridge  road  in  four  minutes 
and  ten  seconds.  In  October,  1811,  Mr.  Rivington, 
a  farmer  near  Dorchester,  walked  five  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  seven  days,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  miles  per  day.  But  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
destrian feat  on  record,  is  that  of  one  Glanville,  a  na- 
tive of  Sliropshire,  who,  in  1806,  walked  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  miles  on  the  Bath  road  in  twenty- 
nine  hours  and  three  quarters. 
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THE  BARCLAY  MATCH. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1809,  Captain  Barclay,  of 
sporting  celebrity,  and  who  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  pedestrians  of  the  present  day,  started 
at  Newmarket  Heath,  to  walk  one  thousand  miles  iu 
one  thousand  successive  hours,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  each  and  everit  hour.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
time  he  was  performing  this  feat,  the  weather  was 
very  rainy,  but  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it. 
When  he  had  corae  near  the  close  of  his  labours,  the 
captain  suifered  much  from  spasmodic  affections  of 
his  legs,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  a  mile  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes ;  he,  however,  eat  and  drank  well, 
and  bets  still  continued  in  his  favour. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July,  Captain  Barclay  finished 
this  arduous  undertaking,  amidst  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot.  A 
professional  gentleman  who  had  attended  on  him 
during  the  whole  of  the  time,  was  confident  that  he 
could  have  held  out  a  week  or  two  longer.  The  bets 
on  this  match  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
^100,000,  of  which  the  captain  himself  had  ^16,000 
depending  on  it. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  a 
similar  task  to  that  of  Captain  Barclay,  and  more 
than  one  pedestrian  is  said  to  have  efl'ected  it.  Un- 
less, however,  sufficient  money  were  depending  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  several  persons  to  watch 
most  vigilantly  the  whole  period,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  pedestrian  would  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
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task  as  it  requiresi  Among  those  who  are  said  to 
liave  done  the  Barclay  match,  is  Thomas  Standen,  of 
Salehurst,  near  Silverhill  Barracks,  who  in  July,  1811, 
for  a  trifling  wager,  finished  the  arduous  task  he  had 
undertaken,  of  walking  eleven  hundred  miles  in  as 
many  successive  hours,  going  one  mile  only  in  each 
hour.     Standen  was  then  nearly  sixty  j'ears  of  age. 


SWIFTNESS  OF  THE  HARE. 
In  coursing,  many  opportunities  have  occurred  of 
observing  the  extraordinary  velocity  of  the  ^  hare, 
but  none  more  remarkable  than  the  following.  In 
March,  1812,  a  hare  was  started  near  Poynton,  in 
Cheshire,  which  three  greyhounds  ran  fifteen  minutes 
and  fifty-five  seconds,  before  she  was  killed.  The 
distance  run  in  that  short  period,  it  is  supposed,  was 
six  miles. 


HUNTING  IN  CYPRUS. 
A  modern  traveller  gives  the  following  account  of 
sporting  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  "  In  this  place,'' 
says  he,"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  Cyprian  hunt- 
ing or  coursing  match,  and  that  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent, was  none  of  the  least  brilliant,  as  it  was  the 
governor's.  Having  arrived  at  a  spacious  plain  in- 
terspersed with  clumps  of  mulberry  trees,  some  ruins 
and  thick  bushes,  the  sportsmen  began  to  fcirm 
a  ring,  in  order  to  enclose  the  game.  The  barrier 
consisted  of  guards  on  horseback,  with  dogs  placed  in 
the  intervals.  The  ladies  of  the  greatest  distinction 
in  Nicozia,  with  a  multitude  of  other  people,  stood 
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upon  a  little  hill,  which  I  ascended  also.  The  governor 
and  his  suite  were  posted   in  different  parts  of  the 
plain,  and  as  soon  as  the  appointed  moment  arrived, 
the  hunt  was  opened  with  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments ;  part  of  the  dogs  were  then  let  loose,  which 
ranging  through  the  bushes  and  underwood,  sprung  a 
great  number  of  rails,  partridges,  and  woodcocks.  The 
governor  began  the  sport  by  bringing  down   one  of 
these  birds ;  his  suite  followed  his  example,  and  the 
winged  tribe,  into  %vhatever  quarter  they  flew,   were 
sure  of  meeting  with   instant  death,     I   was  struck 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  stationary  dogs,  for  not- 
withstanding the  instinct  by  which  they  were  spurred 
on,  not  one  of  them  quitted  his  post ;  but  the  rest 
ran  about  in   pursuit  of  the    game.     The   scene  was 
now  changed,  a  hare  started  up  from  a  bush,  the  dogs 
pursued,   and    while  the   former   made    a    thousand 
turnings  in  order  to  escape,  she  every  where  found  an 
opponent ;  she,  however,    often   defeated   the   grey- 
hounds, and  I  admired  in  such  cases  the  sagacity  of 
these  animals,  who  disdaining  the  assistance  of  tjiose 
that  were  young  and  inexperienced,  waited  until  some 
of  the  cunning  old  ones   opened  the  way  for  them  ; 
and  then  the  whole  plain  was  in  motion.     When  the 
poor  animal  was  just  ready  to  become  a  prey  to  its 
enemy,  the  governor  rushed  forward,   and   throwing 
a  stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand    before  the   grey- 
hounds, they  all  stopped,  and  not  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  pass   this   signal.     One   of  the   swift  grey, 
hounds  being  then  let  loose,  pursued  the  hare,   and 
having  come  up  with  it,  carried  it  back,  and  jumping 
upon  the  neck  of  the   governor's  horse,   placed   it 
before  him." 
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STAG  AND  TIGER  FIGHT. 
.he  sporting  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  at  Ascot 
laces  one  year,  promoted  a  combat  which  humanity 
bids  us  condemn  ;  it  was  between  a  stag  and  a  hunting 
tiger.  The  result  was,  however,  far  different  from  what 
might  have  been  expected.  On  a  lawn  by  the  road 
side  near  Ascot,  a  space  was  fenced  in  with  very 
strong  toiling,  fifteen  feet  high,  into  which  an  old 
stag  was  turned,  and  shortly  after  the  tiger  was  led  in 
blind  folded,  by  two  blacks  who  had  the  care  of  him. 
The  moment  his  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  that  he 
saw  the  deer,  he  crouched  down  on  his  belly,  and 
creeping  like  a  house-cat  at  a  mouse,  watched  an  op- 
portunity of  safely  seizing  his  prey.  The  stag,  how- 
ever, warily  turned  as  be  turned,  and  this  strange 
antagonist  still  found  himself  opposed  by  his  formi- 
dable antlers.  In  vain  the  tiger  attempted  to  turn  his 
flanks,  the  stag  had  too  much  generalship  ;  and  this 
cautious  warfare  lasted  until  it  became  tedious,  when 
his  royal  highness  inquired,  if  by  irritating  the  tiger, 
the  catastrophe  of  the  combat  could  be  hastened  ?  He 
was  told  it  might  be  dangerous,  but  it  was  done  ;  the 
keepers  went  to  the  tiger,  and  did  as  they  were 
ordered,  when  immediately,  instead  of  attacking  the 
deer,  with  a  furious  bound  he  cleared  the  toiling  that 
enclosed  him.  The  confusion  among  the  affrighted 
multitude  may  be  conceived  ;  every  one  imagined 
himself  the  destined  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  tiger ; 
but  he,  regardless  of  their  fears,  crossed  the  road,  and 
rushed  into  the  opposite  wood.  It  happened  that  a 
herd  of  fallow  deer  were  feeding  not  far  from  the 
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scene  of  action,  and  on  the  haunch  of  one  of  them  he 
instantly  fastened,  and  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
His  keepers,  to  whom  he  was  perfectly  familiarized, 
for  some  time  hesitated  to  go  near  him.  At  length 
they  ventured,  and  not  being  able  to  get  him  to  quit 
the  deer,  they  cut  its  throat,  separated  the  haunch 
he  had  seized,  which  he  never  left  from  his  hold  a 
moment,  covered  his  eyes,  and  led  him  away  with 
the  haunch  in  his  mouth. 


RHINOCEROS  HUNTING.  . 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  north- 
east frontier  of  British  India,  gives  a  good  account  of 
a  day  passed  in  hunting  the  rhinoceros,  during  the 
late  Nepal  war.  "  On  a  late  occasion,  our  huntsmen, 
whom  we  have  dispersed  in  all  directions,  brought  us 
information  of  a  herd  of  seven  or  eight  rhinoceroses 
liaving  taken  wp  their  abode  near  Hurdeen.  We 
despatched  our  elephants,  seven  in  number,  and 
shooting  apparatus,  6cc.  without  delay,  and  followed 
ourselves  on  horseback.  On  reaching  the  spot,  we 
found  that  either  side  of  the  lake,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  was  clothed  with  gloriousjungle  for  every 
animal  of  the  savage  kind.  Rattan,  wild  rose  bushes, 
and  the  reeds  interwoven,  formed  a  cover  of  nearly 
ten  feet  high.  This,  then,  we  began  forthwith  to  beat, 
each  of  our  party,  four  in  number,  having  an  elephant 
with  howdahs,  the  other  three  elephants  carrying 
pads,  and  a  few  servants  only.  We  had  seventeen 
guns,  most  of  them  double  barrelled,  and  five  of  the 
latter  kind  four  ounce  rifles.  Soon  after  we  entered 
the  jungle,  the  piping  of  the  elephants  and  the  fre«h 
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prints  of  the  rhinoceroses'  feet,  proved  tliat  the  hunts- 
men were  not  mistaken  ;  and,  indeed,  in  less  than  an 
hour,  we  started  two  young  ones,  about  the  size  of  a 
full  grown  Nilgliau,  and  not  unlike  that  animal  in 
colour.  The  first  fire  killed  one,  and  wounded  the 
other  severely,  which,  notwithstanding,  went  oiF  at  a 
smart  elk  trot,  and  howling  in  a  most  hideous  manner. 
Tlie  sound  was  infinitely  greater,  but  the  tone  re- 
minded me  of  such  music  as  I  had  often  heard  on 
the  sod  at  wakes  and  funerals.  The  old  ones  soon 
collected  around  us  by  the  cries,  and  three  males,  of 
monstrous  size  and  frightful  appearance,  charged  our 
line  with  daring  impetuosity.  Two  of  our  elephants 
ginng  way,  received  the  charge  on  their  hinder  parts, 
and  were  instantly  upset ;  those  that  stood  fronting 
the  charge,  were  not  knocked  down,  but  staggered 
several  yards  by  the  shock.  Unfortunately,  mine 
was  the  only  howdah  elephant  that  gave  way,  and 
you  ma}'  believe  my  situation  was  by  no  means  laugh- 
able. The  elephant  often  attempted  to  rise  ;  but  so 
often  did  the  rhinoceros  lay  him  flat  again,  and  at 
length  with  such  force,  that  I  was  thrown  several 
yards  into  the  lake,  in  a  state  of  utter  stupefaction,  but 
luckil}'  falling  on  some  willows,  they  supported  and 
saved  me  from  drowning.  I  was  not  sorry,  on  re- 
covering, to  find  myself  out  of  the  howdah,  for  while 
in  it,  destruction  appeared  inevitable,  cither  by  the 
horn  of  the  furious  enemy,  tlie  rolling  over  of  the 
elephant,  or  what  was  as  likely  as  any,  by  my  com- 
panion's shot,  who  despairing  of  my  escape,  fired 
many  times.  Their  balls  struck  the  monster's  body 
in  several  places,  without  producing  any  evident 
effect,  though  from  the  four  ouncer  before  mentioned. 
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At  last  a  lucky  shot  knocked  a  large  Hake  from  bis 
horn,  and  caused  a  pleasing  change  in  his  conduct  ; 
for  he  walked  Spanish  directly  afterwards,  tearing 
through  tlie  thickets  with  astonishing  force,  at  a  beau- 
tiful Mahratta  canter.  We  traced  liis  footsteps  for 
some  miles,  when  being  convinced  that  he  had  taken 
to  the  forest,  we  returned  to  look  for  the  others,  deter- 
mined to  search  again  for  him  on  a  future  day.  On  our 
way  back,  we  found  the  young  one  that  we  had 
wounded  in  the  raorning,  dead.  'Twas  now  past  one, 
p.  M.  and  we  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  finding 
the  others.  However,  on  rounding  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  we  roused  them  again,  and  after  a  chase  of 
more  than  three  hours,  killed  two,  a  male  and  a 
female.  They  m  ere  not  so  bold  now  as  we  expected  to 
find  them,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  their  courage 
with  their  leader,  to  whom  they  were  very  inferior  in 
size ;  but  still  tlieir  dimensions  astonished  us  not  a 
little.  The  largest  was  above  six  feet  in  height,  and 
stronger  in  proportion  than  any  elephant  I  ever  saw. 
No  elephants  but  males  of  known  courage  ought  to 
be  employed  in  this  desperate  chase." 


AQUATIC  TOURNAMENT. 

The  fete  of  St.  Louis  is  always  celebrated  with 
peculiar  splendour  at  Lyons,  and  among  the  amuse- 
ments there  is  a  curious  aquatic  tournament  by  the 
jouteurs,  who  exhibit  in  boats  on  the  river.  Mrs. 
Baillie,  who  witnessed  this  pastime  in  1818,  thus  de- 
scribes it :  "  The  dress  of  the  combatants,  among 
whom  were  several  young  boys  of  eight  and  five 
years  old,  was  very  handsome  and  fanciful,  entirely 
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composed  of  white  linen,  ornamented  with  knots  of 
dark  blue  riband.  They  had  white  kid  leather  shoes 
tied  with  the  same  colours,  caps  richly  ornamented 
with  gold,  and  furnished  with  gold  tassels.  In  their 
hands  the}^  carried  blue  and  gold  oars,  and  long  poles, 
and  upon  their  breasts  a  wooden  sort  of  shield  or 
breast  plate,  divided  into  square  compartments,  and 
strapped  firmly  on  like  armour,  or  that  peculiar  orna- 
ment the  ephod,  worn  by  the  ancient  Jewish  High 
Priests.  Against  this  they  pushed  with  the  poles  as 
hard  as  possible,  endeavouring  to  jostle  and  overturn 
their  opponents.  The  vanquished  falling  into  the 
water,  save  themselves  by  swimming,  while  the  victors 
carry  off  the  prize." 


GERMAN  FREE  SHOOTING. 

The  Germans  have  a  national  pastime  called 
Scheiben  Schiessen,  shooting  at  a  mark,  or  Frey 
Schiessen,  free  shooting,  which  most  generally  takes 
place  about  the  months  of  June  or  July,  and  is  at- 
tended with  much  carousing.  The  people  collect  in 
bodies,  and  march  in  military  and  triumphant  array, 
to  some  particular  spot  at  a  distance  from  the  town 
or  village ;  and  every  man  who  chooses  to  buy  the 
privilege  with  a  florin,  lays  his  rifle  on  a  rest,  fixed 
for  that  purpose,  and  shoots  at  a  mark.  The  mark  is 
sometimes  a  fixed  target,  and  sometimes  an  object 
which  is  made  to  move  quickly  past  a  small  opening. 
Should  the  marksman  hit  the  mark,  he  has  a  due 
share  of  honour ;  and  he  who  is  so  skilful  as  to  drive 
his  ball  through  the  centre,  receives  the  wooden 
image  itself  as  the  reward  of  his  skill.     This  is  then 
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nailed  up  over  his  door,  or  placed  at  some  conspicuous 
part  of  his  mansion,  and  is  very  often  its  brightest  and 
only  ornament.  It  remains  there  year  after  year,  till 
more  similar  trophies  are  sometimes  added,  and  the 
front  of  the  house  becomes  covered  w^ith  the  memo- 
rials of  village  war. 

Frey  Schiessen  was  introduced  in  the  year  1450, 
soon  after  gunpowder  came  into  general  use,  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  shoot  steadily  at  men.  It  was  first 
practised  in  the  north  of  German}^  by  the  citizens  of 
Brunswick,  who  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  and  in  the 
formation  of  troops,  are  said  to  have  set  the  princes  of 
that  period  a  good  example.  Before  then,  similar 
practices  with  other  arms  appear  to  have  been  com- 
mon ;  but  then,  for  the  first  time,  shooting  with  muskets 
was  introduced  amongst  the  people.  It  has  now, 
however,  degenerated  into  a  mere  amusement,  which, 
though  very  national,  is  permitted  only  once  a  year. 
The  Germans  display  in  it,  as  in  other  things,  their 
great  characteristic  of  shunning  bodily  exertion. 
When  we  compare  it  with  cricket,  or  golf,  or  boxing, 
or  any  of  the  manly  pastimes  of  our  country  youth, 
we  laugh  at  that  revelry  which  accompanies  it,  which 
was  originally  intended  to  congratulate  the  victor,  or 
soothe  him  after  his  toils.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  satur- 
nalia, when  those  who  have  been  sober  and  sparing 
all  the  3^ear,  indulge  in  licentiousness.  It  is  to  the 
Germans  what  Greenwich  fair  is  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  or  the  fete  of  St.  Cloud  to  the  Parisians. 
Every  body  must  partake  of  its  festivities.  Those 
who  never  go  abroad  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  go  to 
this  feast.  The  pennies  which  poverty  can  save,  are 
hoarded  for  an  excess ;   and  those  whose  profligacy 
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has  spared  nothing,  pawn  their  furniture,  their  clothes, 
or  their  ornaments,  that  they  may  say,  like  their 
neighhours,  "  I  too  was  at  the  feast ;  I  swilled  in  the 
same  room  with  the  herrvcn ;  and  I  destroyed  a 
certain  portion  of  viands  better  than  ordinary,  and  I 
was  filled  both  with  joy  and  with  meat." 

Every  village  has  its  own  Schiessen  ;  but  in 
Hanover  it  is  said  to  be  exhibited  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  A  recent  traveller  in  Germany  thus  de- 
scribes it :  **  It  was  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  morning, 
that  the  citizens  of  the  new  town  of  Hanover,  in  an 
appropriate  costume,  with  music  and  flags,  marched 
in  gay  procession  from  the  town  to  Herrenhausen,  a 
palace  of  the  sovereign  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant ;  booths  were  erected,  and  a  proper  place 
made  for  tlie  shooting.  The  orangery  was  cleared 
out ;  one  end  of  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  ball  room,  and 
the  other  as  a  tavern  ;  the  fountains  of  the  royal 
gardens  were  made  to  play  ;  and  great  importance 
was  given  to  the  whole,  by  one  of  the  cabinet 
ministers,  who  is  the  chief  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
royal  domains,  taking  the  direction  on  himself.  For 
this  attention,  however,  the  citizens,  with  their  music, 
go  at  the  end  of  the  three  days  during  which  the 
shooting  lasts,  in  solemn  procession,  to  return  him 
their  thanks,  and  '  bring  him  a  vivat.'  Even  this 
amusement  is  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

"  I  visited  Herrenhausen  on  each  day  the  shooting 
lasted,  and  partook  of  the  feasting  and  revelry.  The 
gay  ball  room  in  the  orange  house  was  for  the  dancers 
of  a  better  condition  ;  and  sundry  other  places  were 
fitted  up  for  the  poorer  citizens  and  peasants  to  hop 
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and  whirl  in  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Ptefreshments  of  all 
kinds  were  abundant,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
guzzling.  People  of  all  distinctions  go,  and  carry 
their  families  with  them.  I  saw  a  judge  smoking  his 
segar,  and  swallowing  the  wing  of  a  fowl ;  the  master 
of  the  horse  drinking  punch;  the  secretary  to  the 
consistoriura  enjoying  a  pasty  with  his  wife;  nobles, 
gentlemen,  tradesmen,  musicians,  were  all  mixed 
together;  and  there  were  no  distinctions  recognized 
or  preserved." 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  DANCES. 

The  dance  of  the  South  American  Indians  is  not 
only  amusing,  but  scientific,  and  would  create  wonder 
and  applause  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  leader  of 
the  dance  is  stj'led  their  chief,  or  Indian  king,  to 
whom  the  others  pay  implicit  obedience.  The  chief 
and  twelve  Indian  lads,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  are  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country, 
namely,  a  short  petticoat  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
decorated  with  various  coloured  feathers,  compose 
the  whole  of  the  body  dress;  the  petticoat  extends 
almost  to  the  knees,  and  is  very  tastefully  ornamented ; 
round  the  head,  a  coronet  of  coloured  paper,  deco- 
rated with  plumes  of  feathers,  is  displayed,  and  the 
long  twisted  black  hair  gives  a  finished  appearance  to 
the  whole.  The  chief  alone  wears  a  mantle,  adorned 
with  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  gracefully  throwTi  over 
his  shoulders;  and  with  a  sort  of  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
commands  the  whole.  He  wears  a  large  coronet  on 
his  head.  The  bo^^s  are  all  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  having  formed  themselves  into  two  lines. 
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their  king  walks  down  the  middle,  and  seats  himself 
in  the  chair  of  state.     He  is  supposed  to  personate 
Montezuma,  who  on  receiving  a   letter  from  Cortez, 
demanding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  his  person 
and  treasures,  is  so  irritated,  as  to  cause   him  to  tear 
the  letter  in  pieces  before  his  body  guard,  and  having 
imparted  to  them  its  contents,   demands  of  them  if 
they  are  willing  to  die  in  their  Inca's  defence .'  Their 
answer  is  an  instantaneous  prostration  cf  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  their  monarch,  in  token  of  their  firm 
resolution  to  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity,  and  to 
die  in  his  cause.     They  then  on  a  sudden  arise,  and 
having  strung  their  bows,   shov/  their  readiness  for 
immediate  battle.     The  piece  then  concludes,  and 
dancing  recommences.     The  pole  dance  in  general 
closes  the  diversion  of  the  afternoon  ;    a  dance  so 
called  from  the  use  of  a  pole,  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  four  or  five  inches  in  circumference.    At  the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  truck,  immediately   under  which 
are  fastened  twelve  ditierently  coloured,  or  variously 
striped,  pieces  of  French  tape,  about  half  an  inch 
broad,  and  about  twelve  feet  each  piece  in  length. 
The  pole  being  kept  perpendicularly  supported,  each 
Indian  lays  hold  of  a  line  of  tape,  which  is  drawn  to 
its  full  length,  the  whole  forming  a  large  circle  around 
the  pole,  one  regularly  covering  his   companion  in 
front.     At  a  signal  from  the  chief,  the  music  strikes 
up  a  favourite  tune,  and  the  circle  becomes  in  motion, 
half  of  the  performers  facing  to  the  right  about ;    on 
the   second  signal,  each  steps  off,   and  meeting  the 
others,  they  pass  on  in  succession,  right  and  left,  and 
so  continue  until  the  twelve  lines  of  tape  are  entwined 
in  chequered  order  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  pole ;  and  so  regular  is  the  appearance,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  mistake.  A  halt  for  the 
moment  takes  place,  and  the  same  process  is  again 
renewed  to  unwind  the  tape,  which  is  as  regularly 
completed  as  before,  by  inverting  the  dance,  and 
leading  from  left  to  right.  It  is  not  only  graceful, 
but  the  movements  of  the  whole  are  in  step  and  time 
to  various  cadences  which  the  instrument,  usually  a 
violin,  produces. 


PATAGOXIAX  SLINGING. 

The  natives  of  Patagonia  are  singularly  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  sling,  which  consists  of  two  round 
stones,  each  weighing  above  a  pound,  covered  with 
leather,  and  fastened  to  the  two  ends  of  a  string, 
about  eight  feet  long.  When  they  want  to  use  it, 
one  stone  is  left  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  whirled 
round  the  head,  until  it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired 
sufficient  force,  and  then  it  is  discharged  at  the 
object.  The  Patagonians  are  so  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  double-headed  shot,  that  they  will  hit  a 
mark  the  size  of  a  shilling  with  both  the  stones,  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  yards.  It  is  not  their  custom 
to  strike  either  the  guanico  or  the  ostrich  with  them  in 
the  chase  ;  but  they  discharge  them  so  that  the  cord 
comes  against  the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or  two  of  the 
legs  of  the  guanico,  and  is  twisted  round  them  by  the 
force  and  sw  ing  of  the  balls,  so  that  the  animal  being 
unable  to  run,  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter. 
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BOXING. 

The  Romans,  from  whom  so  many  of  our  popular 
customs  and  amusements  have  been  derived,  enume- 
rated boxing  among  their  athletic  sports.  Whether 
the  Romans  were  as  expert  as  tlie  pugilists  of  the 
present  day,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  professors  of  the  art  were  trained 
with  equal  regularity,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
their  prowess. 

When  boxing  took  a  serious  turn,  it  became  a 
contest  of  much  greater  danger  than  the  pugilistic 
battles  of  the  present  time.  The  combatants  wore 
gloves  loaded  with  metal,  and  the  issue  of  the  combat 
was  often  fatal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  In  Dryden's 
Virgil  there  is  the  following  allusion  to  this  mode  of 
fighting. 

— "  He  threw 

Two  ponderous  gauntlets  down  in  open  view. 
Gauntlets  which  Eryx  wont  in  fight  to  wield. 
And  sheath  his  hands  within  the  listed  field. 
"With  fear  and  wonder  seiz'd,  the  crowd  beholds 
The  gloves  of  death,  with  seven  distinguish'd  folds 
Of  tough  bull  hides  ;  the  space  within  is  spread 
With  iron,  or  with  heavy  loads  of  lead." 

Boxing  is  still,  under  ditl'erent  forms,  common  to  all 
Tu.'jcany ;  but  is  reduced  to  least  perfection  in  the 
capital.  There,  if  a  man  in  a  contest  finds  himself 
over  matched,  he  usually  shouts  for  assistance,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  first  comer,  turns  the  table  upon  his 
antagonist.     The  latter  again  finds  his  abettors,  and 
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llie  combat  thickens,  till  a  whole  street  is  filled  with 
combatants. 

At  Sienna,  boxing  puts  on  a  more  scientific  form. 
In  this  city  are  regular  academies  for  pugilistic  exer- 
cise ;  there  is  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  boxing 
matches ;  a  certain  time  for  recovery  is  accorded  to 
the  person  knocked  down ;  and,  in  short,  the  strife 
assumes  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  courteous 
combat. 

In  Vicenza  and  Florence,  people  contend,  as  at 
Sienna,  with  the  unarmed  fists  ;  but  at  Pisa  and 
Leghorn,  they  clench  a  cylindrical  piece  of  stick, 
which  projects  at  each  end  of  the  doubled  fist,  and 
inflicts  a  cruel  wound  when  it  strikes  obliquely. 

Boxing  has  of  late  years  become  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment in  England,  and  is  even  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  science  by  its  professors.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  that  Figg  opened  an  academy, 
known  by  the  name  of  Figg's  Amphitheatre,  where 
he  taught  the  use  of  the  small  and  back  sword,  cud- 
gelling, and  pugilism.  To  Figg  succeeded  Broughton, 
who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  English  school 
of  boxing.  From  that  time,  to  the  present  day, 
pugilism  has  gained  ground  in  England,  and  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  recording  some  set  battle, 
revolting  to  human  nature,  and  degrading  to  a 
country  which  boasts  of  its  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. The  advocates  of  pugilism  (for  it  has  its 
advocates  and  admirers,  even  among  the  nobility) 
say  that  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  national  spirit ;  but 
it  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  our  ancestors,  who 
fought  at  Cressy,  Agincourt,  Blenheim,  and  Minden, 
were  inferior  in  spirit  to  the  Britons  of  the  nineteenth 
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century'.  A  more  plausible  apology  for  boxing  is 
made  by  Dr.  Bardslcy  of  MancLcster,  who,  in  a 
'•  Dissertation  on  the  Use  and  Abuses  of  popular 
Sports  and  Exercises,"  says,  "  It  is  a  singular, 
though  striking  fact,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  wlicrc  the  generous  and  manly  system 
of  pugilism  is  least  practised,  and  where,  for  the  most 
part,  all  personal  disputes  are  decided  by  the  exer- 
tion of  savage  strength  and  ferocity,  a  fondness  for 
barbarous  and  bloody  sports  is  found  to  prevail.  In 
some  parts  of  Lancashire,  bull-baiting  and  man-slaying 
are  common  practices.  The  knowledge  of  pugilism 
as  an  art  is,  in  these  places,  neither  understood  nor 
practised.  There  is  no  established  rule  of  honour 
to  save  the  weak  from  the  strong,  but  every  man's  life 
is  at  the  mercy  of  his  successful  antagonist.  The 
object  of  each  combatant  in  these  disgraceful  contests, 
is  to  throw  each  other  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
then  with  hands  and  feet,  teeth  and  nails,  to  inflict  at 
random  every  possible  degree  of  injury  and  torment. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  barbarism 
still  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom." 


NEW  YEAR'S   DAY  IN  PERSIA. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  make  their  presents  to  the  King  of 
Persia,  at  Teheran,  which  are  succeeded  by  various 
sorts  of  games  and  pastimes.  M.  Tancoigne,  who 
was  at  Teheran  in  1808,  thus  describes  them  :  First 
came  men  running  on  stilts  of  more  than  twenty  feet 
high  ;  others  performing  feats  of  strength  and  ba- 
lancing, turning  on  the  slack  rope,  or  carrying  on 
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their  heads  a  pile  of  earthen  pots,  surmounted  with  a 
vase  of  fiowers ;  then  dancing,  and  combats  of  rams, 
wliich  were  excited  against  each  other. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  rope  dancing, 
performed  by  two  young  children.  The  rope  was  of 
hair,  and  consequently  less  flexible  than  a  hempen 
one  ;  being  strained  on  two  trestles  of  more  than 
forty  feet  in  height,  it  ascended  almost  imperceptibly 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  king's  kiosk.  After  having 
made  several  gambols  with  the  assistance  of  their 
poles,  on  the  part  of  the  rope  which  was  horizontal, 
one  of  the  two  dancers,  ten  years  old  at  most, 
mounted  as  high  as  the  terrace  which  crowns 
the  pavilion,  and  then  descended  backwards  from  a 
height  of  more  than  eighty  feet.  We  remarked 
with  pleasure,  that  several  men  placed  beneath  the 
cord,  followed  all  the  movements  of  the  child, 
ready  to  receive  him  in  a  large  blanket,  if  his  foot 
had  happened  to  have  slipped.  We  did  not  suppose 
the  Persians  were  capable  of  such  an  attention,  espe- 
cially in  the  king's  presence.  These  dancers  are 
called  in  Persian,  djanbaz,  meaning  one  who  plays 
or  risks  his  soul.  This  expression,  contemptuous  in 
itself,  intimates  that  games  of  this  kind  are  discou- 
raged by  religion ;  and  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
that  of  excommunication,  with  which  our  actors  were 
once  complimented. 

Naked  men,  armed  with  maces,  and  wrestlers, 
appeared  afterwards  before  the  king.  The  first  re- 
sembled savages;  they  struck  their  clubs  together, 
without  injuring  each  other.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
second,  their  combats  having  something  hideous  and  re- 
volting. The  conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  succeeded 
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sn  throwing  his  adversary  on  his  back,  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  kiosk,  to  receive  a  piece  of  money  which  the 
king  threw  down  to  him.  Fire  works  of  a  splendid 
description  succeeded  ;  and  the  next  day  was  appro- 
priated to  horse  racing. 

STAG  HUNTING  IN  HUNGARY. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1818,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  attended  by  a 
numerous  party  of  friends,  quitted  Eiscnstadt,  (a 
magnificent  residence  of  his  father,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Vienna),  to  enjoy  a  stag-hunt,  a  diversion 
altogether  novel  in  Hungary.  At  eleven,  they  arrived 
in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain  in  front  of  the 
castle,  where  the}-  found  the  fox-hounds  of  Lord 
Stewart,  three  stalls,  or  carriages,  containing  stags, 
and  a  numerous  assemblage  of  sportsmen.  The  prince 
and  his  party  immediately  mounted,  and  preparations 
commenced  for  turning  otf  a  stag,  while  every  heart 
beat  high  with  anxious  expectation.  At  this  moment, 
the  Princess,  attended  by  several  ladies  in  barouches, 
drove  up  to  witness  the  novel  but  beautiful  scene. 
The  morning,  "  with  breath  all  incense,  and  with 
cheek  all  bloom,"  was  heavenly.  TJie  signal  given, 
the  carriage  was  opened,  and  the  stag  stepped  forth 
in  all  his  native  majesty ;  looking  round  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  and  contempt,  he  bounded  off  in 
high  style.  When  viewed  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  the  hounds  were  cast  off;  after  a  little 
dashing,  they  stooped,  and  challenged  in  good  form. 
"  Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  tantivy  !"  was  the  cry; 
the  crash  became  general,  and,  after  one  chccklcss 
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burst  of  forty  minutes,  the  gallant  hounds  pulled 
down  their  game.  The  prince,  Lord  Stewart,  Mr. 
Fitzroy,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  Prince  Wenzel-Lichtensteiu, 
Count  Schonfield,  Count  Esterhazy,  the  huntsman, 
and  a  ninth  sportsman,  were  in  at  the  death.  Having 
blooded  the  hounds,  the  party  returned  to  the  plain. 
Fresh  horses  were  in  attendance,  but  no  change  was 
made,  except  by  Lord  Stewart.  It  was  now  one  o'clock, 
when  the  Ober  Forst-Meister  (or  head  gamekeeper) 
again  opened  a  stall,  and  produced  a  stag  much 
superior  to  the  first.  After  eight  minutes  law,  the 
hounds  were  cast  off.  They  went  at  a  rattling  pace 
for  five  miles,  when  the  stag  was  headed  at  Nellap  ; 
tlie  check  was  momentary ;  he  took  away  through  the 
fine  galloping  country,  and  after  a  noble  burst  of  fifty 
minutes,  he  entered  the  extensive  vineyard  of 
Margarthen.  The  hounds  were  immediately  drawn 
ofi",  to  prevent  injury  to  the  vines,  and  he  was  driven 
through  by  the  peasants,  trotting  before  them  in  most 
majestic  style.  This  check  was  amply  compensated 
(at  least  to  some)  by  a  scene  truly  interesting.  Groups 
of  beautiful  Hungarian  maids  were  reaping  the  rich 
harvest  of  Bacchus — 

Their  coats  were  kilt,  and  did  sae  sweetly  shaw 
Their  bare  white  legs,  that  whiter  were  than  snaw ; 
Their  cockernonies  snooded  up  fu'  sleek, 
Their  hassel  locks  hung  waving  on  the  cheek. 

While  regaling  on  the  grateful  juice,  we  heard 
a  halloo  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  vineyard ; 
"  hark  forward  !"  w  as  the  cry  ;  the  stag  now  faced  the 
fine  plain  of  Margarthen,  over  which  we  went  at  great 
speed.     On  approaching  a  gentle  but  long  declivity, 
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r;e  descried  the  grassy  lake  of  Sultz,  which  the  stag 
had  taken,  and  was  now  nearly  half-way  across  the 
distance  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  being  rather 
better  than  an  English  mile.  The  hounds  immediately 
took  the  water  ;  their  nuble  master,  Lord  Stewart, 
Prince  Esterhazy,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  and  Mr,  Bloomfield, 
INIr.  Weatherley,  and  two  English  grooms  belonging  to 
the  prince,  dashed  in  along  with  them.  Will,  the 
huntsman,  and  Jack  the  whipper  in,  both  Englishmen 
(recorded  with  regret),  bolted  with  the  Hungarians. 
The  scene  was  now  certainly  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  European  sporting.  A  stag  swimming  across  a 
might}-  lake  ;  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  full  cry,  swimming 
by  the  sides  of  the  horses,  encouraged  by  their  daring 
riders.  The  effort  was  desperate,  but  irresistible ;  the 
very  water  appeared  to  give  a  tacit  consent  to  the 
attempt;  it  was  placid,  and  perfectly  motionless, 
save  a  gentle  undulation,  caused  by  thousands  of 
wild  ducks,  who  seemed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  rashness  of  the  sportsmen.  From  the  centre  of 
the  lake  the  latter  beheld  the  noble  stag  reach  the 
shore,  at  a  moment  when  an  insurance  at  Lloyd's 
•would  have  been  very  high  against  their  doing  so  ; 
happily,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  their  gallant 
steeds  brought  them  safe  to  land,  attended  by  their 
mute  pack  of  hounds,  which  had  no  wind  left  for 
music.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  to  collect 
the  hounds  and  breathe  their  horses,  they  challenged 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  ran,  in  a  direct  line, 
for  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  summit  of  a  strong  ascent, 
into  a  small  walnut  cover,  where  the  dashers  were 
joined  by  their  long-lost  companions,  who  had  more 
prudently  preferred  galloping  on  dry  land,  to  swim- 
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filing  in  a  lake.  Here  the  stag  turned  back,  and 
bent  his  course  down  the  mountains,  towards  the  lake 
again  ;  it  was  now  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the 
effort  made  by  the  hounds  or  horsemen,  to  prevent 
his  gaining  the  lake,  was  the  greatest.  A  second 
swimming  appeared  to  be  desired  by  neither ;  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  the  lake  ;  did  so,  but 
it  was  only  to  die ;  eight  of  the  leading  hounds  pulled 
him  down,  about  twelve  yards  from  the  shore ;  most 
piteously  he  brayed. 

Poor  stag,  the  dogs  thy  haunches  gore, 

The  tears  run  down  thy  face, 
The  huntsman's  pleasureis  no  more. 

His  joys  were  in  the  chase. 

Thus  ended  a  chase  of  fourteen  miles  by  land,  and 
one  by  water,  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  pack 
of  the  best  appointed  stag-hounds  in  Europe.  All 
the  horses  in  the  field  were  English,  except  one,  which 
was  rode  by  a  Lieutenant- General  of  Cavalry,  and 
which  proved  very  deficient  in  speed  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  The  sportsmen  returned  highly  delighted 
with  their  day's  sport,  to  the  princely  mansion  of 
Eisenstadt,  where  they  partook  of  a  magnificent 
banquet,  to  refresh  them  after  their  fatigues. 


KING  CRISPIN. 

Crispin  and  Crispianus,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  a 
king,  according  to  the  legend,  were  Christian  apostles, 
who,  in  303,  came  to  France  from  Italy  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  Having  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious,  however,  to  the  ruling  powers,  they  were 
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not  allowed  to  preach,  and  were  constrained  to  gain 
a  livelihood  by  shoemaking.  Crispin  married  his 
master's  daughter,  and  is  regarded  as  the  king  or 
patron  saint  of  the  shoemakers.  King  Crispin's 
day  falls  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  0.  S.  and 
according  to  the  old  proverb. 

On  the  14th  of  October 
Was  ne'er  a  Siitor  sober. 

This  anniversary  is  frequently  celebrated  in  Scotland 
with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  magnificence  unknown  to 
the  subject  of  King  Crispin  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  following  accoimt  of  the  festival  of  this  de- 
scription which  took  place  a  few  years  ago,  will  amuse 
the  reader. 

In  the  morning,  his  Majesty  King  Crispin,  with 
the  whole  of  his  officers  of  state,  attendants,  6cc.  that 
is,  persons  representing  them,  assembled  in  the  chapel 
royal  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  company  being  there, 
properly  marslialled  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules  of  heraldry,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Stirling  in  the  following  order. 

Three  men  in  front,  with  broadswords  drawn. 

The  champion  on  horseback,  armed  and  supported  by 

two  aides-de-camp,  also  on  horseback,  with 

broadswords  drawn. 

The  head  colonel  with  silver-hilted  sword    drawn, 

sash  and  gorget. 

Stand   of   colours. 

Ensign  with  sash,  gorget,  and  silver-hilted  sword, 

supported  by  two  captains  with  silver-hilted  swordt 

drawn. 
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A  military  band  of  music. 

Lord  major  supported  by  two  aldermen  and  colours. 

The  ushers  with  green  batons,  two  and  two,  hats  oif. 

The  KING,  in  his rojal  robes,  with  a  large  green  baton, 

supported  by  his  right  and  left  hand  secretaries, 

their  hats  off,  his  train  borne  by  his  pages. 

Prime  minister,  hat  off. 

Fifteen  lords  with  stars  on  their  left  breasts,  hats  off, 

three  and  three. 

Two  captains  with  silver-hilted  swords,  drawn. 

The   corporation   colours  borne    by   two   ensigns, 

supported  by  two  captains  with  silver-hilted  swords, 

drawn. 

Commons,  two  and  tw  o. 

Two  stand  of  colours  borne  by  two  ensigns,  supported 

by  two  lieutenants  with  silver-hilted  swords,  drawn. 

Fifes  and  drums. 

Two  captains  with  silver-hilted  swords,  drawn. 

The  Indian  Prince  in  his  robes,  armed  with  battle-axe, 

and  bow  and  arrows,  supported  by  his  two  secretaries 

in  character,  also  armed,  and  all  on  horseback. 

Two  captains  with  silver-hilted  swords,  drawn. 

Lieutenant-colonel  with  sash  and  gorget,  silver-hilted 

sword,  drawn  (or  pike). 

Two  captains  with  silver-hilted  swords,  draw  n. 

Three  broadswordmen. 

Two  majors  on  horseback. 

As  the  procession  advanced  through  the  town, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  an  immense 
number  of  spectators,  and  every  window  displayed 
beauty  and  smiling  approbation.  At  five  o'clock, 
liis  majesty  m  council  entertained  his  loyal  subjects 
with  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  the  principal  hotel.    After 
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the  cloth  was  removed,  "  His  majesty's  well  beloved 
cousin.  King  George  the  Third,"  and  various  other 
toasts  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  drank. 

The  king's  secretary  then  read,  by  desire  of  his 
majesty,  the  following  speech  : 

"Gentlemen  and  loyal  subjects — It  is  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  imaginable,  that  I  have  to  communicate  to 
you,  how  much  I  feel  myself  gratified  in  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  conducted  yourselves  this  day. 
It  has  been  such  as  I  wished,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  I  have  not  been  in  the  smallest  degree 
disappointed. 

"  Gentlemen — It  is  upwards  of  half  a  century 
since  a  procession  was  performed  here,  and  those  who 
attended  that  procession,  for  the  most  part  are  now 
no  more.  This  may  probably  be  the  case  witli  us, 
before  another  shall  take  place.  1  therefore  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  your  conduct  during  the  remainder 
of  this  evening,  will  be  such  as  I  have  reason  to 
expect  from  what  is  past,  so  that  the  memorable 
events  of  this  day  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  there  be  found  worthy  of  imitation. 

"Gentlemen — Be  assured,  that  your  happiness  at 
all  times,  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Please  to  accept  of  my  highest  esteem 
and  respect. 

"  KING  CRISPIN." 

The  assembly  now  rose,  and  adjourned  to  the  ball 
room,  where  the  merry  dance  on  the  light  fantastic  toe, 
displayed  the  taste,  elegance,  and  envied  beauty  of 
King  Crispin's  empire. 

Nothing  could  excel  the  politeness  of  conduct  and 
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demeanour,  with  which  both  dinner  and  ball  were 
conducted ;  doing  honour  to  themselves,  and  the 
country  they  inhabit. 

King  Crispin's  day,  though  not  often,  nor  every 
where  observed  with  such  splendour  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding occasion,  is  always  a  day  sacred  to  pastime 
among  the  fraternity  of  shoemakers  and  coblers.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  is  related  to  have  occurred 
at  Brussels,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
That  sagacious  sovereign,  in  order  to  know  the  senti- 
ments of  his  meanest  subjects  respecting  his  adminis- 
tration, was  often  in  the  practice  of  going  about  in 
disguise,  and  mixing  in  familiar  conversation  with 
whatever  society  he  chanced  to  meet.  One  night 
he  went  to  the  house  of  a  cobler,  on  pretence  of 
wanting  his  boot  mended.  It  happened  to  be  King 
Crispin's  holiday,  and  instead  of  finding  the  cobler 
inclined  for  work,  he  was  in  the  height  of  jollity 
among  some  other  sons  of  the  trade.  The  emperor 
acquainted  him  with  what  he  wanted,  and  oiFered  a 
handsome  gratuity.  "  What,  friend,'*says  the  fellow, 
"  do  you  know  no  better,  than  to  ask  any  of  our 
craft  to  work  on  King  Crispin's  day  ?  were  it  Charles 
the  Fifth  himself,  I  would  not  do  a  stitch  for  him  now  ; 
but  if  you  will  come  in  and  drink  King  Crispin,  do, 
and  welcome,  we  are  as  merry  as  the  emperor  can  be." 
The  sovereign  accepted  his  offer ;  but  while  he  was 
contemplating  their  rude  pleasure,  instead  of  joining 
in  it, the  jovial  host  thus  accosted  him:  "  What,  I 
suppose  you  are  some  courtier,  politician,  or  other,  by 
that  thinking  phiz  ;  nay,  by  your  long  nose,  you  may 
be  a  relation  of  the  emperor's,  but  be  you  who  or 
what  you  may,  you  are  heartily  welcome ;  drink  about. 
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here's  Charles  the  Fifth's  health."  "  Then  you  love 
Charles  the  Fifth  ?"  replied  the  emperor. ' '  Love  him !" 
says  the  son  of  Crispin,  "  aye,  aye,  I  love  his  long 
noseship  well  enough,  but  I  should  love  him  much 
more,  would  he  but  tax  us  a  little  less;  but  what  have 
we  to  do  with  politics?  round  be  the  glass,  and  merry 
be  our  hearts." 

After  a  short  stay,  the  emperor  took  leave,  and 
thanked  the  cobler  for  his  hospitable  reception. 
"  That,"  cried  he,  "  you  are  welcome  to  ;  but  I  would 
not  have  dishonoured  St.  Crispin,  to  work  for  the 
emperor." 

The  cobler  was  sent  for  next  morning  to  court. 
Imagine  his  surprise,  when  he  found  his  late 
guest  was  his  sovereign ;  he  was  in  a  terrible  fright, 
lest  the  joke  on  his  nose  should  be  punished  with 
death ;  the  emperor  thanked  him  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and,  as  a  reward  for  it,  bade  him  ask  for  what 
he  desired,  and  take  the  whole  night  to  consider  of  it. 
The  next  day  he  appeared,  and  requested,  that  for  the 
future,  the  coblers  of  Flanders  might  bear  for  their 
arras,  a  boot  with  the  emperor's  crown  upon  it.  That 
request  was  granted ;  and  so  moderate  was  his  ambi- 
tion, that  the  emperor  bade  him  make  another  request. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "  then  I  am  to  have  my  utmost  wishes, 
command,  that  for  tlie  future,  the  company  of  coblers 
shall  take  place  of  tlie  company  of  shoemakers."  It 
was  accordingly  so  ordained  ;  and  to  this  day,  there 
is  ,  to  be  seen  a  chapel  in  Brussels,  adorned  with  a 
boot  and  an  imperial  crown  on  it;  and  in  all  proces- 
sions', the  company  of  coblers  take  place  of  the  com- 
pany of  shoemakers. 


o  2 
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JAVANESE  DANCING. 

No  nation  ever  carried  a  love  of  dancing  to  such 
an  excess  as  the  Javanese.  There  is  scarcely  an  occa- 
sion, whether  serious  or  comic,  in  which  they  do  not 
cut  the  most  extraordinary  capers.  If  a  warrior 
throws  out  a  defiance  to  his  enemy,  it  is  done  in  a 
dance,  in  wliich  he  brandishes  his  spear  and  kris, 
pronouncing  an  emphatic  challenge.  If  a  native  of 
the  same  country  runs  a  muck,  ten  to  one  but  he 
braves  death  in  a  dancing  posture.  When  they 
swear  eternal  hatred  to  their  enemies,  or  fidelity  to 
their  friends,  the  solemnity  is  accompanied  by  a 
dance,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  is  displayed. 
All  orders  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  Javanese 
monarch,  on  public  occasions,  are  accompanied  by  a 
dance.  When  a  message  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
royal  ear,  the  messenger  advances  with  a  solemn 
dance,  and  retreats  in  the  same  way.  The  ambas- 
sadors from  one  native  prince  in  Java  to  another, 
follow  the  same  course  when  coming  into,  and  retiring 
from,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  are 
deputed. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  in  all  the 
oriental  islands,  for  the  men  of  rank,  at  then  public 
festivities,  when  heated  with  wine,  to  dance.  Upon 
such  occasions,  the  exhibition  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  war  danee.  The  dancer  drew  his  kris,  and 
went  through  all  the  evolutions  of  a  mock-fight.  At 
present  the  practice  is  most  common  among  the  Java- 
nese, with  every  chief  of  whom,  dancing,  far  from  being 
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Considered  scandalous,  as  among  the  people  of 
Western  India,  is  held  to  be  a  necessary  Hccoruplish- 
ment.  Respectable  women,  however,  never  join  in 
it,  and  with  that  sex,  dancing  is  confined  to  those 
whose  profession  it  is.  In  the  most  crowded  circle 
of  strangers,  a  Javanese  chief  will  exhibit  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  with  an  ordinary  dancing  girl. 
The  dance,  at  such  times,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  slow  and  solemn  pacing  exhibited  on  other 
occasions. 

The  professed  dancers  differ  little  but  in  inferiority 
of  skill,  from  the  common  dancing  girls  of  Hindoslan. 
The  music  to  which  the  dancing  is  performed,  is 
indeed  generally  incomparably  better  than  that  of 
Western  India,  although  the  vocal  part  of  it  is  equally 
harsh  and  dissonant.  Now  and  then  a  single  voice 
of  great  tenderness  and  melody  may  be  found  ;  but 
whenever  an  effort  is  made  at  raising  it  for  the  accom- 
modation of  an  audience,  it  becomes  harsh  and  un- 
musical. The  songs  sung  on  such  occasions,  are 
often  nothing  more  than  unpremeditated  effusions ;  but 
among  the  Javanese,  there  are  some  national  ballads 
that  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  boasted  odes 
of  the  Persian  minstrels. 


THE  CHARMED  WARRIORS. 

When  the  Cossacks  were  at  Dresden  in  1813,  one 
of  them  chanced  to  hear  a  young  lady  of  a  respect- 
able family  playing  on  the  pianoforte,  and  singing. 
As  if  enchanted,  he  followed  the  melodious  sounds, 
pursued  his  way  up  stairs,  from  ropra  to  room,  and 
after  traversing  t^everal  apartments^  discovered  the 
o  3 
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right  one.  He  entered,  and  stood  listening  behind 
the  lonely  musician,  who,  half  dead  with  fear,  on 
perceiving  the  figure  of  her  martial  visitor  in  a  mirror, 
would  naturally  have  run  away.  He  detained  her, 
and  in  unintelligible  language,  with  friendly  gestures, 
begged  for  a  da  capo)  and  without  ceremony,  fetched 
his  comrades  out  of  the  street.  The  music  soon 
relaxed  the  joints  of  the  bearded  warriors,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  struck  up  a  charming  Cossack 
dance,  in  the  best  room  in  the  house.  The  trembling 
girl  was  obliged  to  summon  up  all  her  courage  and 
strength,  that  her  fingers  might  not  refuse  to  perform 
their  ofiice  in  this  critical  juncture.  She  returned 
sincere  thanks  to  heaven  when  the  dance  was  over, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when  one  of  the 
delighted  performers,  with  the  most  cordial  gestures, 
laid  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  pianoforte.  It  was  to- 
no  purpose  that  the  young  lady  refused  it ;  the  donors 
retired,  leaving  behind  them  the  piece  of  money, 
which  the  fair  owner  will  doubtless  preserve  with  care, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  lovers  of  dancing  and  music 
from  the  deserts  of  Asia. 


BRITISH  ARCHERS. 

There  are  several  societies  of  archers  in  England, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  woodmen  of  Arden  and  the 
Toxopholites ;  but  the  Scottish  Royal  Company  of 
Archers  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  kind  now 
existing. 

The  ancient  records  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Archers  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  no  authentic  traces  of 
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the  institution  of  this  society  now  remain.  It  has 
been  said,  however,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  com- 
missioners appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  for  enforcing  the  exercise  of  archery  in  the 
different  counties.  These  commissioners  having  picked 
out  some  of  the  most  dexterous  archers  from  among 
the  better  sort  of  people,  formed  them  into  a 
company,  and  upon  perilous  occasions  the  honourable 
post  was  assigned  to  them  of  defending  the  king's 
person  as  body  guards.  This  rank  of  the  king's 
principal  body  guards,  the  Royal  Company  still  claim 
within  six  miles  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  1677,  this  company  was  re- 
cognized by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  under 
the  title  of  "  His  Majestie's  Company  of  Archers;" 
and  by  the  same  act,  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of 
o£20  sterling,  wag  ordered  to  be  given  to  be  shot  for 
by  them  at  their  annual  parades,  called  weapon 
shawings,  and  to  be  called  the  king's  prize.  But  in 
consequence  of  their  avowed  attachment  to  the  royal 
family  of  Stuart,  the  revolution  under  King  William 
nearly  put  a  period  to  their  existence.  The  royal 
prize  was  withheld,  and  their  parades  discontinued. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  however, 
the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  restored  the 
society,  that  under  the  pretence  of  exercising  the 
ancient  art  of  archery,  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  public  meetings  and  processions 
under  autfiority  of  law.  Accordingly,  as  a  society 
of  archers,  with  the  celebrated  Sir  George  M'Kenzie, 
then  Lord  Tarbat,  and  secretary  of  state,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Cromarty,  as  their  captain  general, 
they  obtained  from  Queen  Anne  in  the  year  1703,  a 
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cliarter  under  the  great  seal,  erecting  them  into  a 
royal  company^reviving  the  laws  in  favour  of  archery, 
authorizing  them  to  admit  members,  and  appoint  their 
commanding  officers,  and  to  meet  and  go  forth  under 
their  officers  conduct  in  military  form,  in  manner  of 
weapon  shaicing,  as  often  as  they  should  think  con- 
venient. The  first  time  they  displayed  any  military 
parade  was  in  1714,  amidst  the  critical  state  of  public 
affairs  during  Queen  Anne's  last  illness.  On  the  l-lth 
of  June,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  their  captain  general, 
although  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  as  their  lieutenant  general, 
marched  at  the  head  of  about  fifty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  clothed  in  uniform,  equipped  in  military 
array,  and  distinguished  by  their  proper  standards, 
from  the  Parliament  Square  to  the  Palace  of  Holy  rood 
House,  thence  to  Leith,  where  they  shot  for  the  silver 
arrow  given  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  returned 
in  similar  parade,  having  received  from  the  diflferent 
guards  which  they  passed,  the  same  military  salu- 
tations or  honours  that  are  paid  to  any  body  of  the 
king's  forces.  Next  year  the  Earl  of  Cromarty 
being  dead,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  headed  a  procession, 
in  which  above  a  hundred  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
assisted. 

After  the  rebellion  in  1715,  the  archers  discon- 
tinued their  public  parade  for  some  years,  but  after- 
wards resumed  it.  They  were  justly  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  government,  as  attached  to  the  unfortu- 
nate family  of  Stuart ;  nobody  being  for  many  years 
admitted  into  their  society  that  was  not  supposed  to 
entertain  this  sentiment.  The  unhappy  differences 
upon  this  subject  having  subsided,  the  Royal  Company 
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once  more  revived  during  the  late  reign.  His  majesty, 
George  III.  as  a  mark  of  his  ro^al  patronage  and 
approbation,  renewed  the  royal  prize,  which  was  first 
shot  for  upon  the  28th  of  July,  1788,  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting,  and  was  won  by  James  Gray, 
Esq.,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

After  this,  the  woodmen  of  Arden  and  the  Toxo- 
pholites  admitted  the  members  of  the  Ro^al  Com- 
pany to  the  freedom  of  their  societies,  and  reciprocal 
diplomas  were  in  return  granted  by  the  Royal  Com- 
pany ;  so  that  these  three  principal  societies  of 
archers  In  Britain  are  united  into  one. 

Besides  the  royal  prize  already  mentioned,  the 
company  shoot  annually  for  four  other  prizes  ;  a 
silver  arrow  from  the  town  of  Musselburgh,  another 
from  the  town  of  Peebles,  a  third  from  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a  silver  punch-bowl  of  about  the 
value  of  o£J0,  made  of  Scottish  silver,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  company.  All  these  prizes  are  shot  for, 
at  what  is  termed  rovers,  the  marks  being  placed  at 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  yards. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  is  another  prize 
annually  contended  for  at  butt  or  point  blank  distance, 
called  the  Goose.  According  to  the  ancient  manner  of 
shooting  for  this  prize,  a  living  goose  was  built  in  a  turf 
butt,  having  the  head  only  exposed  to  view  ;  and  the 
archer  who  first  hit  the  goose's  head,  was  entitled  to 
the  goose  as  t)is  reward.  But  this  custom,  on  account 
of  its  barbarity,  has  been  long  ago  laid  aside  ;  and 
in  place  of  the  goose's  head,  a  mark  of  about  an 
inch  diameter  is  fixed  upon  each  butt ;  and  the  archer 
who  first  hits  this  mark,  is  captain  of  the  butt  shooters 
for  a  year. 
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The  Rojal  Company  now  consists  of  above  one 
thousand  members,  among  whom  are  most  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  of  the  first  distinction.  The  uniform 
of  the  Royal  Company  of  archers  is  tartan  lined  with 
white,  and  trimmed  w  ith  green  and  white  fringes,  a 
white  sash  with  green  tassels,  and  a  blue  bonnet,  with 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross  and  feathers.  The  company 
have  two  standards.  The  first  of  these  bears  on  one 
side  Mars  and  Cupid  encircled  in  a  wreath  of  thistles, 
with  this  motto,  "  In  peace  and  war  ;"  on  the  other  a 
yew  tree,  with  two  men  dressed  and  equipped  as 
archers,  encircled  as  the  former ;  motto,  Dat  gloria 
vires.  The  other  standard  displays  on  one  side  a  lion 
rampant  gules  on  a  field,  or  encircled  with  a  wreath  ; 
on  the  top,  a  thistle  and  crown  ;  motto,  Nemo  me 
impune  lacessit.  On  the  reverse,  St.  Andrew  on  tlie 
cross  on  a  field  argent ;  at  the  top,  a  crown  j  motto, 
Duke  pro  patria  periculum. 

GREAT  COURSING  MATCH. 

In  February',  1798,  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  the 
property  of  James  Courtall,  Esq.  of  Carlisle,  coursed 
a  hare  from  the  Swift,  near  that  city,  and  killed  her 
at  Clenmell,  seven  miles  distant.  Both  greyhounds 
were  so  exhausted,  that  unless  the  aid  of  some  me- 
dical men,  who  were  uptm  the  spot,  had  been  imme- 
diately given,  they  would  liave  died  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  recovered.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  were  present,  and  more  money 
was  supposed  to  be  laid  than  on  any  similar  occasion; 
at  starting,  it  was  even  betting,  the  hare  against  the 
dogs.     The  hare,  which  had  been  often  coursed,  and 
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always   beat  her  pursuers  easily,  was  allowed  two 
hundred  yards  law. 


DUPLICITY  PUNISHED. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  had  assembled  at  a  country 
mansion,  to  pass  the  evening  at  cards ;  but  the  stakes, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  host,  being  limited, 
the  game  became  rather  flat,  when  one  of  the  com- 
pany, a  Mr.  L.,  said  laughingly,  "  Come,  gentlemen, 
this  is  confoundedly  dull  work.  Suppose  we  set  our 
wits  to  contrive  something  livelier  ?"  The  proposition 
met  with  general  assent,  and  various  novel  subjects 
for  wagering  were  suggested.  The  original  proposer 
at  last  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  hit  it ;  you  all 
know  the  chequered  floor  of  Squire  Rigby's  great 
hall ;  let  each  throw  ten  guineas  into  a  hat,  and  he 
who  guesses  nearest  the  exact  number  of  pieces  in 
the  floor,  shall  take  all."  The  idea  pleased,  and  the 
stakes  were  immediately  deposited.  While  the  com- 
pany were  proceeding  with  their  guessing,  a  valet,  who 
had  overheard  the  wager,  entered,  and  presented  his 
master,  Mr.  W.,  with  a  letter,  which  he  said  had  just 
been  left  for  him.  The  letter  contained  these  few 
words  : 

"  Master — I  saw  Mr.  L.  counting  the  chequers  at 
Squire  Rigby's.  The  exact  number  is  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine." 

Mr.  W.  said  nothing,  but  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  and  waited  till  his  turn  for  guessing  came 
round.  Mr.  L.,  the  honest  proposer  of  the  wager, 
apprehensive  that  if  he  fixed  upon  the  exact  number, 
it  might  lead  to   suspicion,  thought  it  would  look 
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better,  and  be  quite  as  secure,  to  choose  that  next  to 
it ;  he  accordingly  called  out  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight.  Mr.  W.,  who  followed,  relying  on  the 
secret,  pronounced  the  actual  number,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine.  The  astonishment  and  chagrin  of 
Mr.  L.  may  be  easily  conceived ;  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  he  managed  to  conceal  it  from  the 
observation  of  the  company.  A  messenger  was  dis- 
patched to  Rigby  Hall,  whicli  was  at  no  great  distance, 
to  ascertain  how  the  fact  stood ;  and  on  his  return, 
three  hundred  and  seventy -nine  was  declared  to  be 
the  winning  number.  Mr.  W.  of  course  pocketed 
the  handful  of  guineas.  Next  mommg,  however,  he 
sent  to  each  gentleman  of  the  party  his  ten  guineas, 
enclosed  in  a  note,  explaining  the  whole  matter,  and 
to  Mr.  L.  an  intimation  in  these  terras : 

"  Mr.  W.,  the  winner  of  the  wager  made  last  night 
about  Rigby  Hall,  has  returned  to  each  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  parties  to  it  the  amount  of  his  stake. 
Mr.  L.'s  ten  guineas  he  has  given  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish.  If  Mr.  L.  desires  an 
explanation  of  this  proceeding,  he  shall  have  it." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  no  explanation 
was  required  or  demanded.  Conscious  of  his  guilt, 
Mr.  L.  submitted  in  silence  to  the  disgrace  which  it 
entailed. 


LAMMAS  FESTIVAL. 

In  an  unenclosed  corn  country,  unless  the  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile,  a  part  of  the  fields  must  be  left  in 
grass,  for  the  pasturage  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep  ; 
and  36   all  these  must  be  guarded  by  herds  while 
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grazing,  it  will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances a  great  number  of  boys  and  young  lads 
will  be  employed  during  the  s>uraraer  months  in 
tending  the  beasts.  About  half  a  century  ago,  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  These  herds,  as  is  natural  for 
young  persons  who  have  much-  idle  time  on  their 
hands,  devised  many  kinds  of  pastime,  with  which 
they  occasionally  diverted  themselves ;  but  none  was 
more  remarltable  than  the  celebration  of  the  Lammas 
festival. 

All  the  herds  within  a  certain  district,  towards  the 
beginning  of  summer  associated  themselves  into  bands, 
sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more. 
Each  of  these  communities  agreed  to  build  a  tower 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  near  the  centre  of  their 
district,  which  was  to  serve  as  the  place  of  their  ren- 
dezvous on  Lammas  day.  This  tower  was  usually 
built  of  sods  ;  for  the  most  part  square,  about  four 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  which  was  seldom  above  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground.  In  building  it,  a  hole  was 
left  in  the  centre  for  admitting  a  flag  staff,  on  which 
they  displayed  their  colours  on  the  great  day  of  the 
festival. 

This  tower  was  usually  begun  to  be  built  about  a 
month  before  Lammas,  and  was  carried  up  slowly  by 
successive  additions  from  time  to  time,  being  seldom 
entirely  completed  till  a  few  days  before  Lammas, 
though  it  was  always  thought  that  those  who  com- 
pleted their's  soonest,  and  kept  it  standing  the  longest 
time  before  Lammas,  behaved  in  the  most  gallant 
nianner,  and  acquired  the  most  honour  by  their 
conduct.  p 
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From  the  moment  the  foundation  of  the  tower  was 
laid,  it  became  an  object  of  care  and  attention  to  the 
whole  community,  for  it  was  reckoned  a  disgrace  to 
suffer  it  to  be  defaced,  so  that  they  resisted  with  all 
their  power  any  attempts  that  should  be  made  to  de- 
molish it,  either  by  force  or  fraud  ;  and  as  the  honour 
that  was  acquired  by  the  demolition  of  a  tower,  if 
effected  by  those  belonging  to  another,  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  disgrace  of  suffering  it  to  be  demolished, 
each  party  endeavoured  to  circumvent  the  other  as 
much  as  possible,  and  laid  plans  to  steal  upon  the  other 
tower  unperceived,  in  the  night  time,  and  level  it  with 
the  ground.  Great  was  the  honour  that  such  a  suc- 
cessful exploit  conveyed  to  the  undertakers  ;  and 
though  the  tower  was  easily  rebuilt,  and  soon  put  in 
its  former  state,  yet  the  news  was  quickly  spread  by 
the  successful  adventurers,  through  the  whole  district, 
which  filled  it  with  shouts  of  joy  and  exultation,  while 
their  unfortunate  neighbours  were  covered  with  shame. 
To  ward  oft'  this  disgrace,  a  constant  nightly  guard 
was  kept  at  each  tower,  which  was  made  stronger  and 
stronger  as  the  tower  advanced,  so  that  frequent 
nightly  skirmishes  ensued  at  these  attacks,  but  Avere 
seldom  of  much  consequence,  as  the  assailants  seldom 
came  in  force  to  make  an  attack  in  this  way,  but 
merelj'  to  succeed  by  surprise  ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as 
they  saw  they  were  discovered,  they  made  off  in  the 
best  manner  they  could. 

To  give  the  alarm  on  these  and  on  other  occasions, 
every  person  was  armed  with  a  tooting  horn,  that  is, 
a  horn  perforated  in  the  small  end,  through  which  wind 
can  be  forcibly  blown  from  the  mouth,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  loud  sound  ;  and  as  every  one  wished  to  acquire 
as  great  dexterity  as  possible  in  the  use  of  this  instru- 
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ment,  they  practised  upon  it  during  the  summer, 
while  keeping  their  beasts ;  and  towards  Lammas 
they  were  so  incessantly  employed  at  this  business, 
answering  to,  and  vying  with,  each  other,  that  the  whole 
country  rang  coritinually  with  the  sounds;  and  it  must 
no  doubt  have  appeared  to  be  a  very  harsh  and 
unaccountable  noise  to  strangers  passing  by. 

As  the  great  day  of  Lammas  approached,  each 
community  chose  one  from  among  themselves  for 
their  ca])tain  ;  and  they  prepared  a  stand  of  colours 
to  be  ready  to  be  then  displayed.  For  this  purpose, 
they  usually  borrowed  a  fine.  +2ble  napkin  of  the 
largest  size,  from  some  of  the  farmers'  wives  within 
the  district;  and,  to  ornament  it,  they  also  borrowed 
ribbons  from  those  who  would  lend  them,  which  they 
lacked  upon  the  napkin  in  such  fashion  as  best  suited 
their  fancy.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  they 
marched  forth  early  in  the  morning  on  Lammas  day, 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  each  armed  with  a  stout 
cudgel,  and  repairing  to  their  tower,  there  displayed 
their  colours  in  triumph,  blowing  horns,  and  making 
merry  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  About  nine 
o'clock  they  sat  down  upon  the  green,  and  each  taking 
from  his  pocket  bread  and  cheese,  or  other  provisions, 
they  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  drinking  pure  water 
from  a  well,  which  they  always  took  care  should  be 
near  the  scene  of  their  banquet. 

In  the  meantime,  scouts  were  sent  out  towards 
every  quarter,  to  bring  them  notice  if  any  hostile 
party  approached;  for  it  frequently  happened  on 
that  day,  that  the  herds  of  one  district  went  to  attack 
those  of  another  district,  and  to  bring  them  under 
p  2 
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subjection  to  tliem  by  main  force.  If  news  was 
brought  that  a  hostile  party  approached,  the  horns 
sounded  to  arms.  They  were  immediately  put  into 
the  best  order  they  could  devise,  the  stoutest  and 
boldest  in  front,  and  those  of  inferior  prowess  behind. 
Seldom  did  they  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
but  usually  went  forth  to  meet  them  with  a  bold 
countenance,  the  captain  of  each  party  carrying  the 
colours  and  leading  the  van.  When  they  met,  they 
mutually  desired  each  other  to  lower  their  colours  in 
sign  of  subjection  ;  and  if  there  appeared  to  be  a 
great  disproportion  ia  the  strength  of  the  parties,  the 
weakest  usually  submitted  to  this  ceremony  without 
much  difficulty,  thinking  their  honour  was  saved  by  the 
evident  disproportion  of  the  match.  But  if  they 
were  nearly  equal  in  strength,  none  of  them  would 
yield,  and  the  rivalry  ended  in  blows,  sometimes  in 
bloodshed.  A  battle  of  this  kind  once  occurred,  in 
which  four  were  actually  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  ingenious  editor  of  the  Bee,  was 
once  witness  to  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  where  he  sup- 
poses there  were  more  than  a  hundred  on  each  side, 
who  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  neither  of  them  would 
yield.  When  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  a  farmer, 
a  stout  active  young  man,  who  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences, came  galloping  up  to  them,  and  going 
between  the  two  parties,  with  great  difficulty,  by  threats 
and  entreaties,  got  them  to  desist  till  he  should  speak 
coolly  to  them.  He  at  last  got  the  matter  compromised 
one  way  or  other,  so  as  to  end  the  strife  without  blows. 
When  thej'  had  remained  at  their  tower  till  about 
mid-day,  if  no  opponent  appeared,  or  if  they  them- 
selves had  no  intention  of  making  an  attack,   they 
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then  took  down  their  colours,  and  marched  with  horns 
sounding  towards  the  most  considerable  village  in 
their  district,  where  the  lasses,  and  all  the  people, 
came  out  to  nieet  them,  and  partake  of  their  diver- 
sions. Boundaries  were  immediately  appointed,  and 
a  proclamation  made  that  all  vvho  intended  to  compete 
in  the  race,  should  appear.  A  bonnet  ornamented 
with  ribbons  was  displayed  upon  a  pole,  as  the  prize 
of  the  victor  ;  and  sometimes  five  or  six  started  for  it, 
and  ran  with  as  great  eagerness  as  if  they  had  been 
to  gain  a  kingdom.  The  prize  of  the  second  race 
was  a  pair  of  garters  ;  and  the  third,  a  knife ;  they 
then  amused  themselves  for  some  time  with  such 
rural  sports  as  suited  their  tastes,  and  dispersed 
quietly  to  their  respective  homes  before  sun  set. 

When  two  parties  met,  and  one  of  them  yielded 
to  the  other,  they  marched  together  some  time  in  two 
separate  bodies,  the  subjected  body  behind  the  other, 
and  then  they  parted  good  friends,  each  performing 
their  races  at  their  own  appointed  place.  Next  day, 
after  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  ribbons  and  napkin 
that  formed  the  colours,  were  carefully  returned  to 
their  respective  owners.  The  tower  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  consequence,  and  the  country  returned  to 
its  usual  state  of  tranquillity. 

The  Lammas  festival  no  longer  ranks  among  the 
amusements  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands;  but  Lammas 
towers  (many  of  these  being  built  of  stone)  arc  still 
to  be  met  with  in  different  parts;  and  the  name  will 
probably  remain  long  after  the  pastime  with  which 
it  was  connected,  is  forgotten. 
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CROW  SHOOTING  IN  ITALY. 

A  recent  traveller  gives  the  following  remarkable 
account  of  crow  shooting  in  Italy.  "  Being  called  up 
(says  the  author)  early  in  the  morning,  a  few  days 
after  Christmas,  we  proceeded  with  two  servants  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  Milan,  and  entered  a  large 
meadow  covered  with  hoar  frost,  when  my  friends 
conducted  me  to  a  cottage,  a  little  on  one  side  of 
the  meadow,  where  v.e  found  five  or  six  peasants,  with 
a  good  fire,  and  several  fowling  pieces,  and  abundance 
of  ammunition  in  readiness.  Being  told  that  every 
thing  was  not  prepared,  we  drank  coffee  till  the 
peasants,  who  had  left  us  about  an  hour,  returned, 
and  informed  us  that  we  might  proceed  as  soon  as  wc 
pleased.  We,  however,  advanced  no  further  than  the 
porch  of  the  house,  where,  as  we  waited  some  time 
without  the  appearance  of  any  crows,  1  was  ques- 
tioning myself  what  this  farce  would  end  in,  when  we 
first  saw  about  fifty  of  them  flying  at  a  considerable 
height,  but  directly  towards  us.  I  was  eager  to  fire 
at  them,  but  my  friend  checked  my  ardour  3  stay, 
said  he,  they  will  descend  presently,  and  approach  so 
near  to  us,  that  we  may  shoot  them  without  trouble. 
And  soon  after,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  observed 
them  stop  their  course  all  at  once,  take  several  circuits 
round  the  meadow,  and  afterwards  descend  a  few  at 
a  time  upon  the  ground  upon  which  we  were  waiting 
for  their  appearance.  Not  knowing  the  secret,  my 
curiosity  still  increased,  especially  as  I  observed  that 
the  whole  of  them  not  only  descended,  but  that  they 
seemed  to  have  stationed  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
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various  parts  of  the  field.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  for, 
upon  a  closer  inspection,  1  found  tlieir  heads  were 
absolutely  fixed  upon  the  ground,  from  whence,  after 
a  struggle  of  some  duration,  I  saw  them  successively 
rising,  and  apparently  with  a  white  cap  upon  their 
heads,  and  which  I  soon  perceived  to  be  made  of  strong 
cartridge  paper.  It  was  now  that  this  comedy  com- 
menced, and  began  to  take  a  tragical  turn ;  for  the 
crows,  to  liberate  themselves,  putting  themselves  in  a 
number  of  laughable  attitudes,  brought  forward  the 
peasants,  who,  clapping  their  hands,  and  setting  up  a 
loud  cry,  the  motion  of  the  crows  became  the  most 
confused  imaginable ;  flight,  if  such  an  awkward 
movement  deserves  the  name,  was  in  all  directions, 
often  striking  against  each  other,  and  that  with  such 
force,  as  frequently  brought  them  to  the  ground.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  noise  of  their  talons 
scratching  upon  the  thick  paper  caps  that  enclosed 
their  heads,  had  no  small  effect ;  till  in  the  end,  taking 
to  our  fire  arms,  we  were  employed  near  an  hour  in 
shooting  them ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  I  was 
informed  by  my  friends,  that  holes  being  purpbsdy 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  papers  of  a  conical 
form,  and  the  narrow  extremities  of  the  latter  con- 
taining each  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  it  was  the  smell  of  the 
flesh  that  brought  the  crows  to  the  spot.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  the  inside  of  this  paper  cap  was 
so  copiously  larded  with  birdlime,  attached  so  much 
the  closer  by  the  pressure  of  the  crow's  heads  after 
the  meat,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  disengage 
themselves." 
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CORONATIO^^  FEAT. 


At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  1553,  amongst 
other  pageants  and  shows  which  were  exhibited  in 
the  City  of  London,  as  the  queen  passed  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster,  was  the  following  singular 
feat,  which  is  thus  described  by  Holinshed  :  "  Then 
there  was  one  Peter,  a  Dutchman,  that  stood  on  the 
wethercocke  of  St.  Paule's  steeple,  holding  a  streamer 
in  his  hand  of  five  yards  long,  and  waving  thereof, 
stood  sometimes  on  the  one  foot,  and  sliooke  the 
other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees,  to  the  great 
raarveil  of  all  people.  He  had  made  two  scaffolds 
under  him,  one  above  the  crosse,  having  torches  and 
streamers  set  on  it,  and  another  over  the  ball  of  the 
crosse,  likewise  set  with  streamers  and  torciies,  which 
could  not  burne,  the  wind  was  so  great.  The  said 
Peter  had  ^16.  13s.  given  him  by  the  citie,  for  his 
costes  and  paines,  and  for  all  his  stuffe." 


DANCING  BEFORE  A  KING. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  authentic  MS. 
relative  to  the  private  expences  of  Edward  II. 
•'  Item,  The  11th  day  of  March,  paid  to  James  St. 
Albans,  the  king's  painter,  who  danced  before  the 
king  on  a  table,  and  made  him  laugh  heartily,  being 
a  gift  by  the  king's  own  hands,  in  aid  of  him,  his 
wife,  and  children,  ^1,  Is. 
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SHOOTING  FOR  THE  "  SILLER  GUN." 

The  same  policy  which  led  James  I.  of  Scotland 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  archery,  by  instituting 
annual  prizes  to  be  shot  for  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
induced  a  less  sagacious  prince,  James  VI.  to  pro- 
mote skill  in  the  use  of  tire  arras,  by  presenting  to 
the  corporations  of  one  or  two  of  the  Scottish 
boroughs,  a  miniature  gun  in  silver,  the  temporary 
possession  of  which  as  a  troph^s  was  ordered  to  be 
given  to  the  best  shot  among  them.  Dumfries  and 
Kirkcudbright  are,  it  is  believed,  the  only  towns 
which  still  possess  royal  gifts  of  this  description,  and 
wiiere  the  ceremony  of  "  shooting  for  the  siller  gun," 
is  yet  at  times  observed.  In  the  former  place,  the 
gun  continues  to  be  shot  for  once  in  every  five  years ; 
but  in  the  latter,  it  is  now  forty  years  since  any  com- 
petition took  place. 

The  incidents  attending  a  festival  of  this  descrip- 
tion, are  very  happily  described  in  a  Scottish  poem 
of  great  humour,  by  Mr.  John  Mayne,  entitled,  "  The 
Siller  Gun."  It  was  written  on  one  of  the  contests  for 
this  royal  prize  at  Dumfries,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1777. 

"  Atween  the  last,  and  this  occasion, 
'  Lang,  unco  lang,  seemed  the  vacation  ; 
To  him  wha  wooes  sweet  recreation. 

In  Nature's  prime; 
And  him  wha  likes  a  day's  potation, 
At  ony  time  I 
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"  The  lift  was  clear,  the  morn  serene, 
The  sun  just  glinting  o'er  the  scene, 
When  James  M'Noe  began  again 

To  beat  to  arms  ! 

Rousing  the  heart  o'  man  and  wean 

Wi  war's  alarms. 


Frae  far  and  near,  the  country  lads 
(Tlieir  joes  a  hint  them  on  their  yads) 
Flocked  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads. 

And  what  was  dafter ; 
Their  pawky  mothers,  and  their  dads, 

Came  trotting  after. 

And  mony  a  beau  and  belle  were  there. 

Doited  wi'  dozing  on  a  chair. 

For,  lest  they'd  sleeping  spoil  their  hair. 

Or  miss  the  sight. 
The  gowks,  like  bairns  before  a  fair. 
Sat  up  a'  night. 

Wi  hats  as  black  as  cny  raven, 

Fresh  as  the  rose,  their  beards  new  shaven; 

And  a'  their  Sunday's  deeding  having, 

Sae  trim  and  gay  ; 
Forth  came  our  trades,  some  ora  saving, 

To  wair  that  day." 
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"  Their  steps  to  martial  airs  agreeing, 
And  a'  the  seven  trades  colours  fleeing, 
Bent  for  the  Craigs,  O!   weel  worth  seeing, 

They  hied  awa  ; 
Their  baiild  convener  proud  o'  being 

The  chief  o'er  a' !" 

The  "  Craigs"  are  a  very  romantic  range  of  rocks, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.  The  corporations  are 
privileged  to  shoot  for  the  siller  gun  at  the  King- 
Jiolme,  which  is  part  of  the  common  land  belonging  to 
the  town,  and  washed  by  the  waters  of  tlie  Nith  ; 
but  "  the  Craigs"  are  always  preferred  as  being  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sport,  the  procession 
moves  homeward  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  set 
out ;  but  with  the  victor  marching  in  front,  and  the 
siller  gun  tied  to  his  hat  with  blue  ribbons  : 

"  In  Willie's  hat  wi'  ribbons  bound, 
The  gunny  was  wi'  laurel  crown'd." 

Although  the  siller  gun  is  adjudged  as  a  prize  to 
the  best  marksman,  and  worn  by  him  as  a  trophy  in 
his  hat  for  the  day,  it  is  only  nominally  bis  pro- 
perty ;  being  invariably  relinquished  at  the  end  of 
the  festivity  for  some  honorary  equivalent,  and  till 
another  jubilee,  deposited  in  the  strong  box  of  the 
corporation. 

THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 
The  late   Duke   of  Grafton,   when   hunting,   was 
thrown  into  a  ditch.     At  this  raoraent  a  young  curate 
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called  out,  "  Lie  still,  ray  lord  '"  and  leaping  over  him, 
pursued  his  sport.  Such  an  apparent  want  of  feeling 
might  have  been  supposed  to  offend  his  Grace ;  but  on 
tlie  contrary,  he  knew  the  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
the  chase  excites,  and  on  being  helped  out  by  his 
attendant,  enquired  the  name  of  the  curate,  saying, 
*'  He  shall  have  the  first  good  living  that  falls  to  my 
disposal  for  his  sportsmanlike  courage  ;  but  had  he 
stopped  to  have  taken  care  of  me,  I  would  never  have 
thought  of  noticing  him." 

THE  SCORPION. 

The  Algerines  frequently  amuse  themselves  by  a 
curious  kind  of  warfare,  which  is  created  by  shutting 
up  a  scorpion  and  a  rat  together  in  a  close  cage,  when 
a  terrible  contest  ensues,  which  has  been  sometimes 
known  to  continue  for  above  an  hour.  It  generally  ends 
by  the  death  of  the  scorpion  first,  and  that  of  the  rat  in 
violent  convulsions  soon  after.  It  is  also  a  favourite 
diversion  with  the  IMoors,  to  surround  a  scorpion  with 
a  circle  of  straw,  to  which  fire  is  applied.  After 
making  several  attempts  to  pass  the  flames,  it  turns 
on  itself,  and  thus  becomes  its  ow^n  executioner. 

BOAR  HUNTING. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  with  the  army  of 
occupation  in  France,  he  frequently  enjoyed  the 
sports  of  the  chase.  On  one  occasion  his  hounds  dis- 
covered an  enormous  boar  in  the  forest  of  Wallincourt, 
which  they  vigorously  pursued  through  the  forest  of 
Ardipart,  when  he  took  to  the  plain,  and  brfore  he 
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could  reach  another  road  was  brought  to  bay.  The 
animal  now  become  ferocious,  destro3'ed  all  the  dogs 
that  approached  him.  One  of  the  duke's  aides-de- 
camp plunged  his  spear  into  the  side  of  the  boar, 
but  this  only  rendered  him  still  more  savage  ;  when 
his  Grace  seeing  more  of  his  dogs  destroyed,  rode  up, 
and  parrying  the  efforts  of  the  boar  to  wound  his 
horse,  raised  his  spear,  and  gave  him  the  coup-de- 
grace.  Of  the  numerous  tield  of  sportsmen  that  com- 
menced the  chase,  only  five  besides  his  Grace  were  in 
at  the  death.  

HUNTING  THE  BEAR. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,  hunting  the 
bear  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  A  principal 
warrior  gives  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  hunters, 
■who  having  selected  their  spot,  proceed  towards  it  in 
a  direct  line,  driving  before  them  and  encircling  all 
the  beasts  they  can  find  in  their  way,  searching 
every  hollow  tree,  and  every  place,  where  a  bear  might 
retreat.  As  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed,  a  hunter  puts 
into  his  mouth  a  lighted  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  blowing 
into  it,  fills  the  throat  with  the  smoke,  conjuring  the 
spirit  of  the  animal  not  to  resent  what  they  are  going 
to  do  to  its  body,  nor  to  render  their  future  chases 
unsuccessful.  As  the  beast  makes  no  reply,  they  cut 
out  the  string  of  the  tongue,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire. 
If  it  crackles  and  runs  in,  which  it  is  almost  sure  to 
do,  they  consider  it  as  a  good  omen  ;  if  not,  they 
consider  that  the  spirit  of  the  beas^is  not  appeased, 
and  that  the  chase  of  the  next  year  will  be  unfortunate. 
The  hunters  return  home  with  great  pride,  for  to  kill  a 
bear  is  one  of  their  greatest  triumphs. 
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SPANISH  FOX  CHASE. 
During  ihe  Peninsular  war  in  1813,  the  fox- hounds 
of  General  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  unkennelled  a  fox 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corja,  in  Spain.  The  run 
was  severe  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes,  when  the 
fox,  being  sharply  pressed  by  the  leading  hounds, 
leaped  down  a  precipice  of  sixty  yards  perpendicular; 
seven  couple  of  the  hounds  immediately  dashed  after 
him,  six  couple  of  which  were  killed  on  the  spot ! 
the  remainder  of  the  pack  (twenty-two  couple) 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the  most 
forward  riders,  among  whom  were  Sir  R.  Hill,  Col. 
Delancey,  and  Col.  Rooke,  arrived  in  time  to  flog 
them  off;  wh.ich  they  did  with  difficulty, being  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  their  impetuosity.  The  fox  was  found 
in  the  bottom  dead,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
the  hounds.  The  Marquess  of  Alamada,  a  Spanish 
nobleman  of  that  part  of  the  «ountry,  narrowly 
escaped  being  precipitated  over  the  cliff,  being 
mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  which  at  the  moment  he 
could  not  manage. 

THE  BITERS  BIT. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  ludicrous  circumstance  took 
place  at  one  of  the  billiard  rooms  at  Ramsgate.  A 
Clodpole  made  his  appearance,  dressed  like  a  wealthy 
rustic,  using  such  awkward  expressions,  and  broad 
provincial  terms,  interspersed  with  such  strokes  of 
apparently  untutored  wit,  as  provoked  his  polished 
hearers  into  repeated  bursts  of  laughter.  The  men 
of  science  were  anxious  to  bet  with  him ;  but  he  de- 
clined, "  until  he  saw  how  the  land  laid."    However, 
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he  agreed  to  play  a  few  games  for  as  many  shillings. 
He  lost  liis  money  and  his  patience.  His  antagonist 
then  allowed  him  to  win.  He  cxulted--bccanic 
warm  ;  when  he  lost  again  ;  and  under  the  influence 
of  his  feelings,  proceeded,  until  o£20  were  gone.  He 
then  declined  playing  for  a  less  sura  than  ^50  ;  to 
which  his  adversary,  with  apparent  reluctance,  ac- 
ceded. The  countryman  played,  and  won!  they 
played  again,  and  again,  for  tlie  same  sum.  In  short, 
what  with  winning  fifties  from  one,  and  betting  with 
all,  the  macers  were  all  (as  the  fashionable  term  has 
it)  cleaned  out.  Now,  after  the  company  had  enjoyed 
themselves  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at  the  expense  of 
the  Joskin,  as  they  called  him,  he,  all  of  a  sudden, 
threw  off  his  disguised  rusticity,  joined  in  the  general 
conversation  in  the  language  of  a  man  of  tl'.e  world, 
and  discovered  himself  iu  his  real  character. 


THE  GOLF. 

The  golf  is  an  amusement  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  Here  it  is  very  ancient.  By  a  statute  of 
James  II.  in  1547,  it  is  prohibited,  that  it  may  not 
interfere  with  the  weapon  shawings,  that  is,  with  the 
military  exercise  of  archery.  It  is  commonly  played 
on  rugged  ground  covered  with  bents,  or  short  grass, 
upon  the  sea  shore,  called  in  Scotland,  Lviks,  The 
game  is  usually  played  by  parties  of  one  or  two  on 
each  side.  Each  person  provides  himself  with  balls 
and  a  set  of  clubs.  The  ball  is  extremely  hard,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball.  The  club  with  which 
the  ball  is  usually  struck,  is  slender  and  clastic, 
crooked  at  the  head,  which  is  faced  with  horn  and 
Q    2 
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loaded  with  lead,  to  render  it  heavy.  A  set  of  clubs 
consists  of  five  in  number ;  a  play  club,  a  scraper,  a 
spoon,  an  ironheaded  club,  and  a  short  club  called  a 
putter.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  are 
adapted  for  removing  the  ball  from  the  various  incon- 
venient situations  into  which  it  may  come  in  the 
course  of  the  game.  The  putter  is  used  where  a  short 
stroke  is  intended.  The  golf  is  played  thus:  small 
holes  are  made  in  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  encompass  the  whole  field.  The  game 
is  won  by  the  party  that  lodges  his  ball  in  the  differ- 
ent holes  in  succession  with  the  fewest  strokes.  The 
art  of  the  game  consists,  fint,  at  the  outset  from  each 
hole,  of  striking  the  ball  to  a  great  distance,  and  in 
a  proper  direction,  so  that  it  may  rest  upon  smooth 
ground  ;  and  secondly,  which  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, when  near  the  hole,  of  so  proportioning  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  stroke,  or  putting,  as  it 
is  called,  that  the  ball  may  w  ith  few  strokes  be  driven 
into  the  hole.  The  game  is  played  at  Leith  Links, 
and  upon  a  piece  of  ground  south  from  Edinburgh, 
which  receives  the  appellation  of  Bruntsfield  Links. 

There  is  a  company  of  golfers  who  play  annually 
for  a  silver  club,  originally  given  tliera  by  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh  in  1744.  This  game  affords 
an  active,  but  not  a  violent,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  is  therefore  not  unsuitable  to  the  sedentary  habits 
of  the  citizens  of  a  large  town. 

When  James  the  Second,  while  Duke  of  York,  kept  a 
court  at  the  palace  of  Holy  rood  House,  he  was  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  party  at  Golf  on  the  links  of 
Leith,  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     Mr. 
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Tytlor  of  Woodliousclee,  says,  tlial  he  remerabers  in 
his  youth  to  have  often  conversed  witli  an  old  man, 
named  Andrew  Dickson,  a  golf  club  maker,  who  said 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to  carry  the  duke's  golf 
clubs,  and  to  run  before  him  and  announce  where  the 
balls  fell. 

Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  been  also  very  fond  of 
the  exercise  of  the  golf.  He  was  engaged  in  a  party 
at  golf  on  the  links  of  Leith,  when  a  letter  was  deli- 
vered into  his  hands,  which  gave  him  the  first  account 
of  the  insurrection  in  Ireland.  On  reading  it,  he 
suddenly  called  for  his  coach,  and  leaning  on  one  of 
his  attendants,  and  in  great  agitation,  drove  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  House,  from  whence  next  day 
he  set  out  for  London. 


BEAR  BAITING. 

This  is  one  of  the  favourite  sports  of  our  ancestors, 
now  sunk  into  almost  utter  disuse.  Bear  baiting  was 
anciently  a  royal  pastime.  Sir  Thomas  Pope  enter- 
tained Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at 
Hatfield,  with  an  exhibition  of  bear  baiting,  with 
which,  we  are  told,  their  highnesses  were  well  content. 
It  was  a  favourite  amusement  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, with  which,  among  other  things,  she  was  enter- 
tained in  the  "princely  pleasures  of  Kcnilworth." 
There  is  a  grant  of  this  queen  to  Sir  Saunders  Dun- 
combe,  dated  October  11,  1561,  "  for  the  sole  practice 
and  profit  of  the  fighting  and  combating  of  wild  and 
domestic  beasts,  within  ihe  realm  of  England,  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  years  ;"  and  so  much  did  England's 
maiden  queen  esteem  the  refined  pleasure  of  bear 
Q  3 
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baiting,  that  there  is  an  order  of  the  pri\fy  council, 
dated  July,  1591,  prohibiting  any  plays  from  being 
publicly  exhibited  on  Thursdays,  because  on  that  day 
bear  baiting,  and  similar  pastimes,  had  been  usually 
practised,  as  it  was  complained,  that  the  reciting  of 
plays  was  a  "  great  hurt  and  destruction  of  the  game 
of  bear  baiting,  and  like  pastimes,  which  are  main- 
tained for  her  majesty's  pleasure." 

The  office  of  chief  master  of  the  bears,  was  for- 
merly held  under  the  crown,  w  ith  a  salary  of  one 
shilling  and  four  pence  per  day.  Whenever  the 
king  chose  to  entertain  himself  or  his  visitors  with 
this  sport,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  bears 
and  dogs,  and  to  superintend  the  baiting ;  and  he 
was  invested  with  unlimited  authority  to  issue  com- 
missions, and  to  send  his  officers  into  every  county  of 
England,  who  were  empowered  to  seize  and  carry 
away  any  bears,  bulls,  or  dogs,  that  they  thought  fit 
for  his  majesty's  service. 


THE  AFGHAUNS. 

The  Afghauns  of  Caubul  have  perhaps  as  great  a 
variety  of  amusements  as  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Every  European  field  sport  is  practised  by  them  ; 
nor  are  races  uncommon,  particularly  at  weddings. 
Most  of  their  domestic  games  appear  childish,  and 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  their  long  beards  and 
grave  behaviour.  Marbles  are  played  by  grown  up 
men  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Afghaun  country, 
and  in  Persia.  Another  game,  very  generally  played, 
is  called  khogsye  by  the  Dooraunces  ;  and  cabuddee 
by  the  Tanjcks.     A  man  takes  his  left  foot  in  his 
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right  hand,  and  hops  about  on  one  leg,  endeavouring 
to  overturn  his  adversary,  who  advances  in  the  same 
way.  This  pastime  is  played  by  several  persons  on 
a  side,  and  to  a  stranger  appears  very  complicated. 
Quoits,  played  with  circular  flat  stones;  and  hunt  the 
slipper,  played  with  a  cap,  are  also  very  common  ;  as 
are  Wrestling,  and  other  trials  of  strength  and  skill. 

Combats  of  quails.  Cocks,  dogs,  rams,  and  even 
camels,  are  much  admired.  Camels  sometimes  fight 
with  so  much  fury,  that  the  spectators  are  obliged  to 
stand  out  of  the  way,  as  the  defeated  camel  generally 
runs  off  at  his  utmost  speed,  and  is  often  pursued  by 
the  victor  to  a  distance  from  the  field  of  battle.  All 
these  games  are  played  for  some  stake  ;  sometimes 
for  money,  but  much  more  frequently  for  a  dinner. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Afghaunsare  nume- 
rous. In  one  of  them,  the  performer  places  himself 
on  his  hands  and  toes,  with  his  arms  stiff,  and  his 
bod}'^  horizontal  at  a  distance  from  the  ground.  He 
then  throws  his  body  forward,  and  at  the  same  time 
bends  his  arms,  so  that  his  chest  almost  sweeps  tlie 
ground.  "When  his  body  is  as  far  thrown  forward  as 
possible,  he  draws  it  back  to  the  utmost,  straightens 
his  arms,  and  is  prepared  to  repeat  the  motion.  A 
person  unused  to  this  exercise,  could  not  perform 
it  ten  times  without  intermission  ;  but  such  is  the 
strength  it  confers,  that  an  English  officer  who  prac- 
tised it,  was  able  to  go  through  it  six  hundred  times 
without  stopping,  and  that  twice  a  day. 

Another  exercise  is  whirling  a  heavy  club  round 
the  head,  in  a  way  that  requires  the  exertion  of«4he 
whole  body.  It  is  either  done  with  an  immense  club 
held  in  both  hands,  or  with  one  smaller  club  in  each. 
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A  third  exercise  is  to  draw  a  very  strong  bow,  which 
has  a  heavy  iron  chain  instead  of  a  ring.  There  are 
many  other  exercises  intended  to  strengthen  the 
whole,  or  particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
contribute  much  to  that  muscular  strength  which  the 
Afghauns  so  decidedly  possess. 

THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

The  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  in  all  the  manly  exercises  had  few  equals.  His 
Grace  was  partial  to  pugilism,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
best  cricketers  of  his  day.  There  was  a  mark  in  Lord's 
old  cricket  ground,  Marylebone,  which  was  called 
the  duke's  stroke;  it  was  of  an  unusual  length,  mea- 
suring from  the  wicket  to  where  the  ball  fell,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  yards,  a  greater  distance  thau 
a  ball  was  almost  ever  struck,  except  by  his  Grace. 

Another  of  the  duke's  amusements  which  he 
practised  to  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  was  to 
take  a  wherry  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  to  give 
a  waterman  a  guinea  to  row  against  him  to  Chelsea, 
where  should  the  waterman  arrive  first  (which  was 
seldom  the  case),  he  had  an  additional  reward  for  his 
dexterity. 


THE  EARL  OF  DARLINGTON. 

The  nobleman  to  whom  these  Anecdotes  are 
inscribed,  is  what  is  technically  called,  "  a  keen 
sportsman,"  and  devotes  no  inconsiderable  share  of  a 
princely  fortune  to  those  rural  sports  which  have  in 
all  ages  numbered  amOng  their  most  ardent  devotees, 
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the  British  nobility.  Fox  hunting  is  the  favourite 
diversion  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  his  hounds 
are  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  breed  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  His  lordship  is  not  only  a  principal  of 
the  chosen  few  who 

"  Alone  the  sport  enjoy,  nor  droop  beneath 
Their  pleasing  toils ;" 

but  he  follows  the  maxim  of  the  Orpheus  of  the  Chase, 
Somerville,  by  first  letting 

"  The  kennel  be  the  huntsman's  care." 

The  hounds  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington  are  always 
either  fed  by  his  own  hands,  or  undpr  his  personal 
superintendence,  and  he  regularly  hunts  the  pack 
himself.  During  the  hunting  season,  his  lordship  is 
always  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
sportsmen,  and  he  only  quits  them  for  the  duties  of 
the  senator.  In  the  north  of  England,  where  there  is 
a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
the  Earl  of  Darlington  is  almost  idolized,  since 
wherever  he  appears,  no  one  knows  better  than  his 
lordship  how 

"  To  rein  the  steed 

Swift  stretching  o'er  the  plain,  to  cheer  the  pack, 
Opeuing  in  consorts  of  liarmonious  joy." 

In  whatever  part  of  the  country  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington may  be  hunting  with  his  own  hounds,  when 
the  chase  is  over,  and  before  he  sits  down  to  dinner, 
he  enters  in  a  journal  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day's  sport.  This  diary,  which  is  called 
"  Sporting  Occurrences,"  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
every   season,    and   distributed    among    the   private 
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friends,  or  rather  the  fellow  sportsmen,  of  his  lord- 
ship. The  "  Sporting  Occurrences"  are  preceded  by 
a  statement  of  the  places  where,  and  the  times  Avhen, 
the  hounds  have  thrown  otF,  with  a  list  of  the  pre- 
serves and  covers  where  foxes  have  been  found. 
Under  each  day,  the  place  where  his  lordship  hunted, 
with  the  course  and  duration  of  the  chase,  are  stated, 
with  any  particular  incidents  that  have  attended  its 
progress.  Several  otlier  minor  circumstances  are 
also  noticed,  as  what  horses  of  his  lordship  were 
rode  by  himself  and  some  of  his  frends.  These 
diaries,  a  very  limited  number  of  which  are  printed, 
are  much  valued  by  the  favoured  few  who  are 
honoured  with  such  a  mark  of  his  lordship's  friend- 
ship ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  gentleman  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  the  "  Sporting  Occurrences"  of 
the  Earl  of  Darlington,  that  would  exchange  it  for 
the  far-famed  Valdarfer  Decameron. 
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